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Perplex’d  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out ; 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

“  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather’d  strength  ; 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind  ; 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 

And  laid  them  :  thus  he  came  at  length 

“  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  wdth  him  in  the  night, 

Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud.” — Tennyson. 
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THE  HONEYMOON. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  SCOTTISH 

HISTORY.* 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1512.  The  gallant 
army  of  Henry  YIII.  was  before  the  old  town  of 
Terouenne,  and  the  whole  French  nation  was  awe¬ 
stricken  before  the  might  and  power  of  the  English 
monarch.  Paris  was  as  agitated  as  one  might 
suppose  under  the  circumstances ;  both  the  town 
and  the  university  were  almost  mad  with  rage,  and 
the  poor  king,  Louis  XII.,  hardly  dared  to  go  out  of 
his  palace  to  meet  the  enraged  populace. 

In  one  of  the  most  retired  and  secret  rooms  of  the 
Louvre,  whose  windows  overlooked  the  Seine  and  the 
old  Isle  de  Paris,  were  seated  in  council,  the  King, 
the  Queen,  his  wife,  and  his  prime  minister,  Georges 
d’Amboise,  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 

The  Queen,  Anne  Duchesse  de  Bretagne,  was  the 
widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  of  which  the  French  throne  can  boast.  She 
was  also  one  of  the  cleverest  diplomatists  of  the  epoch. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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“  We  are  lost,  sire,”  said  the  archbishop,  after  a 
long  silence.  “  Not  only  Guienne  will  be  lost,  but 
the  whole  realm  will  be  ruined.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  stand  against  the  powerful  league  formed  by 
his  holiness,  Julius  II.,  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
Maximilian,  the  Venetians,  and  the  English  monarch.” 

“We  are  indeed  ruined,  by  Saint  Louis  !  ”  said 
the  king,  lifting  up  his  hand  and  letting  it  fall 
again  heavily  upon  the  table.  “  We  are  ruined  ;  all 
the  enemies  of  France  prosper,  while  they  are  under¬ 
mining  our  kingdom.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  by  his 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Granada  and  the  new  world,  has  become  the 
most  powerful  of  all  our  rivals.  The  treacherous 
Emperor  Maximilian  has  broken  the  league  of  Cam¬ 
bria,  and  has  joined  the  hateful  pontiff  Julius  against 
us.  While  Henry  of  England,  in  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  title,  which,  by  right  belongs  to  us,  of  the 
most  Christian  King,  invades  our  country,  and  while 
Ferdinand  over-runs  our  kingdom  of  Navarre,  his 
admiral,  Edward  Howard,  devastates  our  coasts  and 
gains  the  fatal  battle  of  Brest,  which,  I  must  confess, 
was  a  total  defeat  for  us.  You  are,  indeed,  right, 
d’Amboise,  we  are  lost  this  time  !  ” 

“  If  your  majesty  had  but  followed  my  counsel, 
if  we  had  not  attempted  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and 
thus  adding  that  kingdom  to  the  immense  dominions 
of  Spain,  our  fate  would  probably  have  been  different ; 
but  perhaps  my  liege  was  right  in  what  he  did  after 
all.” 
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No,  I  was  not  right,  d’Amboise,”  said  the 
irritable  monarch.  I  should  never  have  carried  on 
the  schemes  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy.  That  Italian 
campaign,  although  it  added  the  duchy  of  Milan  to 
our  empire,  was  but  the  beginning  of  its  ruin,  and 
now  this  ruin  is  approaching,  and  Henry  will  march 
victorious  through  France,  and  will  enter  Paris  ! 
But,  no  .  .  .  not  while  I  live  ;  I  will  fight  him  to 

the  very  end,  and . ” 

Much  good  will  your  arms  do,  my  liege,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  queen,  who  had  remained  in  silence  until 
then.  Much  good  will  your  arms  do  against  the 
Holy  League,  formed  by  the  Pope  against  your 
majesty.  Policy  and  money  might  do  something, 
but  your  armies  are  of  no  use  against  the  whole  of 
Europe.” 

“  How  ?  ”  said  the  king,  who  had  great  faith  in 
the  talent  of  Anne  de  Bretagne,  who  now,  for  the 
second  time,  shared  the  throne  of  St  Louis.  How  ?  ” 
he  repeated,  ''  does  my  beautiful  Anne  think  that 
there  is  still  a  chance  for  France  ?  ” 

“  My  courage  never  fails,  sire,”  answered  the 
beautiful  queen.  “  France  may  still  be  saved,  if  my 
liege,  the  king,  and  his  grace,  the  archbishop,  only 
follow  my  counsel.” 

‘‘  We  will,  by  Saint  Louis  !  ”  said  the  king  ;  your 
majesty  has  only  to  command,  we  will  obey,  for  we 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  talents  and  of  the  sense 
of  honour  of  the  Queen  of  France  to  be  afraid  that 
she  will  put  our  kingdom  in  any  danger.” 
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“  On  the  contrary,  my  liege,  I  will  save  it,  but 
you  must  let  me  do  as  I  like  ;  and,  first  of  all,  I 
want  an  ambassador  to  be  sent  to  Scotland  without 
loss  of  time.” 

To  Scotland  !  ”  exclaimed  the  king,  surprised, 
“  what  can  an  insignificant  nation  like  Scotland  do 

O 

to  save  us  from  the  armies  of  our  foes  ?  ” 

“  I  have  told  you,  my  liege,  not  to  question  my 
proceedings.  And  remember,  my  royal  Louis,  that 
the  mouse  can  sometimes  be  of  the  greatest  service 
even  to  the  lion,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  trap  ! 
I  do  not  care  whom  you  send  as  ambassador  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  one  of  my  ladies  of  honour  will  accompany 
the  embassy  who  will  be  charged  with  the  business 
of  this  important  mission.  She  will  have  my  orders 
and  my  confidence,  for  this  work  must  be  carried  on 
entirely  b}^  women,  and  with  strictest  secrecy.” 

The  king  agreed  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  soon  afterwards  the  council  broke  up. 

Anne  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  bade  her  lady- 
in-waiting  summon  the  Countess  de  la  Tour  Marie, 
one  of  the  handsomest  ladies  of  the  court,  to  her  pre¬ 
sence.  The  queen  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
countess,  and  when  at  last  the  latter  left  the  royal 
apartment,  Anne  de  Bretagne  exclaimed,  as  if  a 
great  weight  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders, — 

“  Yes,  France  will  be  saved  !  .  .  .  And  by  me  !  ” 

James  IV.  was  one  of  the  best  monarchs  Scotland 
had  ever  had,  he  was  popular,  and  deserved  his  popu- 
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larifcy  ;  and,  moreover,  the  long  sustained  peace  he 
had  held  with  England,  since  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  left  him  time 
to  improve  his  kingdom,  that  a  long  and  continual 
series  of  civil  strifes  and  wars  with  Enoland  had 

O 

almost  left  bare  ;  and  being  a  wise  and  sagacious 
monarch,  he  was  desirous  to  repair,  by  a  long  inter¬ 
val  of  repose  and  quiet,  the  great  damage  which  the 
country  had  sustained  by  these  destructive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  wars.  He  was  also  active  in  the  discharge 
of  his  royal  duties,  and  his  power  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  former  kings  of  Scotland. 

His  court  was  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  enlight¬ 
ened  of  the  times,  and  he  spent  the  enormous  wealth’ 
accumulated  by  his  father,  in  a  most  generous  and 
royal  manner.  He  was,  moreover,  a  brave  knight, 
and  he  took  great  pride  in  his  feats  of  arms,  and  in 
the  victories  he  had  won  at  the  tournaments  in  Stir- 
ling. 

It  was  his  frequent  custom  to  make  proclamations 
throughout  Scotland,  that  all  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  might  desire  to  win  honour,  should  come  to 
Stirlincr  and  exercise  themselves  in  tilting  with  the 
lance,  fighting  with  the  battle-axe,  the  two  handed 
sword,  or  any  other  warlike  contention,  in  which  he 
often  took  part  himself.  For  he  liked  to  be  considered 
by  his  subjects  as  the  bravest  and  most  gallant  knight 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  of  his  victories  had  traversed  the  seas, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  they  had  won  for  him 
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the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  other  monarchs  of 
Europe. 

When  the  French  ambassador,  De  la  Motte,  and 
his  numerous  retinue  arrived  in  Scotland,  the  king 
was  residing  in  the  royal  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  received  him  with  all  the  honour  and  ceremony 
due  to  the  great  king  whom  he  represented.  When 
the  ambassadors  had  finished  their  interview  with 
James,  he  was  told  that  one  of  the  queen’s  ladies  had 
come  with  them  who  had  matters  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  confide  to  him. 

The  gallant  king  hastened  to  a  private  apartment 
in  which  he  found  the  French  lady  awaiting  him. 
When  the  door  was  opened  for  him  to  enter,  he  was 
struck  by  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  elegant  carriage 
of  the  noble  lady  before  him.  Anne  of  Bretagne  had 
indeed  been  happy  in  her  choice  of  a  messenger. 

Childelberte  de  la  Tour  Marie  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  of  the  French  court,  so  celebrated  at  all 
times  for  its  beauty,  grace,  and  wit.  She  was  tall 
and  slight,  her  face  was  fair  as  a  lily,  and  the  down 
of  her  cheeks  tinted  as  the  rose  itself,  the  most 
graceful  dark  ringlets  hung  from  her  fair  head,  and 
her  attire  was  arranged  so  as  to  add  to  her  natural 
beauty,  her  grace  and  her  manners  were  such  as 
only  a  French  woman  has  ever  been  able  to  achieve  ; 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  young  king  should 
remain  mute  with  admiration  when  he  saw  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lady  for  the  first  time. 

She  broke  the  silence  by  speaking  first.  Have  I 
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the  great  honour  of  addressing  the  king  of  Scotland,” 
she  said. 

This  breach  of  the  established  custom  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  court,  to  speak  to  the  king  without  being  first 
spoken  to,  pleased  the  king.  The  honour  is  mine,” 
he  said,  to  receive  such  a  beautiful  lady  in  my 
court.  ” 

“  I  have  been  charged  with  a  secret  message  from 
my  mistress.  Queen  Anne  de  Bretagne,  for  your 
majesty.” 

“  Ah,  I  thought  so  !  ”  said  the  king,  flattered  in 
his  vanity.  “  So  my  victories  have  reached  the  ear 
of  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Christendom  ?  ” 

“  They  have,  my  liege,”  said  the  lovely  Childel- 
berte.  “  And  she  has  listened  to  the  accounts  of 
your  majesty’s  gallantry,  courage,  accomplishments, 
and  personal  attractions  with  the  greatest  interest,  so 
much  so  that  she  has  sent  me  to  your  court  to  judge 
for  her,  and  to  tell  her  what  I  think  myself  of  this 
brave  knight  that  has  so  much  occupied  her  attention 
and  her  thoughts.” 

‘‘  Indeed  !  ”  said  the  king.  This  is  more  than  I 
expected.  But  tell  me  first,  very  beautiful  lady, 
before  all  my  hopes  fall  to  the  ground,  what  answer 
will  you  give  to  the  queen  ;  you  have  seen  me,  you 
have  judged  for  yourself,  tell  me  truly,  what  do  you 
think  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  hardly  dare  to  tell  your  majesty  my  opinion, 
for  fear  he  should  think  my  words  suggested  by  flat¬ 
tery  or  dictated  by  ambition,”  said  the  lovely  French 
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lady,  smiling  at  the  king’s  vanity.  But  I  have  seen 
your  majesty,  and  only  one  answer  can  I  give  to  my 
mistress  ”... 

Which  is  %  ” 

‘‘  That  all  we  have  heard  in  Paris  about  the  king 
of  Scotland  is  true  ;  and  that  his  courage,  his  gallant 
bearing,  and  his  majesty  are  even  greater  than  she 
had  imagined.” 

“  You  flatter  me,  by  St  Andrew  !  ”  said  the  king, 
better  pleased  than  he  cared  to  show.  To  win  the 
love  of  Anne  de  Bretagne  will  be  more  than  I  deserve, 
for  I  consider  none  brave  and  gallant  enough  to  possess 
it.  She  is  very  handsome,  is  she  not  ?  You,  no 
doubt,  know  her  well,  and  can  tell  me  better  than 
any  ambassador  can,  who,  after  all,  are  not  always 
judges  of  female  beauty  and  loveliness.” 

“  I  have  brought  a  portrait  that  my  queen  herself 
gave  me  .  .  .  telling  me  to  give  it  to  your  majesty, 
if  I  found  the  description  she  had  received  of  his 
person  true  and  correct.  But  I  hardly  dare  to  offer 
it  to  you,  my  liege,  it  does  her  so  little  justice  !  But 
who  on  earth  could  paint  her  heavenly  form  ?” 

She  must  be  very  beautiful,  judging  by  her  lady 
of  honour,  for  none  can  even  approach  her  in  good 
looks  in  Scotland.  Oh  !  what  a  place  that  Paris  must 
be,  where  all  are  so  beautiful,  so  graceful,  so  clever  1 
.  .  .  But  give  me  the  portrait.” 

Childelberte  handed  him  the  portrait  of  the  queen, 
which  was  a  very  good  and  pleasing  likeness  of  Anne, 
and  with  which  the  king  was  of  course  delighted. 
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“  I  have  another  treasure  to  give  to  your  majesty,” 
said  the  fascinating  messenger  after  a  pause,  during 
which  the  king  gazed  fixedly  on  the  miniature,  ‘'it  is 
a  ring  from  the  queen’s  own  finger.” 

James  was  so  surprised  at  this  news,  that  he 
almost  let  the  portrait  of  his  lady  love  drop  to  the 
ground,  but  he  took  it  back  and  placed  it  near  his 
heart. 

The  lady  Childelberte  produced  the  ring,  which  she 
gave  to  the  king,  who  kissed  'it,  exclaiming,  “  this 
is  the  most  precious  object  I  possess.  I  would  rather 
give  my  kingdom  than  ever  part  with  this  ring  1  ” 

“  And  you  would  do  right,  my  liege,  for  your 
royal  admirer,  as  the  beautiful  queen  of  France  takes 
pride  in  calling  herself,  is  worthy  of  it  all.” 

The  king  pressed  the  ring  to  his  lips,  in  so  doing 
he  saw  an  inscription  engraved  in  the  inside  of  it, 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  reading ;  it  ran  thus, — 

“  Who  ever  loves  me,  must  prove  his  love.  I  con¬ 
jure  you,  bravest  of  knights,  to  march  three  miles 
upon  English  ground  for  my  sake,”  ^ 

“  By  St  Andrew  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  king, 
when  he  had  read  those  words  over  to  himself,  “  I 
will  do  it  !  I  see  now  what  she  means,  the  beautiful 
princess,  the  wife  of  two  kings  !  She  is  insulted  by 
Spain,  her  states  are  overrun  by  the  English,  Europe 
is  jealous  of  her  fame  and  her  beauty,  and  I,  her 
adorer,  her  chosen  knight,  lie  idl}^  here  doing  nothing 

*  Those  were  indeed  the  very  words  that  have  since  become 
historic. 
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to  save  her,  and  to  destroy  her  enemies.  How  could 
I  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  this  before  !  Ah,  but  she 
loves  me  !  and  with  her  love  I  will  conquer  the  whole 
world  for  her.’^ 

“  Oh,  my  liege  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady  Childelberte, 
pleased  to  see  that  her  mission  had  had  such  success. 
You  are,  indeed,  a  brave,  a  gallant  knight,  and 
deserve  all  the  love  she  has  bestowed  upon  you  ! 
But  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  consequences  ?  think  of 
the  powerful  armies  of  Spain  and  England  ?  think  of 
the  queen,  your  wife,  who  is  the  sister  of  Henry, 
what  will  the  world  say  if  you  break  the  peace  with 
England  ?  ” 

“  Let  the  world  say  what  it  likes.  I  am  the 
chosen  knight  of  Anne  de  Bretagne,  and  I  cannot 
know  fear  of  any  kind.  No  earthlj^  reasons  shall  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  deserving  the  love  which  the  most 
beautiful  princess  of  Europe  has  bestowed  on  me  ! 
Could  I  refuse  her  the  only  demand  she  has  ever 
made  me?  No,  James  of  Scotland  cannot,  in  honour, 
forego  her  request. ’’ 

The  king  kissed  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  lady 
Childelberte,  “  And  for  you,  noble  lady,”  he  said, 
what  can  I  do  ?  how  can  I  repay  the  happiness 
which  3mu  have  brought  me  wdth  this  ring  ?  ” 

■  ‘‘  What  I  have  done,  my  liege,  was  only  prompted 
by  my  desire  of  serving  my  queen.  I  need  no  other 
thanks  than  a  smile  from  her  heavenly'  mouth.” 

I  will  take  charge  of  jmur  future,  most 
beautiful  lady.  I  will  marry  you  to  one  of  my 
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nobles,  and  yon  will  be  messenger  between  me  and 
your  royal  lady.  You  will  be  the  first  lady  of  Scot¬ 
land,  for  3^ou  are  a  friend  of  Anne  de  Bretagne  ?  ” 

Great  festivities  followed  this  interview  tourna¬ 
ments  were  held  in  Edinburgh  for  the  special  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  Lady  Childelberte,  and  the  king  himself 
fought  before  her,  to  prove  to  her  his  courage  and  his 
experience  in  arms. 

Amongst  others,  he  fought  with'  the  young  Earl 
of  Caithness,  one  of  the  bravest  knmhts  of  his 
court. 

They  met  gallantly  with  their  lances  at  full 
gallop,  and  broke  their  spears  without  doing  each 
other  further  injury,  for  they  were  very  well 
matched.  The  king  wanted  to  begin  again,  but  the 
Lady  Childelberte  threw  her  handkerchief  upon  the 
lists  as  a  sign  that  the  combat  should  cease.  James 
went  up  to  the  balcony  from  whence  the  French  lady 
had  beheld  the  combat,  upon  which  she  said,  ''  I  had 
heard  of  your  bravery  and  3mur  courage,  my  liege,  but 
I  could  never  have  imagined  all  your  gallantry  and 
strength.”  The  king  was  so  pleased  with  this  speech, 
that  he  offered  her  the  hand  of  his  adversary,  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  which  she  accepted. 

The  marriage  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  himself,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle. 

I  cannot  tell  you  precisely  if  the  young  earl  was 
pleased  or  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Childelberte  de  la 
Tour  Marie  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  he  felt  very  proud  to 
carry  away,  from  so  many  rich  and  noble  champions. 
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this  great  prize  of  beauty  and  grace,  the  equal  of 
whom  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Scotland. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  had  not  been  idle  ;  he 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis  XII.,  and  had  sent 
a  herald  to  the  camp  of  King  Henry  of  England 
before  Terouenne,  summoning  him,  in  haughty  terms, 
to  abstain  from  aggressions  against  James’  ally,  the 
King  of  France,  and  upbraiding  him,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  detention  of  the  legacy  of  Henry  VII. 
to  his  daughter,  the  Scottish  Queen. 

Henry  VIII.  answered  this  letter,  which  he  justly 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war,  with  equal  bitter¬ 
ness,  treating  the  King  of  Scots  as  a  perjured  man, 
because  he  was  about  to  break  the  peace  with 
England,  which  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  observe. 
His  summons  he  rejected  with  scorn.  The  King  of 
Scotland  was  not,”  he  said,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  determine  the  quarrel  between  England  and 
France.” 

King  James,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counsellors,  determined  to  invade  England  wdth  a 
royal  army.  The  parliament  were  unwilling  to  agree 
to  the  king’s  measures.  The  tranquillity  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  ever  since  the  peace  with 
England  must  be  taken  into  account,  they  said,  and 
they  all  remembered  how  little  was  necessary  to  stir 
up  the  old  animosity  and  hatred  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  king,  however,  was  so  much  liked 
that  he  at  last  obtained  the  consent  of  the  parliament 
for  this  fatal  and  unjust  war,  but  several  of  his  nobles 
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revolted  against  him,  among  others,  William,  Earl  of 
Caithness,  the  husband  of  Childelberte. 

These  rebel  earls  formed  a  council  at  Stirling,  at 
which  Lord  Patrick  Lindsay  was  made  Chancellor. 
The  noble  lord  opened  the  discussion  by  telling  the 
council  a  parable  of  a  rich  merchant  who  would  needs 
go  to  play  at  dice  with  a  common  hazarder  or  sharper, 
and  stake  a  rose-noble  of  gold  against  a  crooked  half¬ 
penny.  ‘‘  You,  my  lords,”  he  said,'  will  be  as 
unwise  as  the  merchant,  if  you  risk  your  king,  whom 
I  compare  to  a  precious  rose -noble,  against  the 
English  general,  who  is  but  an  old  crooked  churl, 
lying  in  a  chariot.  Though  the  English  lose  the  day, 
they  lose  nothing  but  this  old  churl  and  a  parcel  of 
mechanics  ;  whereas  so  many  of  our  common  people 
have  gone  home,  that  few  are  left  with  us  but  the 
very  prime  of  our  nobility.” 

The  Earl  of  Caithness  approved  of  this,  and  he 
suojgested  that  the  king  should  withdraw  from  the 

00  O 

army  for  safety,  and  he  charged  himself  with  recom¬ 
mending  this  plan  to  the  king. 

But  James,  who  desired  to  gain  fame  by  his  own 
military  skill  and  prowess,  and  who  was  most  anxious 
to  prove  his  love  to  the  beautiful  Queen  of  France, 
rejected  this  plan  as  if  it  had  been  an  insult  made  to 
his  royal  person.  I  will  fight  with  the  English,” 
he  said,  though  you  had  all  sworn  the  contrary. 
You  may  shame  yourselves  by  flight,  but  you  shall 
not  shame  me ;  as  for  Lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  I  vow 
that  when  I  return  to  Scotland  I  will  cause  him  to 
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be  hanged  over  his  own  gate  :  and  as  for  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  who  has  dared  to  propose  to  me  this 
ignominious  retreat,  I  forfeit  all  his  estates  and  titles, 

and  not  even  his  beautiful  wife  shall  save  him.” 

% 

Love  was  all-powerful  with  this  rash  monarch, 
and  he  was  willing  to  sacrilice  everything,  his  country, 
his  honour,  his  friends,  and  even  his  own  life,  for  this 
wild  passion  in  his  heart  for  a  woman  he  had  never 
seen. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Childelberte  had 
nourished  a  most  passionate  love  for  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Caithness.  He  was  young,  handsome,  and 
brave,  and  his  manly  appearance  and  his  gentle 
temper  had  won  the  heart  of  his  French  bride.  He 
also  loved  her,  for  he  thought  her  the  handsomest 
and  cleverest  woman  in  all  the  world,  and  could 
never  forget  that  she  had  chosen  him  among  all  the 
brave  and  gallant  cavaliers  of  the  Scottish  court. 

Childelberte  had  confided  to  her  husband  the  truth 
of  the  secret  mission  she  had  come  to  fulfil  near  the 
young  king.  The  whole  truth  dawned  upon  him  at 
once.  He  now  saw  plainly  that  what  the  French 
queen  was  aiming  at,  with  her  pretended  passion  for 
James,  was  that  he  should  divert  the  attention  of  the 
English  from  the  town  of  Terouenne,  by  giving  them 
battle  in  the  north,  and  thus  save  France  and  her 
husband  King  Louis.  He  imparted  his  fears  to  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  chief  of  the  Douglas,  called  Bell- 
the-Cat.  This  old  nobleman  charged  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  De  la  Motte,  with  being  willing  to  sacrifice 
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tlie  interests  of  Scotland  to  those  of  his  own  country, 
which  required  that  the  Scots  and  the  English  should 
fight  at  all  hazards,  to  divide  the  enormous  army 
with  which  the  latter  had  invaded  France.  But 
neither  of  them  dared  to  tell  the  king  of  the  secret 
policy  of  the  beautiful  Anne,  whom  the  King  thought 
so  much  in  love  with  him. 

Childelberte,  who  now  saw  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  scheme  she  had  been  employed  in  working  out, 
was,  of  course,  very  much  displeased  with  herself,  for 
she  was  a  good  woman,  and  did  not  at  all  like  to  ruin 
Scotland  and  kill  its  king.  She  accused  herself  of 
having  been  the  principal  agent  of  all  this,  and  made 
herself  most  miserable. 

One  day  her  husband  said  to  her,  “  My  beautiful 
Childelberte,  all  this  we  owe  to  you,  for  it  was  you 
who  first  suggested  this  absurd  passion  to  our  king, 
but,  if  you  like,  you  may  still  undo  the  evil  you  have 
done,  and  restore  Scotland  to  her  happy  peace.’’ 

“  And  how  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  lovely  Lady  Caith¬ 
ness. 

“  By  telling  the  truth  to  the  king  ;  by  assuring 
him  that  it  has  all  been  a  farce ;  that  the  French 
queen  is  not  at  all  in  love  with  him,  and  that  her 
message  was  only  meant  to  save  France  from  the 
imminent  danger  in  which  the  armies  of  Ferdinand 
and  Henry  had  placed  it.” 

“  This  I  cannot  do,  my  lord  and  husband  ;  the 
king  will  kill  me  in  his  rage,  when  he  hears  how 
villanously  he  has  been  cheated.  Moreover,  his  love 
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is  so  great  that  passion  blinds  him,  and  he  will  not 
believe  me.” 

“  Have  you  no  document,  no  secret  paper  entrusted 
to  your  care  by  the  French  queen,  that  could  prove 
the  truth  of  your  words  to  this  foolish  lover  %  ” 

‘‘  No,  none  ;  the  queen’s  instructions  were  given  to 
me  by  herself  verbally  ;  I  have  no  paper,  nothing  that 
can  justify  my  words.” 

Then  we  shall  be  lost,  for  the  English  will  win 
the  day,  and  Scotland  will  lose  her  liberty  and  her 
peace.” 

“  I  wdll  try  to  do  something  to  convince  the  king 
of  his  foolishness  in  fighting  the  English,  if  you,  my 
lord,  on  your  side,  promise  me,  if  my  intercession 
proves  to  be  useless,  to  go  to  the  field  and  help  king 
James  acfainst  the  English.  For  it  is  I  who  have 
done  the  harm,  and  we  should  certainly  do 'something 
to  help  the  poor  king  out  of  it.” 

The  young  nobleman  promised  this,  and  Childel- 
berte  set  to  work  on  her  delicate  mission. 

She  found  out  that  the  king’s  temper  was  tinged 
with  a  superstitious  melancholy,  which  arose  from  the 
remorse  which  he  felt  on  account  of  his  having  been 
accessory  to  his  father’s  death.  She  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  appeal  to  his  superstition,  in  order  to  awaken 
him  from  the  illusion  under  which  he  laboured. 

One  day  that  James  was  at  his  devotions  in  the 
chapel  at  Linlithgow,  she  introduced  herself  secretly 
into  the  chancel,  and  concealed  herself  behind  the 
altar  .until  the  king  found  himself  quite  alone,  when 
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she  appeared  before  him  all  of  a  sudden.  She  wore 
an  azure-coloured  robe,  girt  with  a  girdle  of  linen, 
having  sandals  on  her  feet,  and  all  her  beautiful 
tresses  hanging  around  her. 

She  went  straight  to  the  desk  at  which  the  king 
was  kneeling,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : 

Oh,  great  king !  ’’  she  said,  in  a  commanding 
voice  that  thrilled  through  James’s  ear,  forbear  the 
journey  before  you,  abstain  from  fighting  the  English, 
for  if  thou  dost  not,  thou  and  all  thy  people  will  be 
lost.  Remember  thy  father’s  death  !  ” 

The  king  started  up,  but  Childelberte  put  her 
hands  upon  him,  and,  with  little  reverence,  continued, 
“  The  Queen  of  France  does  not  love  you  ;  it  has  all 
been  a  plot  to  deliver  France  from  her  many  enemies; 
thou  hast  been  cheated,  oh,  king!  villanously  cheated ! 
Anne  loves  her  husband  more  even  than  she  has  pre¬ 
tended  to  love  thee.  If  thou  would’st  not  be  ruined, 
abstain  from  invading  England,  for  death  awaits  thee 
there,  where  thou  wilt  go  in  search  of  gloiy  I  ” 

‘‘  And  what  proof  have  you  of  all  this?  ”  said  the 
king,  much  surprised  by  this  curious  address. 

I  have  only  one,’’  said  the  lady,  my  face,”  and, 
saying  this,  she  lifted  the  veil  which  concealed  her 
countenance. 

The  king  gave  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  When  he  recovered  from  his 
stupefaction  Childelberte  had  disappeared.  He  called 
his  people,  and  tried  to  discover  her  hiding-place,  but 

all  was  useless,  and  his  courtiers  always  believed  that 
ii.  B 
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he  had  beheld  a  vision,  in  which  sC  supernatural  warn¬ 
ing  had  been  given  to  him  not  to  cross  the  Scottish 
border. 

But  neither  this  artifice  nor  the  advice  of  his  par¬ 
liament,  nor  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Margaret,  could 
deter  James  from  his  unhappy  expedition  ;  for  he  still 
loved  Anne,  and  love  is  all  powerful.  He  was  so 
determined  that  he  soon  assembled  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  and  on  the  2  2d  of  August  1513  he  crossed  the 
Tweed  and  invaded  England,  as  his  supposed  lady 
love,  the  queen  of  France,  had  bade  him  do. 

Lady  Caithness,  seeing  that  her  clever  stratagem 
to  dissuade  the  king  from  this  foolish  war  had  been  of 
no  avail,  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  assemble  all 
his  clan  and  help  the  king  out  of  the  scrape.  “  Only 
one  thing,”  she  said,  remains  for  us  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  win  the  campaign,  and  save  both  France  and 
Scotland.  This,  I  think,  might  yet  be  done,  the 
royal  army  consists  of  50,000  men,  and  we  might 
yet  add  a  few  hundreds  more,  while  the  English 
army  only  counts  26,000,  and  of  this  very  few  are 
knights.” 

The  earl  loved  his  wife  so  well  that  he  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  aid  the  king  in  the  enterprise  ;  he  therefore 
went  to  his  castle  in  Caithness  to  call  his  clan  to 
arms.  Childelberte  accompanied  him,  and  promised 
to  remain  there  until  his  return.  The  parting  be¬ 
tween  the  newly  married  pair  was  very  touching,  for 
they  both  felt  that  perhaps  they  might  never  see  each 
other  again. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  army,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Wooler, 
so  that  only  four  or  five  miles  divided  the  two 
armies. 

On  the  9th  of  September  was  fought  the  fatal 
battle. 

The  Scottish  army  had  fixed  their  camp  upon  a 
hill  called  Flodden,  which  rises  to  close  in,  as  it  were, 
the  extensive  flat  called  Millfield. 

Before  the  battle  the  Scots  set  fire  to  their  huts 
and  the  other  refuse  and  litter  of  their  camp.  The 
smoke  soon  spread  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
through  it  they  saw  a  numerous  and  gallant  body  of 
soldiers,  dressed  in  the  green  tartan  of  the  Sinclairs, 
advancing  towards  the  camp.  The  king  was  much 
surprised,  at  first  he  thought  they  were  enemies  sent 
by  Surrey  to  attack  them,  concealed  by  the  clouds  of 
smoke ;  but  he  soon  saw  that,  instead  of  enemies, 
they  were  friends  advancing,  for  he  now  beheld  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  marching  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
bearing:  the  standard  of  the  Sinclair  clan. 

The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  gallantry 
of  the  young  earl,  and  with  the  fine  body  of  men  he 
had  brought  to  his  assistance,  that  he  immediately 
wrote  out  a  removal  of  his  forfeiture  on  a  drumhead, 
as  no  other  parchment  could  be  found  in  the  army, 
and  forthwith  dispatched  one  of  the  Sinclair  soldiers 
with  it  to  the  lady  Childelberte  ;  so  that,  if  anything 
should  befal  the  brave  knight,  she  might  be  still 
secured  in  her  titles  and  lands. 
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The  bearer  of  this  charter  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Caithness  corps  that  ever  returned  ! 

The  fatal  battle  was  fought.  Surrey,  in  spite  of 
his  small  numbers,  obtained  such  a  decisive  victory 
that  Scotland  was  completely  lost.  The  king  himself 
perished  in  the  conflict.  The  victors  had  about  five 
thousand  men  slain,  the  Scots  twice  that  number  at 
least.  But  the  loss  lay  not  so  much  in  the  numbers 
of  the  slain,  as  in  their  rank  and  quality.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  lost  very  few  men  of  distinction.  The  Scots  left 
on  that  bloody  field,  their  king,  two  bishops,  two 
mitred  abbots,  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  five 
eldest  sons  of  peers.  The  number  of  gentlemen  slain 
was  beyond  calculation  ;  there  was  scarcely  one 
family  in  all  Scotland  who  was  not  thrown  into 
mourning  by  this  unhappy  war. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  insane  passion 
of  this  foolish  king.  France  w^as  saved,  it  is  true, 
but  poor  Scotland  had  to  suffer  instead,  and  then 
people  will  say  that  love  is  not  all-powerful ! 

“  ’Twas  a  gloomy  eve  in  autumn — 

Clouds  o’er  heaven  lay  dense  and  still, 

And  the  sun  no  smile  shed  round  him, 

As  he  sank  behind  the  hill. 

“  All  without  seemed  full  of  sadness — 

Not  a  sound  on  earth  or  sky. 

Save  the  wild  wave’s  hollow  murmur. 

And  the  sea-fowl’s  piercing  cry. 

“  In  her  tap’stried  princely  chamber. 

Lonely,  uttering  not  a  word. 

Pensive  sat  the  lady  Caithness, 

Brooding  o’er  her  absent  lord. 
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“  For  of  him  she’d  heard  no  tidings, 

Since  the  hour  he  marched  away, 
With  his  sprightly  band  to  England, 
Trimly  clad  in  green  array. 

“  All  the  flower  of  Caithness  with  him, 
Pipe  and  drum  and  banner  bright — 
To  assist  King  James  of  Scotland, 

In  the  anticipated  fight. 

“  With  dark  fears  the  lady’s  spirit, 

Day  by  day  was  troubled  sore  ; 
Something  whispered  that  she  never 
Would  behold  her  husband  more. 

“  Thrice  of  late  she  dreamt  she  saw  him. 
Ghastly  bleeding  from  the  fight ; 

And  she  heard  the  death-watch  beating. 
By  her  bedside  yester  night. 

“  As  she  sat  and  pondered,  leaning 
With  her  pale  cheek  on  her  hand. 

She  was  told  a  youth  would  see  her. 
Newly  come  from  England’s  strand. 

“  From  her  reverie  she  started. 

While  her  frame  convulsive  shook  ; 
Hope  and  fear,  in  anxious  struggle. 
Deeply  blended  in  her  look. 

“  ‘  Bring  the  stranger  hither,’  said  she. 

To  her  trusty  seneschal ; 

And  with  graceful  bow,  a  soldier 
Slowly  stepped  into  the  hall. 

“  But  no  sooner  had  he  entered. 
Travel-sore  with  weary  pace. 

Than  she  read  the  dismal  tidings 
In  the  expression  of  his  face. 

“  ‘  Speak  brave  soldier,’  said  the  lady, 

While  her  cheek  grew  ghastly  white ; 
Bring’st  thou  not  unto  our  castle. 
Heavy  news  for  me  to-night  ?  ’ 
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“  ^  Oh  !  for  pity’s  sake,  conceal  nought, 

Tell  me  quickly  all  you  know  ; 

By  your  looks  I  guess  too  truly 
That  my  gallant  lord  lies  low. 

“  ‘  Though  your  tale  must  rend  my  bosom, 
I  have  strength  to  hear  it  all ; 

Heaven  will  not  forsake  the  widow. 

In  her  lone  deserted  hall.’ 

“  Then  the  youthful  Highland  soldier 
Painfully,  looked  up  to  speak. 

While  the  tear-drop,  like  a  woman’s. 
Trickled  down  his  manly  cheek. 

“  ‘  Sad  the  tale,  indeed,  my  lady — 

W ounds  there  are  can  ne’er  be  healed  ; 
King  and  nobles  all  have  perished. 

On  dark  Flodden’s  bloody  field. 

“  ‘  And,  alas  !  my  honoured  chieftain. 
There,  too,  lies  among  the  slain, 

With  his  followers  all  around  him. 

Ne’er  to  cross  the  Ord  again. 

“  ‘  I  alone,  the  sole  survivor 

Of  our  brave  lamented  band, 

Bear  thee  home  this  precious  charter. 
Written  with  the  royal  hand. 

“  ‘  It  restores  thee  all  thy  titles, 

Every  privilege  and  right ; 

’Twas  the  last  deed  of  the  monarch, 

Ere  the  trumpet  blew  to  fight.’ 

“  ‘  Worthless  now  to  me  and  empty,’ 

Said  the  lady,  with  a  sigh, 

‘  All  the  rank  the  world  can  give  me — 
All  the  honours  ’neath  the  sky.’  ” 

“  Then  withdrawing  from  the  chamber, 
Whelmed  in  sorrow  passing  deep, 

To  her  widowed  couch  she  hurried, 
There  in  solitude  to  weep.” 


CHAPTER  XYII. 


FROM  THE  TROSSACHS  TO  ABERFELDY,  THROUGH 

LOCH  TAY. 

Oh  !  ”  said  Conchita,  when  I  had  finished  my  story, 
'^surely  you  must  have  altered  the  facts,  love  could 
never  have  made  such  a  fool  of  the  poor  king  !  ” 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  we  have  the  authority  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  on  this  point,  who  said,  that  passion 
often  rendered  the  most  clever  man  a  fool.” 

“  At  all  events,”  said  Conchita,  getting  up,  I  don’t 
in  the  least  admire  your  hero,  and  let  me  remind  you 
that  this  is  the  second  time  that  you  have  killed  the 
king  of  Scotland  in  a  battle ;  did  all  her  kings  die  in 
the  wars?” 

“  No,  of  course  not,  my  Conchita,  you  must  not 
laugh  at  my  story,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  almost 
the  whole  of  it  is  perfectly  true.” 

Well,  I  take  it  on  trust,”  she  said,  and  we  walked 
out  of  the  picturesque  and  fairy-like  Glenfinlass.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  upon  the  beautiful  and  flashing 
cascade,  the  waters  of  which  were  lost  under  some  rocks 
at  our  feet,  and  the  whole  scene,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
thickets,  which  on  every  side  clothe  the  rocks,  presented 
an  unparalleled  spectacle  to  the  eye  unaccustomed  to 
these  beauties,  so  common  in  the  Highland  glens. 
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We  passed  the  night  in  the  inn  at  the  Trossachs, 
called  by  the  easy  and  high  sounding  name  of  the 
Ardcheanochrochan,  and  the  next  morning  we  took 
the  coach  to  Callander,  where  we  arrived  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

This  is  a  pretty  Highland  village,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Teith,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  celebrated 
Scottish  glens. 

From  Callander  we  proceeded  by  coach  to  Aber- 
feldy.  This  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  drives  we 
took  during  our  tour  through  the  Highlands.  We 
passed  Loch  Tay,  a  lovely  little  lake,  which  gives 
birth  to  the  great  river  of  that  name  ;  near  the  banks 
of  the  lake  is  situated  Taymouth  Castle,  the  princely 
mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  The  castle 
is  built  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  from  the  public  road 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  one  can  enjoy  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Scotland.  Just  under  our  feet  we  can  see 
through  the  luxuriant  woods  the  plain  below,  which 
is  adorned  with  gigantic  old  trees  ;  in  its  centre  rises 
the  castle  surrounded  by  its  gardens  and  extensive 
pleasure  grounds,  which  form  a  striking  combination 
of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

During  this  interesting  drive  Conchita  and  I  had  a 
discussion  that,  I  think,  influenced  a  great  deal  my 
young  bride’s  impressionable  mind.  I  shall  try  to 
give  an  outline  of  it  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

We  were  talking  about  the  walk  we  had  taken  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond — that  never-to-be-forgotten 
moonlight  night — when  she  said,  I  have  been  think- 
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ing  mucli  over  all  you  told  me  during  those  two  hours 
we  passed  in  the  sweet  moonlight.” 

“And  what  is  the  result  of  your  reflections^  dear 
one  ?  ”  I  asked,  taking  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

“Oh,  Walter!” — and  as  she  spoke  her  soft  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears — ■“  I  am  almost  afraid  of  my 
thoughts.  I  sometimes  fear  I  am  wrong  to  indulge 
in  them  ;  but  in  vain  do  I  try  to  think  of  other  less 
serious  subjects.  The  wonderful  things  you  then  told 
me  of  the  greatness  of  God  manifested  in  his  wondrous 
works  seem  to  occupy  all  my  soul,  and  awaken  unknown 
sensations  in  my  heart.” 

“  Do  you  feel  worse  for  them,  dear  love  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  cannot  think  so,”  she  answered,  musingly,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  seem  to  see  God  nearer  than  I  ever  did  before. 
I  have  seen  him  through  a  telescope,  and  I  seem  to 
long  for  another  look  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  fear 
that  look  might  take  me  further  away  than  I  should 
dare  to  go  from  the  teachings  of  my  Church.” 

“  The  teachings  of  your  Church,  and  those  of  all 
Churches,  very  much  resemble  the  stone  edifices  in 
which  they  are  expounded.  They  are  stationar}^, 
immovable  ;  they  were  raised  by  men  of  the  past, 
who  painted  on  their  walls  the  portrait  of  God  as  he 
then  appeared  to  them — jealous  of  his  servants,  em¬ 
ploying  himself  in  watching  how  often  they  bowed 
before  and  offered  worship  to  him  in  words  and  in 
forms.  We  cannot  know  God,  but  we  can  know  that 
the  image  they  have  presented  is  not  like  the  original. 
They  saw  him  with  the  naked  eye,  and  were  satisfied  ; 
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by-and-b}^  some  one  saw  him  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  discovered  features,  which,  to  the  unassisted 
vision,  could  not  be  revealed.  Shall  we  be  wise  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  first  description  given  ? 
By-and-by  further  discoveries  are  made ;  time  and 
observation,  like  telescopes  and  microscopes,  bring 
still  more  hidden  beauties  to  view,  which  necessitate 
an  entirely  new  description  of  the  whole.  The  men 
who  described  first  were  perfectly  honest,  and  their 
imperfect  portrait  resulted  from  causes  over  which 
they  had  no  control ;  their  unassisted  vision  was 
unable  to  penetrate  through  the  veil,  and  we  do  not 
blame  them  for  not  seeing  what  no  human  eye, 
unaided  by  time  and  progress,  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  discover,  as  all  savage,  uncultivated  nations  still 
testify.  So  with  all  nature :  we  know  now  what 
could  never  have  entered  into  the  dreams  of  our 
ancestors.  The  result  is,  that  our  ideas  of  God  have 
enlarged,  and  differ  wonderfully  from  those  of  earlier 
times ;  we  have  higher  notions  of  his  power,  and 
goodness,  and  love  ;  and  he  who  is  brave  enough  to 
stand  forth  and  utter,  at  all  hazards,  what  in  his 
heart  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  worships  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  although  he  does  not  repeat 
forms  of  prayer,  or  sign  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  he  does 
that  which  promotes  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
and  thus  links  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Eternal.” 

My  young  wife  was  silent,  so  I  continued : — 
There  is  nothing  that  teaches  us  so  well  the 
grandeur  of  God’s  work  and  his  eternal  glory  as  the 
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heavens  do  in  a  mid-summer  night.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  in  their  ignorance 
first  worshipped  the  stars,  and  above  all  the  sun,  the 
giver  of  all  blessings,  the  light  of  the  world.  For 
there  is  a  sense  of  natural  devotion  in  man  that 
impels  him  to  worship  something.  This  may  be 
dictated  by  fear,  it  may  proceed  from  hope,  or  it  may 
be  the  just  instinct  of  gratitude,  but  something  he 
must  worship,  and  this  worship  must  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  capacity  of  comprehension,  and  with 
the  extent  of  his  intellect,  so  that  his  faith  progresses 
as  do  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life.  All  the  reli- 
gians  of  the  world  proceed  from  this  ;  human  reason 
is  the  basis  of  them  all, — ‘  Therefore  as  man  pro¬ 
gresses,  his  creed  will  also  progress.’  ” 

All  that  is  very  well,”  said  Conchita  ;  but,  my 
dear  Walter,  I  have  always  been  taught  just  the  con¬ 
trary.  Religion  comes  from  heaven,  and  is,  therefore, 
always  the  same,  eternal  and  constant  as  God  himself. 
Reasoning  may  be  very  good,  but  faith  ought  to  be 
unmoved  by  it.  How  am  I  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
amidst  such  different  and  contradictory  statements  ?  ” 
The  Almighty  has  given  you  the  torch  that 
should  enlighten  your  intelligence,  reason,  and 
common  sense  !  Consult  your  own  conscience  and 
the  pure  depths  of  your  heart,  it  will  guide  you  by 
reason  towards  the  truth.” 

‘‘  Reason,  always  reason  !  How  I  do  wush  you 
could  hear  what  I  have  been  so  often  told  about 
reason.  Father  Mathias  has  told  me  that  we  ought 
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to  have  faith  in  spite  of  reason,  that  the  facts  which 
science  teaches  may  be  true  or  false,  but  that  its 
motive  for  teaching  them  is  a  wrong  one,  and  that 
even  to  doubt  the  truth  of  our  holy  faith  was  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  God.” 

“  They  spoke  to  you  like  that,  Conchita,  because 
you  were  a  poor  little  girl  shut  up  in  a  convent,  but 
they  would  not  use  such  arguments  to  a  man  of  the 
world.  Faith  is  all  very  well ;  nobody  has  so  much 
faith  as  I  have,  but  my  faith  is  not  theirs.  Theirs 
is  an  orthodox  faith,  mine  is  a  universal  one.  Let 
darkness  encompass  the  men  of  darkness,  and  let  us 
march  towards  the  light.  Where  would  man  be 
to-day  without  science  ?  Can  you  imagine  to  your¬ 
self  a  world  without  science,  a  people  without  civiliz¬ 
ation  ?  Man  would  be  little  more  than  an  animal, 
instinct  would  be  his  only  guide.  But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  he  has  intelligence,  he  can  reason  for 
himself.  He  is  born  naked,  but  he  can  make  for 
himself  clothes  ;  he  can  make  silks  and  velvets,  and 
can  dig  up  from  the  earth  gold  and  jewels  with 
which  to  adorn  his  bride.  He  finds  the  earth  a 
desert,  but  he  can  plant  trees  and  vegetables  in  it, 
and  make  a  paradise  of  its  dreary  surface.  He  has  no 
home,  but  he  can  build  for  himself  palaces,  and  he 
can  decorate  them,  if  he  likes,  with  the  most  perfect 
chefs  d\mivres  of  art.  The  ferocious  animals  may 
attack  him,  but  he  knows  how  to  defend  himself 
against  them,  and  can  even  make  use  of  some  of  them. 
At  night  darkness  may  surround  him,  but  he  can 
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create  an  artificial  light  inferior  only  to  the  sun 
itself  in  brilliancy.  He  finds  walking  a  difficult  and 
slow  way  of  proceeding,  so  he  makes  the  horse  carry 
him  from  place  to  place  ;  even  this  he  finds  tedious  and 
slow,  but  he  discovers  steam,  and  b}^  its  means  he  can 
travel  quickly  over  land  and  sea.  The  telegraph,  in 
which  he  employs  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
affords  him  a  new  way  of  communication  with  his  most 
distant  friends  as  if  they  were  sitting  by  his  side. 

All  this  man  owes  to  his  own  reason.  Compare 
the  savage,  the  primitive  inhabitant  of  our  world, 
with  the  man  of  to-day,  and  you  will  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  difference.  Faith  is  all  very  well, 
but  with  faith  alone,  man  would  never  have  become 
what  he  is  to-day.  God  has  put  in  us  all  the 
qualities  and  powers  that  we  might  need,  but  he 
meant  us  to  develope  them  and  bring  them  to  their 
greatest  state  of  perfection. 

“  Man  has  become  what  he  now  is  through  reason¬ 
ing  and  making  use  of  his  imagination,  for  every¬ 
thing  must  exist  in  his  mind  before  it  really  does 
exist  in  the  outer  world. 

“  Reasoning  is,  therefore,  good ;  do  not  think  that 
speculations  are  only  a  play  of  the  imagination — 
without  speculation  nothing  would  exist.  Man 
speculates  and  discovers  the  truth,  for  the  seeds  of 
great  discoveries  are  always  fioating  around  us,  but 
they  only  take  root  and  germinate  in  minds  well 
prepared  by  reasoning  to  receive  them. 

‘"You  may,  perhaps,  think  that  a  time  will  come 
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when  we  shall  speculate  no  more.  Such  a  time 
would  bring  death  to  man,  Those  illusions,  as  you 
call  them,  make  us  believe  in  this  world  and  hope  for 
the  next.  The  old  man  may  say  and  repeat  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  he  has  long  ago  lost  all  hope,  but  he 
is  mistaken ;  he  is  yet  rich  in  hope,  he  is  convinced 
that  his  end  is  as  yet  far  away.  The  longer  he  lives, 
the  longer  he  thinks  he  will  live ;  he  prepares  himself 
a^ain  and  as^ain  for  the  fiorht  ;  he  makes  his  nest  as  if 
he  was  to  live  for  ever.  It  is  the  old  men  who  reason 
most,  the  young  leave  it  all  to  chance.  The  older  we 
grow  the  more  we  speculate  and  think  about  the  future, 
for  it  is  strange  how  much  stronger  in  old  age  than  in 
youth  is  the  tendency  to  live  in  the  hereafter. 

‘‘  In  youth  we  have  our  whole  life  before  us,  but 
in  old  age  we  have  an  eternity  ! 

‘‘  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  distant  our  end 
appears.  Can  it  be,  perhaps,  because  life  is  a  circle, 
something  like  your  rosary,  Conchita  ?  You  begin 
to  count  the  beads  and  you  go  on  for  ever  counting, 
the  beads  seem  to  have  no  end,  you  forget  where  you 
began,  and  the  more  you  count  the  more  there  seem 
to  be  before  you.  In  this  endless  succession  the  past 
becomes  the  future  as  the  future  most  certainly  must 
become  the  past.  Could  this,  perchance,  be  the  great 
secret  of  our  existence  ? 

“  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  himself  remarks  that  '  there 
is  a  strong  analogy  for  believing  in  an  infinity  of  past 
existences,  which  must  have  had  connection ;  and 
human,  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  infinity  and 
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immortal  life,  and  its  succession  of  sleep  and  dreams 
as  a  type  of  the  changes  of  death  and  birth  to  which, 
from  its  nature,  it  is  liable.’^  '  Destruction  of  life  is 
only  a  change  of  existence,  and  supposing  the  new 
existence  a  superior  one,  it  is  a  gain.  To  the  supreme 
Intelligence  the  death  of  a  million  of  human  beings 
is  the  mere  circumstance  of  so  many  spiritual  essences 
changing  their  habitation,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
myriad  millions  of  larvae  that  leave  their  coats  and 
shells  behind  them,  and  rise  into  the  atmosphere  as 
flies,  in  a  summer  day.  When  man  measures  the 
works  of  the  divine  mind  by  his  own  feeble  combina¬ 
tions,  he  must  wander  in  gross  error  ;  the  infinite  can 
never  be  understood  by  the  finite.’  ”  f 

“  In  that,”  said  Conchita,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
great  philosopher.  Man  can  never  comprehend  God. 
We  may  reason  and  speculate  as  much  as  we  like, 
but  we  shall  always  be  in  ignorance  respecting  our 
divine  Creator.  For  this  reason  religion  must  be 
revealed  to  us,  man  could  never  arrive  at  the  truth 
unaided  by  God.” 

^^I  believe  in  revelation,  but  in  a  different  way 
from  you,  Conchita.  I  consider  all  discoveries  of 
science,  all  advance  in  knowledge,  as  revelation. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  if  there  be  a  supernatural 
power  mingled  with  it  or  not ;  most  likely  there 
is,  for  all  that  is  good  comes  from  God.  Man  has 

*  “  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.” 
Dialogue  iv. 

t  Ibid,  Dialogue  ii. 
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always  had  some  revelation  or  other  given  to  him, 
hut  as  nothing  can  be  given  that  cannot  he  re¬ 
ceived,  this  revelation  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  men  to  whom  it 
is  given  ;  as  man  progresses  he  needs  new  revelations, 
therefore  revelation  must  be  multiform.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  is  a  revealed  religion,  and 
that  the  Jewish  one  before  it,  was  also  a  revelation  of 
God  to  men, — a  revelation  of  God  adapted  for  the 
state  of  progress  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
But  if  we  admit  those  two  religions  so  opposed  to 
one  another,  so  different  in  every  respect,  to  be 
equally  revelations,  why  should  we  not  allow  all 
other  religions  to  be  also  revealed  by  God  himself  ?  It 
is  true  that  in  appearance  and  at  first  sight  they  may 
seem  different,  even  contradictory  ;  but  remember 
the  men  to  whom  they  were  given.  How  could  a 
Brahmin  of  two  thousand  years  ago  comprehend  the 
truths  of  Christianity  such  as  they  are  now  believed 
by  us,  even  if  they  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  God  ? 

I  will  repeat  to  you  again  those  verses  of  which 
I  am  so  fond. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  truth  of  the  present  is  but  the  truth  of 
the  past, 

But  each  phase  is  greater,  and  grander,  and  mightier  than  the 
last — 

That  the  past  is  ever  prophetic  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be, 

And  that  God  reveals  his  glory  by  slow  and  distinct  degree.” 

Conchita  remained  silent  for  some  time,  then  she 
said,  “  I  do  not  believe  in  your  views,  and  yet  I  can¬ 
not  help  liking  them,  they  seem  to  me  to  give  a  much 
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grander  and  nobler  idea  of  God  and  of  his  laws. 
You  paint  him  so  wonderful,  so  grand,  so  sublime, 
so  divine  in  all  his  works,  that  I  almost  agree  with 
you  in  many  respects.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  inexplicable  why  the  Christian  dispensation  should 
have  been  taught  just  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  not 
before  ;  surely  they  who  lived  before  that  time  were 
in  as  much  need  of  a  Saviour  as  we  ourselves  could 
be.  I  know  I  am  wrong  in  entertaining  those  mis¬ 
givings,  but  it  is  your  fault ;  you  taught  me  to  reason, 
and  now  I  suffer  the  consequences. 

“  Reason  is  a  telescope  which  strips  the  unknown, 
of  its  fantasies,  and  brings  life  near,  in  utter  naked¬ 
ness  ;  making  the  cold  reality  too  real  !  ” 

You  cannot  think  how  glad  I  am,  Conchita,  to 
see  that  you  are  beginning  to  use  your  reason  respect¬ 
ing  religion,  as  well  as  everything  else,  and  that 
you  intend  in  future  to  show  your  common-sense  on 
this  subject,  as  in  all  others.  If  men  would  only 
think  for  themselves,  what  different  opinions  would 
they  not  have  concerning  almost  everything  in  this 
life  !  But,  unfortunately,  investigation  is  sometimes 
difficult,  and  thinking  is  decidedly  an  effort.  Men 
have  found  it  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  take  opinions  ready-made  !  '  An 
ounce  of  custom,’  as  said  Hommel,  ‘  outweighs  a  ton 
of  reason.’  We  are  born  to  a  certain  creed,  our 
parents  take  no  end  of  trouble  to  teach  us  the  truth 
of  this  creed,  and  no  wonder  when  we  grow  up  that 
our  eyes  are  closed  to  everything  else. 

II.  c 
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“  I  do  not  therefore  blame  you,  Conchita,  for  your 
intolerance  and  superstition.  You  were  but  a  mere 
child  when  the  nuns  took  charge  of  your  conscience. 
They  and  their  priests  taught  you  to  believe  in  the 
Catholic  Church  as  in  the  only  true  and  infallible 
religion  in  this  world ;  they  even  taught  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  were  demons,  and  the  world  a  place  of 
corruption  and  perdition,  for  they  evidently  destined 
you  for  the  cloister.  This  sort  of  Catholic  theological 
terrorism  was  brought  into  play  in  order  to  keep  you 
firm  in  your  faith,  for  they  know  very  well  that  fear 
alone  could  make  you  believe  in  their  creed. 

“  Now  you  are  in  the  world,  in  that  place  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  perdition,  and  you  have  beside  you  a 
man,  a  demon,  as  they,  of  course,  say  we  all  are  out 
of  the  monastery.  Do  you  still  believe  in  what  the 
nuns  told  you  in  your  convent 

“  I  hardly  know  what  to  say ;  it  is  true  that  they 
painted  the  world  to  me  very  different  to  what  it  is 
in  reality,  but  then  they  knew  no  better,  they  had 
only  seen  it  through  the  barred  windows  of  their 
cells.  They  were  honest  in  what  they  taught  me ; 
they  really  did  believe  what  they  taught.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  believe  in  their  views,  and,  I  must  say, 
you  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  know  its  ways, 
ought  to  know  it  better  than  the  poor  nuns  in  their 
convent.  I  can  hardly  call  you  a  demon,  and  yet  you 
are  precisely  what  they  told  me  men  were  in  this 
world ;  yet,  I  love  you  for  all  that!  and,  in  spite  of  your 
doubts  and  your  philosophy,  you  are  very  religious.” 
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I  try  to  be  so ;  it  is  because  I  am  so  religious 
that  I  want  to  possess  the  true  religion ;  if  I  fail  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  my  faith.  I  never  deceive  myself  in 
that ;  it  is  my  own  ignorance  and  want  of  knowledge. 
Yet  I  pray  that  faith  may  come  to  me,  but  I  pray 
alone.  I  pray  in  a  temple  made  by  God’s  own  hands, 
and  in  which  I  believe  God  dwells,  and  dwells  for  my 
guidance  and  my  good, — my  heart.  I  believe  most 
fervently  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  for  with  prayer 
comes  hope,  and  hope  brings  peace  and  resignation  ; 
it  also  gives  me  strength,  and  I  want  that  above  all 
things.  When  I  am  afflicted  and  I  pray,  God’s  peace 
comes  down  into  my  heart,  and  I  feel  it  is  so,  and 
then  I  know  that  my  prayer  is  answered. 

I  call  myself  a  philosopher,  and  yet  my  philo¬ 
sophy  is  not  that  taught  by  the  sophistries  of  the 
schools.  I  believe  that  a  soul  when  yearning  and 
aspiring  towards  God,  opens  itself  to  the  influence  of 
new  light,  strength,  and  peace,  and  that  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  flows  into  it,  and  the  man  becomes  more  perfect, 
more  God-like.  In  this  I  firmly  believe.  And  yet,  if 
any  one  asked  me  why  ?  I  could  not  tell  the  reason. 
My  views  may,  perhaps,  not  be  really  philosophical, 
but  I  cannot  help  believing  in  them.  I  say  as 
Hamlet,  that  perhaps  ‘  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy.’ 

I  remember  some  verses,  written  by  Mr  S.  C. 
Hall,  the  well-known  English  author,  that  although 
they  sneer  at  poor  philosophy  in  order  to  exalt  faith. 
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and  are  consequently  more  in  your  way  than  mine, 
I  will  repeat  to  you,  as  they  perhaps  express  my 
ideas  better  than  I  can  myself !  hut  remember,  dear 
one,  that  mine  is  the  philosophy  of  faith.  Here  are 
the  verses, — 

All  hail,  philosophy  !  light-giving  light ! 

Light  all  its  own,  made  by  and  for  it,  hail ! 

Making  a  dark  obscure  serenely  bright, 

By  five  unerring  helps  that  cannot  fail. 

What  idle  hopes  and  futile  faith,  are  theirs, 

Who  yearn  for  painless  homes  beyond  the  sky, 

Of  which  they  fondly  fancy  they  are  heirs, 

'  Heirs  of  immortal  life  that  cannot  die  ! 

“  Absurd  the  dream,  that  death  will  not  be  death. 

That  earth-love  can  be  heaven-love,  that  we  part 
To  meet  the  dead  again,  and  breathe  the  breath 
Of  life  eternal ;  heart  rejoined  to  heart ! 

“  Thus  doting  mothers  think  !  and  friend  of  friend ! 

Even  wives  and  husbands  have  this  baseless  trust, 

They  cannot  see  that  hopes  and  loves  wiU  end. 

When  animated  dust  is  only  dust. 

“  Such  dull  delusions  science  can  dispel ; 

Such  superstitions  of  an  after-state, 

The  shallow  thoughts  that  picture  heaven  and  hell, 

And  give  us  providence  in  lieu  of  fate. 

“  So  let  the  ‘  fools  ’  who  say  there  is  no  God, 

No  life  but  this,  no  heaven  that  can  be  won, 

Poor  sceptics  who  reject  this  staff  and  rod, 

Joy  in  extinction  after  life  is  done. 

“  They  limit  the  omnipotence,  to  acts 

That  science  calls  ‘  the  possible^’  and  thus 
Bounding  the  Infinite  by  rules  and  facts, 

Explain  the  fable  of  the  soul  to  us ! 
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“  Then  thousand  thousand  things  exist,  we  know, 

By  science  tested  and  by  reason  tried, 

With  no  conclusive  issue  ;  save  to  show 

How  much  we  need  a  better  light  and  guide, 

“  Can  science  gauge  the  influence  that  draws 
The  needle  to  the  magnet  ?  Can  it  see 
The  perfume  of  the  rose  ?  or  measure  laws 
By  which  the  flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee  ? 

“  In  spite  of  science  and  its  five  poor  tests^ 

It  may  have  been  a  part  of  nature’s  plan 
To  people  other  spheres  with  other  guests — 
Ascending,  or  descending,  up  from  man. 

“  And  beings  not  of  earth  or  mortal  birth, 

The  first-born  of  creation,  may  have  been. 

And  may  be,  ministers  of  love  to  earth, 

A  cloud  of  witnesses,  though  yet  unseen. 

And  those  we  call  ‘  the  dead,’  who  are  not  dead, 
Death  was  their  herald  to  celestial  life  ! 

May  soothe  the  aching  hearts  and  weary  heads 
In  pain,  in  toil,  in  sorrow,  and  in  strife. 

“  That  is  a  part  of  every  natural  creed — 

Instinctive  teachings  of  another  state. 

When  manacles  of  earth  are  loosed  and  freed. 

Which  science  Vainly  strives  to  dissipate.  ' 

“  In  tortuous  paths,  with  prompters  blind,  we  trust 
One  guide — to  lead  us  forth  and  set  us  free — 

Give  us.  Lord  God  !  all  merciful  and  just. 

The  faith  that  is  but  confidence  in  thee  ! 

“  Oh  Lord  !  in  mercy  give  to  those  who  grope 
In  darkness,  light ;  to  those  whose  human  ties 
Are  strong,  that  anchor  of  the  future  .  .  .  Hope. 
The  word  that  leads  to  life,  that  never  dies. 

^‘Give  them  a  living  faith,  whose  faith  is  dead  ; 

A  spirit  right  within  their  hearts  renew  ; 

Have  patience  with  them.  Lord!  thou  who  hast  said 
‘  Forgive  them !  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  1  ’ 
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CoNCHiTA  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  conversa- 
tiou  I  have  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  She  had 
also  begun  to  think, — this  I  could  perceive,  although 
I  said  nothing  to  her — her  clear  and  intelligent  mind 
began  now  to  exert  its  reasoning  powers,  and  I  hoped 
would  soon  free  itself  from  the  superstitions,  and  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas,  with  which  it  had  been  imbued  and 
bound,  by  the  priests  and  nuns,  during  her  girlhood, 
in  the  Spanish  convent. 

She  now  began  to  reflect  and  to  judge  for  herself, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  although  her  faith 
remained  unshaken,  yet  she  could  not  help  seeing  that 
I  was  also  right,  and  that  there  was  much  foundation 
for  my  misgivings  ;  and,  therefore,  I  perceived  that 
she  no  longer  opposed  me  with  her  former  decision 
and  energy. 

And  had  no  change  -come  over  my  mind  ?  It 
would  be  hard  to  say — but  I  certainly  felt  at  times 
that  the  sweet  reliant  faith  of  my  young  wife  bad 
exercised  a  soothing  influence  upon  me,  and  had  made 
me  less  bitter  against  the  existing  creeds  of  mankind. 
I  seemed  to  see  them  in  another  light,  and  began  to 
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reflect  that  they  had  so  far  assisted  man  in  his 
onward  march  through  the  ages.  With  their  light  to 
guide  and  their  strength  to  support,  humanity  had 
reached  its  present  stand-point,  and  if  now,  with  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  so  many  centuries  behind 
us,  and  the  flood  of  light  of  the  future  which  had 
burst  upon  us,  with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  our  former  light  appeared  dim 
and  shadowy,  we  were  not  justified  in  reviling  it,  as 
I  had  but  too  often  done,  and  that  it  was  not  only 
ungrateful  of  me  to  wish  to  extinguish  it,  because  I  had 
perceived  the  glorious  light  of  a  brighter  day,  but  also 
imprudent  to  endeavour  to  do  so,  before  that  fast 
dawning  light  had  reached  a  sufficient  altitude,  to  be 
seen  by  all  ;  when  in  the  full  tide  of  its  noon-day 
splendour,  it  would  naturally,  and  of  itself,  extinguish 
the  waning  and  flickering  light  of  the  past,  as  that 
had  before  outshone  its  predecessor. 

My  sweet  young  wife  fondly  believed  that  her 
influence  would  lead  my  mind  back  to  the  former 
faith  of  its  childhood  ;  she  did  not  know  that  there  is 
no  going  backwards  for  the  intelligence,  and  that 
'progress  is  God’s  first  law  for  the  Spirit  as  for  all 
created  things. 

She  tried  to  convince  me  that  philosophy  was  but  a 
cold  substitute  for  faith  ;  and  I  let  her  think  that  her 
faith  had  revived  mine,  which,  however,  had  never 
for  a  moment  been  extinguished  ;  for  I  had  never 
been  a  mere  cold  unbelieving  philosopher,  but  a  warm¬ 
hearted  free  Theist,  full  of  faith  and  belief  in  the 
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perfect  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  in 
the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  divine 
Creator.  My  dear  wife  thought  she  was  now  teaching 
me  that  philosophy  alone  could  not  take  in  our  hearts 
the  place  of  religion.  But  if  religion  means  love  to 
God,  then  was  I  religious,  for  that  love  I  felt — deep, 
fervent,  heartfelt,  admiring,  worshipping — in  my 
inner  soul,  and  overflowing,  even  in  tears  from  my 
eyes,  when  I  contemplated  the  marvellous  fitness  and 
beauty  that  I  found  everywhere  spread  out  around  me. 
I  was  not  a  mere  admirer  of  nature,  but  a  worshipper 
of  nature’s  God. 

I  was,  therefo3^e,  truly  religious ;  and  I  determined 
in  my  heart,  that  until  my  clearer  and  more  elevated 
ideas  of  the  Universal  Father  could  be  distinctly 
appreciated  and  comprehended  by  Conchita,  that  I 
would,  so  far,  give  her  pleasure  as  to  conform  in  all 
respects  to  the  outward  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church — which,  after  all,  seemed  to  me  to  hold  more 
truths,  in  a  dim,  shadowy  sort  of  way,  under  the 
thickly  shrouding  veil  of  its  so-called  “  mysteries,” — 
than  I  had  found  in  all  my  long  search  amongst 
the  other  religions  of  the  two  great  continents.  I 
therefore  determined  to  be  what  the  world  calls 
religious,  and  to  attend  regularly  the  ceremonies  of 
Catholic  worship.  I  should  still  hold  my  own 
opinions  about  the  good  sense  of  them,  and  therefore, 
whatever  I  might  appear,  I  could  never  be  orthodox  ; 
for  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  religion 
and  theological  orthodoxy ;  and  I  had  been  too  free 
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an  enquirer  after  truth,  ever  to  be  again  what  the 
church  calls  orthodox. 

And  after  all,  what  is  orthodoxy  \ 

Religion  is  universal,  but  orthodoxy  is  exclusive. 
What  is  orthodox  in  Spain,  for  instance,  is  far  from 
being  orthodox  in  Scotland.  Religion  unites  man¬ 
kind,  but  theology  divides  it.  Religion  is  love, 
theology  is  bigotry.  The  good  the  one  performs  in 
the  world  is  undone  by  the  other.  And  yet,  I 
suppose,  there  can  be  no  established  religion  without 
its  theological  orthodoxy  ;  this  is  a  great  pity,  for  re¬ 
ligion  is  light,  and  love,  and  virtue,  and  peace,  but 
orthodoxy  disunites  men,  and  contradicts  the  doctrines 
preached  by  the  religion. 

That  night,  we  arrived  very  late  at  Aberfeldy, 
where  we  put  up  at  the  Breadalbane  Arms  Inn. 
Conchita  was  very  tired,  so  she  immediately  retired 
to  her  room.  I  was  also  weary,  but  my  mind  was 
too  unsettled  to  allow  me  to  sleep  in  peace,  so  I  left 
the  hotel,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill  opposite  the 
railway -station,  that  leads  to  the  Falls  of  Moness. 

I  passed  the  first  fall,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
cascades,  formed  by  a  small  tributary  rivulet,  and  I 
crossed  over  some  other  falls,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  high,  by  a  rustic  bridge.  Here  the  glen  is  deep, 
and  so  exceedingly  confined,  that  the  trees,  in  some 
places,  unite  their  branches  from  opposite  sides. 

I  then  remembered  Burns’s  verses  : 
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“  The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa’s, 

The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fa’s,  ‘ 

O’erhung  wi’  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 

The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

“  The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown’d  wi’  flowers, 

White  o’er  the  linn  the  burnie  pours. 

And  rising,  wets,  wi’  misty  showers. 

The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

In  this  retired  and  romantic  spot  I  sat  down  upon 
a  mossy  bank  beside  the  roaring  water. 

My  mind  was  so  full  of  the  subjects  we  had  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  day,  that  I  still  continued  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  them.  The  train  of  ideas  which  had  run 
through  my  head  for  the  last  few  days,  now  flowed 
on  with  a  vividness  and  force  increased  by  the  still¬ 
ness  and  solitude  of  the  scene. 

“  What  can  be  the  great  mystery  of  our  exist¬ 
ence?’’  I  exclaimed.  ‘‘We  see  every  day  new  men 
born  and  die  ;  but  we  know  not  whence  they  came 
nor  whither  they  go  ;  and  even  i}iis  life  is  so  uncer¬ 
tain,  so  changeable.  Chance  seems  to  be  its  only 
director,  and  yet  some  law  or  other  must  govern  its 
perpetual  changes.  Life  would  be  perfect  if  it  would 
only  last.  But  it  will  not  last.  I  try  to  fancy  to 
myself  that  Conchita,  and  I  shall  live  here  for  ever 
together,  happy  the  one  for  the  other.  But  this 
is  only  a  dream,  it  cannot  be,  life  will  not  last;  when 
we  most  enjoy  it  then  it  is  taken  away  from  us.  I 
often  hear  people  say,  that  this  is  only  a  preparatory 
state  for  another  and  a  truer  life.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  such  were  the  case,  men  would  only  have 
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one  thought,  and  one  occupation  in  it,  which  would 
be  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  future  life.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  we  live  as  if  this  were  the 
true,  the  only  life  ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  future ;  if  we  only  knew  what  was  to  be  our 
future  destiny,  we  should  certainly  spend  our  lives  in 
quite  a  different  way.  ^  I  do  not  know,’  said  Pascal, 
‘  who  has  put  me  in  the  world,  nor  what  is  the 
world,  nor  what  I  am  myself.  I  am  in  complete 
ignorance  of  all  things  :  I  do  not  know  what  is  my 
body,  nor  my  soul,  nor  my  senses  ;  and  this  part  of 
my  being  that  is  thus  reasoning  about  itself,  is  as  un¬ 
known  to  me  as  the  rest.’^ 

“  I  called  up  reflections  of  this  kind  in  my  mind. 
‘We  see,’  I  said,  ‘  race  after  race  of  men  come 
into  the  world,  live  therein,  die,  and  then  disappear, 
never  more  to  be  seen*  or  heard  of  again  ;  and  yet, 
one  race  succeeds  another  so  closely,  and  one  family 
takes  up  the  civilization  left  by  the  preceding  one,  in 
such  a  way  that  we  might  very  easily  be  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  all  are  one  and  the  same.’  ” 

My  abstraction  then  became  deeper,  the  full  moon 
of  July,  shone  in  all  her  brilliancy  between  the  trees, 
the  waters  seemed  as  molten  silver  running  beneath 
my  feet,  little  by  little  the  light  of  the  moon  became 
more  and  more  vague,  the  whole  scene  seemed  to 
vanish  before  my  sight,  and  to  leave  only  the  pale 
silvery  rays  of  the  moon.  The  roar  of  the  waterfall 
was  changed  into  a  soft  melodious  music.  I  felt  my- 
*  Pensees  de  Pascal,  p.  39.  Biliotheque  Nationale,  vol.  Ixi. 
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self  going  to  sleep.  But  it  was  not  a  natural  sleep, 
it  seemed  more  like  a  trance  than  anything  else.  I 
had  never  experienced  this  strange  sensation  before, 
and  yet  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  dream. 

I  presently  heard  a  sweet  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  from  the  waters  below  me.  I  tried  to  open  my 
eyes,  but  could  not.  The  voice  said  in  a  distinct 
but  low  tone,  I  am  a  spirit  who  was  once  a  man  ; 
and  I  know  that  though  dead,  I  have  never  really 
died.” 

I  tried  to  ask  a  question  of  this  strange  being 
whom  I  could  not  see,  but  it  answered  my  thought, 
even  before  I  could  open  my  mouth  to  speak. 

“  You  want  to  know,”  said  the  voice,  “  the  object, 
and  the  plan  of  creation,  the  scheme  of  the  universe  ; 
you  have  the  folly  to  believe  that  you  could  under¬ 
stand  the  laws  of  God  if  they  were  revealed  to  you  ! 
Oh  !  ignorant  and  vain  mortal  !  When  millions  of 
ages  are  necessary  in  order  that  a  mere  spirit  may 
become  an  intelligence,  you  pretend  to  reach  your 
final  destination,  the  supreme  goodness  and  the 
supreme  knowledge,  all  at  once,  regardless  of 
all  the  influences  of  space  and  time  !  I  am  not  a 
man,  I  am  an  intelligence,  superior  to  man,  •  but 
inferior  to  the  angels  of  God.  Yet  I  know  a  great 
deal  that  I  can  teach  you.  I  will  show  you  how 
ignorant  you  are.  Submit  your  whole  existence  to 
me  for  the  moment,  part  with  your  human  life,  and 
mingle  yourself  in  mine,  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
carry  you  back  through  the  past  ages  and  show  you 
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your  past  life  ;  yes,  your  'past  life.  Yield  your  mind 
wholly  to  my  influence.” 

The  voice  ceased.  I  felt  pains  all  over  me,  as  if 
my  spirit  was  separating  itself  from  my  body.  I  felt 
freer  and  freer,  at  last  I  lost  all  consciousness.  When 
I  came  back  to  my  senses,  I  saw  a  wild,  desolate 
scene  before  my  eyes.  It  could  not  have  been  in 
this  earth,  for  in  it  every  thing  seemed  of  one  colour, 
a  dim,  hazy  gray,  such  as  we  sometimes  behold  in 
the  twilight  of  a  misty  morning.  The  whole  country 
before  me  appeared  covered  with  marshes.  I  saw 
wild  animals  of  every  description,  among  the  most 
perfect  of  these  I  noticed  one  particularly,  its  shape 
was  between  that  of  a  monkey  and  a  man,  he  was, 
however,  covered  with  hair.  I  looked  at  him  closely, 
and  suddenly  I  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  ...  I  had  re¬ 
cognised  myself  in  this  horrible  brute  ! 

“  You  are  frightened  at  your  own  self !  ”  said  the 
voice  of  my  invisible  guide,  “just  like  man  !  This 
is  your  flrst  appearance  upon  the  earth  in  the  initial 
state  of  humanity,  for  the  country,  you  see,  is  on  your 
own  earth,  you  have  lately  been  developed  out  of  the 
forces  of  nature  ;  those  animals  yonder  were  your  pre¬ 
decessors,  your  human  career  begins.”  The  sweet 
voiced  ceased,  I  was  again  left  in  an  unconscious  state. 

When  the  darkness  vanished,  the  scene  before 
my  eyes  was  still  the  same  ;  but  the  sun  was  now 
beginning  to  throw  a  lurid  glare  over  the  marshes.  I 
then  saw  forests  of  enormous  trees,  but  the  same  wild 
animals  as  before.  I  saw  myself — this  time,  a  being 
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similar  to  the  South  African  savages  of  the  present 
day.  I  was  naked,  my  skin  was  black ;  I  had  in  my 
hand  a  sharp  pointed  axe,  made  of  a  fish  bone,  with 
which  I  was  trying  to  kill  a  poor  little  animal  that 
the  storm  had  placed  in  my  path.  I  killed  it  at  last, 
and  to  my  horror,  I  began  to  eat  it  raw  !  I  shut  my 
eyes. 

When  I  again  opened  them,  I  beheld  quite  a 
different  scene.  The  landscape  before  me  was  a  wild 
one,  which,  however,  possessed  many  natural  beauties  ; 
it  was  a  scene  such  as  I  had  often  witnessed  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  country  seemed  to  be  populated 
with  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization.  I  again  saw 
myself,  covered  this  time  with  skins  of  animals, 
kneeling  before  the  rising  sun,  to  which  I  was  render¬ 
ing  worship. 

This  was  your  first  act  of  adoration,”  said  the 
voice  that  still  sounded  in  my  ear  as  the  murmur  of 
the  waters  of  Aberfeldy.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show 
you,  in  a  succession  of  visions,  the  progress  you  have 
made,  both  in  your  physical  and  your  moral  condition. 
I  will  show  you  the  different  civilization  through 
which  you  have  passed,  and  the  different  religions  to 
which  you  have  belonged.  Showing  you  your  past 
life,  I  intend  to  teach  you  that  of  humanity  in 
general,  whose  history  has  been  more  or  less  like  your 
own,  for  all  men  must  pass  through  every  stage  of 
civilization  before  they  can  attain  perfection.  This  is 
the  first  stage — man  appears,  for  the  first  time,  upon 
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the  earth  ;  he  is  ignorant,  and  his  physical  as  well  as 
his  moral  condition  is,  as  yet,  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
He  is  little  less  than  a  savage  ;  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  causes  that  produce  the  phenomena  which,  to-day, 
seem  so  natural  to  him  ;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  tempest ;  the  eclipses  are,  to  him,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  marvels  ;  he  attributes  a  supernatural  cause  to 
everything  that  is  beyond  his  weak  and  uncultivated 
intelligence.  Fear  is  also  united  to  this  strange  feel¬ 
ing,  and  in  his  ignorance,  he  imagines  that  if  he 
could  win  over  the  elements  to  his  side,  he  might  do 
better  than  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  planet,  who 
called  supernatural,  the  causes  which  produced  those 
phenomena  that  he  could  not  understand.  Those 
phenomena  soon  became  gods,  and  man,  in  his  ignor¬ 
ant  terror  of  everything  supernatural,  worshipped 
successively,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky.  You  behold, 
now,  the  first  worship — that  of  the  sun,  the  lord  of 
the  day.  You  see  yourself  advancing  upon  your 
knees  over  the  ground  ;  see,  you  cut  branches  off  the 
dead  trees,  and  you  place  upon  them  a  poor  innocent 
lamb,  you  are  going  to  perform  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  yourself  and  yours  the  protection  of  the  sun. 

“  But  centuries  pass,  you  die  and  are  again  born 
upon  earth — that  is  to  say  that  when  your  body  is 
getting  old  and  useless,  you  change  it  for  another,  and 
thus  obtain  new,  soft,  and  more  impressionable  organs; 
this  you,  in  your  ignorance,  have  called  death  and 
birth  ;  it  is  only  the  natural  consequences  of  time  and 
eternal  progress.” 
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I  now  beheld  another  scene ;  I  saw  myself  again 
reaping  and  gleaning  corn,  and  then  making  a  sort  of 
bread  out  of  it.  Upon  a  hill  I  saw  a  rude  primitive 
kind  of  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  a  wooden  altar 
sent  a  column  of  smoke  towards  the  blue  sky.  The 
voice  of  the  Genius  said  then,  Passing  through  the 
centuries  you,  or  rather  your  race,  have  discovered 
that  those  phenomena  you  once  worshipped  were  only 
the  effects  of  unknown  but  superior  causes.  This 
discovery  has  changed  your  primitive  fetichism  into 
an  ideal  polytheism.  Before  this  change  every  object 
had  been  deified,  and  each  man  w'orshipped  a  great 
multitude  of  fetiches  or  idols,  to  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  sacrifices ;  with  time,  however,  those  material 
objects  were  converted  into  ideas  represented  by 
symbols,  thus  you  see  before  the  door  of  your  little 
cottage  the  altar  on  which  you  sacrifice,  as  did  Abra¬ 
ham  to  Jehovah,  to  the  God  who  has  succeeded  in 
your  heart  to  the  idols  you  worshipped  in  your  former 
existences.  But  this  change  has  not  taken  place  all 
of  a  sudden,  like  all  those  other  changes  you  see  which 
take  place  in  the  religions  of  this  world  ;  it  was  not 
effected  in  one  day,  but  was  the  work  of  centuries, 
for  it  is  only  as  we  go  on  progressing,  that  we  can 
admit  new  truths  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  in 
our  hearts.  Nothing  in  nature  takes  place  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  things  change  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  draw  a  line  between  any 
two  religions  of  those  that  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  this  planet,  and  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the 
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other  begins  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  when  a  man  abandons  one  opinion  for 
another.  The  difference  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
centre,  the  outer  extremities  touch  one  another,  what¬ 
ever  man  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  for  in  his  ignor¬ 
ance  he  believes  that  everything  takes  place  by  means 
of  catastrophes,  he  forgets  that  in  nature  everything 
goes  on  smoothly,  that  one  thing  grows  naturally  out 
of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  we  do  not  jump 
from  one  conclusion  to  another.  So  that  he  takes 
what  in  reality  is  only  a  single  link  of  a  grand  chain 
of  transitions,  as  one  great  truth  that  outweighs  and 
eclipses  the  whole  series  of  facts  to  which  it  belongs.” 

Again,  another  scene  broke  upon  my  vision,  I 
saw  a  stately  magnificent  temple,  a  great  crowd  of 
men  and  women  beautifully  dressed  in  purple  and 
gold,  kneeling  before  the  great  altar.  In  one  of  the 
men  I  recognised  myself,  in  one  of  the  women — 
Conchita. 

The  love  which  you  have  for  your  wife  is  not  a 
new  love,”  said  the  spirit ;  you  have  known  her  be¬ 
fore,  in  other  stages  of  existence,  and  you  have  loved 
her,  she  was  then  your  wife,  as  she  is  now  your 
bride,  for  love  can  never  die,  but  you  are  too  material 
yet,  to  comprehend  the  great  laws  that  govern  these 
things  ;  you  know  the  effects,  but  you  ignore  the 
causes  which  produce  them.  In  the  scene  before  you 
you  behold  Greece  in  all  her  splendour  ;  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  goes  on  advancing,  you  will  see  human  life  more 
replete  with  power  and  activity  ;  paper  and  the  art 
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of  writing  have  been  discovered,  they  have  gradually 
arisen  out  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  civili¬ 
zation  which  preceded  this  ;  steel  has  taken  the  place 
of  iron,  as  iron  took  the  place  of  bronze.  Marble  you 
see  now  employed  in  building  instead  of  mud,  and 
the  primitive  little  cottage  of  your  former  existence 
has  been  converted  into  a  magnificent  palace,  where 
you  can  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that  this  state  of 
civilization  can  afford  you.  But  you  are  far  from 
being  happy  yet  ;  you  are  still  ignorant  and  selfish. 
You  do  not  abstain  from  crime,  for  you  know  not  its 
consequences;  you  love  yourself  better  than  your  God, 
and  you  hate  your  fellow  creatures  ;  it  is  necessary 
you  should  pass  through  another  life  before  you  can 
be  brought  to  comprehend  all  this.” 

I  again  lost  all  consciousness ;  another  vision  dawned 
before  my  eyes.  It  was  Home,  the  magnificent  Borne 
of  the  Caesars.  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  a  tall  handsome  man  addressing 
the  multitude.  Some  listened  to  him  with  pleasure, 
others  laughed  at  him. 

“  The  man  you  see  before  you,”  said  the  voice 
of  my  guide,  is  Peter,  the  apostle  of  Christianity. 
The  Pagan  worship  is  being  done  away  with.  The 
world  has  grown  too  enlightened  to  believe  still  in 
the  gods  of  mythology ;  philosophy  has  altered  the 
opinions  of  most  men.  Socrates,  Plato,  Pythagoras, 
have  worked  marvels;  but  philosophy  is  not  enough, 
men  need  something  more  tangible  than  mere  ideas  ; 
the  learned  few  alone  can  receive  those  advanced  doc- 
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trines  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  need  a  new  religion. 
Jesus  came  upon  earth,  and  was  the  first  to  preach 
this  new  faith,  but  all  men  are  not  advanced  enough 
to  comprehend  his  beautiful  religion.  He  becomes 
the  first  sacrifice  to  this  new  creed,  for  all  pioneers 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  most  reformers 
perish  in  behalf  of  their  doctrines ;  and  his  blood 
sanctified  his  teachings.  With  time,  Rome,  the 
mother  of  modern  civilization,  takes  up  this  new 
faith ;  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  becomes 
embodied  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church,  the 
Rome  of  the  Popes,  succeeds  that  of  the  Caesars,  and 
under  their  influence  sciences  and  art  prosper.  You, 
amongst  others,  adopt  this  new  creed,  and  with  its 
beautiful  doctrines  you  become  a  new  man.  You  have 
had  now  so  many  existences  that  you  begin  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  true  meaning  of  an  earthly  life.” 

The  scene  again  changed.  Loch  Lomond  appeared 
before  me  in  all  its  beauty ;  the  moon  shone  brightly 
upon  two  figures  that  were  walking  arm  in  arm  by 
its  shores.  In  them  I  recognised  myself  and  Con- 
chita.  You  have  now  come  to  your  present  state 
of  being  ;  the  seeds  you  have  sown  in  your  past  exis¬ 
tences  begin  now  to  give  their  fruit,  you  and  your 
love  have  become  at  last  one ;  your  paths  have  lain 
for  a  long  time  side  by  side,  but  they  have  not  merged 
into  one  till  now.  Compare  your  present  condition 
with  that  which  you  presented  the  day  you  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  earth.  Remember  the  uncultivated 
savage,  and  behold  the  modern  philosopher!  Your 
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career  has  not  been  a  very  glorious  one ;  it  has  been 
full  of  pains  and  sorrows,  troubles  and  trials,  but  now 
you  see  that  it  has  all  been  for  your  good,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  them  you  would  never  have  been  what 
you  now  are — suffering  is  a  good  thing  j  out  of  suffer¬ 
ing  arises  all  that  is  most  pure,  most  holy,  most  per¬ 
fect'  Both  moral  and  physical  suffering  exalt  the 
goul — they  raise  the  mind  above  surrounding  objects 
and  purify  it.  You  are  too  material  yet  to  undei- 
stand  the  benefits  derived  from  re -in carnation  ;  know  . 
only  that  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is 
enough  for  you  now.  I  see  you  want  to  know  if  you 
will  live  again  upon  this  earth. — I  have  shown  you 
your  past,  you  must  now  guess  at  your  future. — 
You  know  now  your  destiny  and  the  object  of  your 
life  ;  to  perfect  yourself,  to  become  as  good  as 
possible,  as  wise  as  possible,  and,  above  all,  to  learn 
to  love  and  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I 
see  in  your  thought  that  you  want  to  know  which  is 
the  true  religion.  Oh,  ignorant  man  I  have  you  be¬ 
held  the  past  history  of  humanity  and  not  guessed 
this.  All  religions  are  true.  The  God  of  the  savage 
is  the  God  of  the  civilized  European,  only  that  the 
one  worshipped  him  in  the  sun  and  the  other  in  his 
mind.  The  Brahmin  is  right  in  sacrificing  to  Brahma, 
and  you  are  right  in  worshipping  God  as  a  Catholic. 
As  man  goes  on  advancing  his  ideas  change,  but  God 
does  not  change.  Christianity  is  the  most  modern 
relimon,  and  therefore  the  most  suited  to  your  present 
state  of  being.  You  also  want  to  know  why  the  law  of  a 
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succession  of  existences  has  not  before  been  taught  unto 

O 

men  ?  I  answer  you  it  has,  many  and  many  a  time, 
but  men  were  then  not  enough  advanced  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  Buddha  taught  it  in  India,  and  his  disciples 
laughed  at  it.  Pythagoras  tried  to  teach  it  in  ancient 
Greece,  but  his  followers  misunderstood  him,  and  some 
even  killed  themselves  so  as  to  be  born  again  in  a 
different  state  of  society.  Christ  also  preached  this 
doctrine  in  Judea,  but  the  world  did  not  understand 
him.  Even  now  you  are  hardly  enough  advanced  to 
comprehend  all  its  consequences,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  believed  in 
the  world.  Yet  you  know  enough  now  to  direct  your 
course  of  life  towards  the  truth.  The  better  you  are 
in  this  life,  the  happier  you  will  be  in  the  next,  for 
God  is  just,  and  gives  to  all  men  what  they  deserve. 

I  am  also  in  a  state  of  progression  ;  but  I  am  no 
longer  a  man.  I  have  lived  several  times  upon  the 
earth,  not  precisely  upon  yours,  for  that  was  not 
created  when  I  was  in  the  human  state  of  being,  but 
in  other  worlds  of  a  similar  nature.  Now  I  am  an 
intelligence,  I  dwell  in  light,  and  know  what  you,  in 
your  ignorance,  would  call  ‘  all  things^  but  what,  in 
reality,  only  shows  me  how  little  I  do  know.  To 
obey  and  to  love  God  I  feel  to  be  my  duty.  I  know 
his  laws,  I  admire  his  justice,  I  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  this  is  as  much  as  any  being  can  do, 
and  I  am  happy,  happier  than  you  can  have  any  idea 
of,  for  I  know  that  God  loves  me.” 

The  melodious  voice  of  my  invisible  guide  ceased. 
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I  again  heard  the  roar  of  the  waterfall  below  me.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  awakened  from  a 
long  dream,  the  moon  had  disappeared,  the  scene  was 
in  perfect  darkness.  I  got  up  and  made  my  way,  as 
best  I  could,  to  the  hotel.  As  I  walked,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  spirit,  who  still 
whispered  in  my  ear,  ''  Progress  is  the  law  of  God!' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  VISION. 

The  next  morning  I  told  Concbita  all  about  my 
vision  near  the  falls  of  Moness,  and  the  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  preceded  it. 

“  It  must  have  been  a  dream,”  said  my  young  bride, 
when  I  had  finished. 

It  may,”  I  answered,  but  you  must  allow  it  to 
have  been  a  most  extraordinary  one  ;  and,  after  all, 
why  should  you  call  this  vision  of  mine  a  dream, 
when  you  believe  in  the  apparitions  of  saints,  and  in 
many  visions  infinitely  more  wonderful  having  taken 
place,  for  instance,  those  of  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  of 
St  Theresa,  of  St  John,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  in  so  many 
other  visions  of  saints  and  seers.” 

“  I  believe  in  the  visions  of  the  saints,  because 
they  were  saints,  and  therefore  good  enough  to  be 
permitted  to  see  them  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  in 
every  one  who  tells  me  he  has  had  an  extraordinary 
dream.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Conchita.  It  must 
have  been  only  a  dream,  caused  by  the  agitated 
state  of  my  mind,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  admire  its 
unity  ;  and  I  think  the  doctrine  it  inculcated. 
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although  perhaps  rather  startling  at  first  sight,  is 
most  philosophical.  I  believe  in  the  eternal  progress 
of  the  spirit.  I  believe  the  eternal  purification  and 
advancement  of  the  moral  part  of  our  being,  to  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  law  which  directs  the  course 
of  humanity.  God  put  in  each  of  us,  when  he  made 
us,  a  magnetic  needle  that  directs  our  steps  towards 
that  eternal  progress  ;  for  the  progress  that  has  God 
for  a  point  of  attraction,  is  a  progress  without  end. 

‘‘  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  harm  that  would 
arise  from  material  advancement,  is  to  progress  at  the 
same  time  morally,  for  the  destiny  of  man  is  not  to 
be  happy  in  this  uorld^  but  to  reach  perfection,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  earth. 

Material  progress  cannot  be  doubted.  We  have 
seen  it  in  every  age,  and  now  witness  it  in  modern 
discoveries,  and  in  the  ever-advancing  steps  of  science. 
The  conclusion  that  every  one  must  come  to,  on  com¬ 
paring  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
that  of  the  first,  is  that  God^s  great  law  is  progress — 
ceaseless  and  eternal  progress — surely  we  have  ample 
proof  of  this.  As  far  as  this  goes,  therefore,  my 
vision  was  right.  I  was  first  shown  the  world  in  its 
primitive,  bare,  uncultivated,  uncivilized  state,  and 
gradually  I  saw  it  become  more  and  more  developed, 
more  and  more  advanced,  until  it  became  what  it  now 
is.  At  the  same  time  that  I  saw  man  progress,  and 
improve  in  his  material  condition,  I  saw  him  gra¬ 
dually  change  from  a  savage  into  a  civilized  being, 
and  I  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this.  Where  there 
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is  material  progress,  spiritual  progress  must  accom¬ 
pany  it.  All  that  you  can  require  me  to  prove  is, 
that  it  is  man  individually,  and  not  alone  mankind 
in  general,  that  progresses.  And  why  should  it  not 
be  both  ?  Is  it  possible  we  can  learn  all  the  know- 
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ledge  and  goodness  that  is  to  be  acquired,  even  in 
this  little  world,  in  the  short  space  of  one  earthly 
life.  I  alwavs  maintain,  in  honour  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  has  had  some 
object  in  view  in  creating  so  many  myriads  of  worlds; 
that  it  could  not  have  been  merely  to  please  the  eye, 
that  he  has  expended  such  a  vast  amount  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  of  materials  ;  besides,  we  see  man  was 
the  ultimate  of  creation,  and  that,  like  a  wise  and 
prudent  Father,  he  prepared  a  habitation  and  a  home 
for  his  children,  before  he  sent  them  on  the  earth  as 
possessors  of  the  soil  ;  and  the  first  command  given 
to  them  was  to  labour  and  to  till  it,  thus  giving  them 
their  share  of  work  in  the  labour  of  love  and  useful¬ 
ness.  Is  it  not  therefore  probable,  that  the  earths 
in  the  universe  were  made  as  nurseries  and  school- 
houses  for  the  education  of  the  human  race,  their  end 
and  aim  the  development  of  spirit?  Certainly  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  savage  state  is  also  proved  to  be  the  initial 
state  of  man,  by  the  subsequent  arrival  of  higher  intel¬ 
lects  on  the  earth;  but  to  each  has  been  given  his  task, 
his  share  in  the  labour,  and  according  to  his  capa¬ 
bilities  he  has  performed  his  work ;  the  earliest  and 
rudest  labour  or  branch  of  study  is  still  carried 
on,  although  the  men  who  perform  it  are  constantly 
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changing,  new  ones  coming  into  the  lower  classes  of 
.the  school-house,  those  in  the  lower  classes  passing 
up  into  the  higher  ones,  and  those  in  the  higher  ones 
having  worked  their  way  up  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  leaving  the  school  to  pursue  the  course  of 
their  education  in  an  institution  of  a  higher  order, 
namely,  a  planet  of  an  earlier  creation,  consequently 
a  more  advanced  planet  than  our  own.  Truth  is 
never  lost  ;  like  the  sun,  it  only  disappears  to 
appear  again  with  greater  brilliancy  the  next  day. 
You  cannot  deny  that  men  are  infinitely  better,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  both  morally  and  physically,  than 
they  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

‘^Now  allowing  this  eternal  law  of  progress,  is  it 
possible  that  there  can  be  men  who  say  that  this 
progress  goes  no  further  than  this  world,  and  that 
after  our  apparent  death  here,  we  cannot  advance  any 
more  ?  They  assure  us  that  only  those  who  are 
perfect  in  every  respect  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  they  limit  our  means  and 
opportunities  of  progression  to  one  short  and  imper¬ 
fect  existence  ;  can  any  one  reach  perfection  in  one 
short  earthly  life  ? 

The  Catholics  recognize  an  intermediary  place 
between  heaven  and  hell,  in  which  we  can  repent  of 
our  earthly  sins  and  prepare  our  souls,  through  suffer¬ 
ing,  before  entering  heaven.  This  seems  to  be  very 
just.  You,  my  dear  Conchita,  believe  that  there  are 
very  few  wicked  enough  to  go  to  hell.  I  am  sure 
that  there  does  not  exist  one.  Even  Dante  thought 
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only  the  betrayers,  Judas,  Brutus  and*  Cassius,  wicked 
enough  to  inhabit  the  lowest  hell.  For  even  the  worst 
of  men  has  some  redeeming  points  in  his  character. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sins  we  commit  in  this  world 
are  often  the  effects  of  error  and  ignorance,  and  can 
be  pardoned  if  we  confess  them,  and  fill  our  whole 
hearts  with  real  contrition.  It  would  therefore  be 
very  unjust  on  God’s  part  if  he  did  not  give  us  the 
means  and  the  time  to  repent  and  get  them  pardoned. 

‘‘  I  believe  in  purgatory,  but  not  as  the  church  has 
described  it..  Of  what  use  would  flames  and  torments, 
that  is  to  say,  material  punishments,  be  to  chastise  a 
soul  that  is  immaterial  ?  I  believe  in  purgatory  as  in 
a  place  of  retribution  and  expiation,  in  which  we 
suffer,  morally  of  course,  for  the  sins  committed  on 
this  earth,  a  world  like  any  one  of  those  stars  that 
shine  so  brilliantly  over  our  heads.  And,  therefore, 
why  should  this  very  world  not  be  a  purgatory,  in 
which  we  can  not  only  expiate  but  make  restitution 
to  those  we  have  offended,  for  our  offences  are 
generally  against  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Who,  then, 
can  say,  when  troubles  and  evils  afflict  us,  we  are 
not  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  some  past 
existence  of  sin  and  wickedness  ?  and  that  we  are 
not  brought  together  again  with  those  we  hasre 
injured  and  betrayed,  until  the  injury  is  expiated,  and 
the  hate  and  persecution  is  turned  into  love. 

‘‘  The  progress  of  humanity,  after  all,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  extension  of  the  individual  life  into  the 
life  of  a  whole  race.  And  our  own  individual  life, 
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too,  is  but  a  succession  of  lives,  our  material  body 
changing  completely  every  seven  years,  and  our  soul 
also  imperceptibly  changing  every  day.  '  The  whole 
history  of  intellect,’  said  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  ‘is  a 
history  of  change  according  to  a  certain  law ;  and  we 
retain  the  memory  only  of  those  changes  which  may 
be  useful  to  us.  The  child  forgets  what  happened  to 
it  in  the  womb  ;  the  recollections  of  the  infant,  like¬ 
wise,  before  two  years  are  soon  lost ;  yet  many  of  the 
habits  acquired  in  that  age  are  retained  through  life. 

.  .  .  .  Were  man  to  be  immortal  with  his  present 
corporeal  frame,  this  immortality  would  only  belong 
to  the  machinery  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  he  would  virtually  die  every  two 
or  three  hundred  years,  that  is  to  say,  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  ideas  could  be  remembered,  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  immortal  being  would  be,  with  respect  to  what 
had  happened  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  the  adult  now 
is  with  respect  to  what  happened  in  the  first  years  of 
his  life.’  I  see,  therefore,  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  live  several  times  upon  the  earth,  renewing  our 
material  organs  as  the  old  ones  get  either  worn  out  or 
too  stiff  for  work,  and  so  return  and  form  for  ourselves 
new  and  pliant  organs  which  will  carry  us  on  through 
our  next  stage  of  progress,  which  naturally  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  recollection  of  events,  in  our  past  existences, 
but  only  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  degree  of  purity 
acquired,  which  forms  the  quality  of  the  new  man. 
This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  regener¬ 
ation,  otherwise  it  is  but  a  word  without  meaning. 
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You  laugh,  Conchita  !  Do  you  think  this  theory  new, 
or  rather  too  old  ?  for  it  has  been  known  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  human  reason.  Perchance  you  think  it 
irreligious  ?  Oh  no  !  the  great  object  of  our  existence 
must  be  to  attain  perfection,  and  all  our  steps  lead  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Divine  Creator ;  then  why 
should  I  not  live  as  many  times  as  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  acquire  this  divine  perfection  ?  Do  I  learn 
so  much  in  one  existence  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  to  acquire  that  would  repay  me  the  trouble  of 
coming  back  ?  One  earthly  existence  is  so  little  ! 
The  church,  with  its  doctrine  of  purgatory,  admits  that 
we  can  progress,  and  develope  our  faculties  after  death. 
Why  should  we  not  go  on  with  that  progress  and 
that  development  in  one  of  those  innumerable  worlds, 
that  the  Supreme  hand  of  the  Creator  has  scattered 
over  the  heavens  in  the  same  profusion  with  which 
he  has  covered  our  globe  with  plants  and  trees  ?  And 
if  we  admit  this,  why  should  we  not  verify  this  new 
existence,  a  mere  complement  of  the  first,  in  this  very 
world  of  ours  !  Why  should  I  not  return  to  this  world 
to  acquire  fresh  knowledge,  fresh  experience,  and  also 
to  expiate  in  it  the  sins  committed  here  in  a  former 
life  ?  After  all,  as  Voltaire  said,  ‘  It  is  not  more  difficult 
to  live  twice  than  once.’  ” 

Conchita  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  saw  that  my  words  had  made  an  impression  on  her 
heart.  What  you  say,”  she  replied  after  a  while, 
''  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable.  I  also  believe 
that  we  shall  live  again.  Some  think  that  when  the 
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spirit  leaves  the  material  body  it  becomes  at  once 
all-good  and  all-wise.  But  this  is  neither  a  logical 
supposition  nor  a  doctrine  admitted  by  our  holy 
mother  church.  D^ath  has  not  the  power  to  con¬ 
vert  the  uncultivated  spirit  of  a  savage  into  the 
superior  and  intelligent  spirit  of  a  Newton  or  a 
Shakespeare,  nor  the  wicked  soul  of  a  Lucrezia  into 
the  pure  and  saintlike  soul  of  a  Theresa. 

“  You  suppose,  Walter,  that  we  live  again  after 
death.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  it  seems  to  me  very 
just,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  divine  laws  of 
God.  ‘  To  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  it  is  necessary 
to  be  pure,  wise,  and  perfect,  perfect  even  as  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven’  ” 

“  Can  one  single  life,  my  Conchita,”  I  said,  “  be 
enough  even  to  make  us  comprehend  such  perfection  ? 
And  yet  the  standard  was  given  ! 

‘‘  The  soul  is  immortal,”  she  continued,  “  and 
therefore  can  live  and  progress  until  it  reaches  that 
perfection,  if  the  weight  of  its  sins  do  not  plunge  it 
into  the  abyss  of  hell,  but  it  cannot  return  to  earth 
until  after  the  resurrection,  which  will  take  place  on 
the  last  day,  and  when  each  soul  will  come  back  to 
earth  in  search  of  its  own  body.” 

The  resurrection,”  I  said,  interrupting  her,  “  Oh, 
Conchita,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  an  article  of  our  creed,  you  know  very  well, 
Walter,  a  dogma  of  our  holy  Church,  nobody  has  a 
right  to  doubt  it.” 

“  I  only  doubt  the  interpretation  given  to  it. 
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What  St  Athanasius  meant  by  the  resurrection  0/  the 
flesh,  was  the  resurrection  in  the  flesh,  that  is  to  say, 
the  new  life  in  a  new  earthly  body.  What  we  are 
taught  to  believe  in  the  creed  of  the  apostles  as  a 
dogma  of  the  church  is  this  very  doctrine  of  the  re¬ 
incarnation.  If  some  doctor  or  other  has  given  a 
wrong  interpretation  to  this  article  of  the  Cliristian 
creed,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  doctrine,  but 
with  the  interpreters,  who  could  not  comprehend  its 
meaning.  Since  my  vision  last  night,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  law,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  based  upon  this  succession  of  existences.  We  have 
the  very  words  of  Christ,  who  said,  ^  Verily verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  he  horn  again,  he  can¬ 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  God!^  And  when  Nico- 
dernus,  surprised  at  his  words,  asked  how  could  this 
thing  be,  Christ  did  not  reprove  him  for  giving 
a  literal  meaning  to  his  words,  but  said,  ‘  Art 
thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things  ?  ’  ” 

I  have  not  sufliciently  studied  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you  what  Jesus 
taught,  or  what  He  did  not  teach,  but  when  the 
Church  does  not  say  a  word  about  such  a  doctrine, 
I  am  convinced  it  must  have  been  because  Christ 
never  taught  it.’’ 

“  But,  my  Conchita  !  if  I  have  read  it  myself  in 
the  Bible  !  ” 
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“  You  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  church  is  in¬ 
fallible.” 

To  this  I  could  answer  nothing,  not  precisely 
because  I  wanted  arguments  to  prove  to  her  the  con¬ 
trary,  nor  words  to  express  my  arguments,  but  only 
because  I  feared  to  wound  the  feelings  of  my  young 
wife.  I  was  also  convinced  of  one  thing,  that  no 
arguments  are  enough  to  change  any  one’s  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions.  Individual  religion  is  a  link  that 
unites  man  with  his  Creator,  and  it  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doubts  and  thoughts  of  the 
rest  of  humanity.  I  tried,  therefore,  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  the  conversation.  “  The  whole  of  my  vision 
last  night,”  I  said,  “  was  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence.  I  suppose  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  we  have  lived  before  or  not.” 

“  To  have  lived  before  birth  !  Oh  no  1  if  that 
were  the  case  we  should  retain  the  memory  of  our 
past  existence.” 

“  You  are  right,  Conchita,  we  forget  our  past  when 
we  enter  this  world,  because  we  have,  new  material 
organs,  but  do  we  not  also  forget  our  first  years  in 
this  life  ?  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  retain  during  our 
earthly  life  a  precise  remembrance  of  what  we  have 
'  been,  and  of  our  past  conduct,  we  have  certain  intui¬ 
tions,  and  certain  instinctive  tendencies  that  philoso¬ 
phers  have  never  been  able  to  account  for,  and  that 
perhaps  might  be  attributed  to  a  reminiscence  of  the 
past,  and  which  our  conscience,  that  very  likely  is 
but  the  consequence  of  the  experience  gained  in 
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previous  existences,  tells  us  to  abstain  from  and 
resist. 

Besides,  this  vision  of  last  night  puts  me  now  in 
mind  of  a  very  extraordinary  feeling  for  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  account.  Does  it  not  appear  to 
you  sometimes,  Conchita,  when  you  visit  a  place  for 
the  first  time  that  you  have  seen  it  before  ?  I  often 
feel  this.  I  cannot  recollect  in  my  whole  life  any 
sensation  that  could  properly  be  called  new  to  me.  * 
^  When  in  a  position  of  which  I  had  certainly  no 
former  knowledge,’  said  Whyte  Melville,  with  much 
truth,  ‘  I  have  often  felt  a  vague,  dreamy  conscious¬ 
ness  that  something  of  the  same  kind  must  have 
happened  to  me  before.  Can  it  be  that  my  soul  has 
existed  previously,  long  ere  it  came  to  tenant  this 
body  that  it  is  so  soon  about  to  quit  ?  Can  it  be 
that  its  immortality  stretches  both  ways,  as  into  the 
future  so  into  the  past  ?  May  I  not  hope  that  in  the 
infinity  so  fitly  represented  by  a  circle,  the  past  may 
become  the  future,  as  the  future  most  certainly  must 
become  the  past,  and  the  day  that  is  dead,  to  which 
I  now  look  back  so  mournfully,  may  rise  again  newer, 
fresher,  brighter  than  ever,  in  the  land  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  beyond  that  narrow,  paltry  gutter  which  we  call 
the  grave  ?  ’  That  we  forget  our  past  lives  cannot  be 
a  reason  against  this  doctrine,  for,  what  we  no%o 
foro-et,  for  some  unknown  reason,  need  not  necessarily 
be  forgotten  for  ever.  Oh,  happy  is  it  for  me  that 
I  do  forget.  The  recollection  of  my  former  condition 
would  permit  me  to  make  only  a  bad  use  of  the 
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jn'esent,  would  embitter  my  happiest  moments,  and 
would  make  me  look  back  instead  of  forward  to  the 
divine  perfection  towards  which  we  are  directing  our 
steps.”* 

You  speak  of  your  dream  of  last  evening  as  if 
you  thought  it  was  all  true  ;  j^ou  seem  quite  to 
delight  in  the  idea  of  coming  back.  I  really  do  not 
see  what  there  is  you  so  much  like  in  it  ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  life  is  quite  enough.  I  would  much 
rather  die  and  go  to  heaven  directly,  without  having 
to  come  back  at  all  to  this  miserable  world.” 

And  do  you  think,  Conchita,  that  God  will  ask 
your  opinion  and  consult  your  wishes  before  arranging 
tlie  universe  ?  The  question  is,  if  the  re-incarnation  is 

*  Wordsworth,  in  his  magnificent  Ode  to  Immortality,  says — 

“  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home: 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 
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really  a  law  of  nature  or  is  it  not  ;  if  it  is,  never  mind 
how  you  set  your  mind  against  it,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  it.  God  will  not  ask  your 
permission.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  heard  a  sick 
man  who  says,  ‘  I  have  suffered  enough  to-day ; 
to-morrow  I  will  not  suffer  any  more.’  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  impatience,  he  will  not  suffer  any  the 
less  the  next  day,  nor  on  the  following,  till  he  be 
entirely  recovered.  Therefore,  my  darling  Conchita, 
if  we  are  to  live  again  in  the  world  we  shall  have  to 
put  up  with  it,  like  a  child  who  does  not  want  to  go 
to  school,  or  like  a  man  condemned  to  prison  ;  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  our  fate.” 

“  You  speak  so  lightly  about  it,  Walter,  anyone 
would  think  it  did  not  concern  you  ;  and  yet,  it  is 
our  own  future  you  are  discussing.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  separated  from  me,  to  live  again  in  the 
world  without  your  darling  wife,  the  husband  of 

another . oh  !  that  would  be  more  than  hell  for 

me.  I  do  not  deserve  such  a  punishment  !  ” 

And  why  should  we  be  separated,  my  love  ?  In 
my  vision,  last  night,  I  saw  you  always  at  my  side, 
my  wife  since  the  beginning  of  our  earthly  career. 
‘  Love  can  neither  die  nor  be  forgotten.’ 

“  ‘  Hereafter,  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure, 

We  two  will  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband.’ 

Moreover,  the  condition  of  this  new  existence  will 
depend  on  our  present  one  ;  we  shall  either  be  happy 
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or  unhappy,  according  to  the  life  we  lead  this 
time.” 

I  saw  that  this  conversation  did  not  please  my 
young  bride,  so  I  let  the  subject  drop,  although  the 
more  I  thouofht  about  it  the  more  I  believed  it  to  be 
true.  My  vision  might  only  have  been  a  dream,  but 
I  must  say  it  had  given  me  quite  a  new  train  of 
ideas  that  now  I  could  not  easily  forget. 

That  afternoon,  we  went  by  the  railway  to  Perth, 
where  we  arrived  in  time  for  dinner.  Strange  to  say, 
in  that  short  railway  journey,  I  met  with  one  who,  not 
only  understood  and  sympathised  with  me  in  the  new 
view  of  life  that  I  had  gained  from  the  curious  vision, 
but  who  threw  a  still  clearer  liglit  upon  it,  and  was  the 
means  of  enabling  me  to  study  the  subject  that  had 
taken  such  a  firm  hold  of  my  thoughts,  in  a  way  I 
never  had  hoped  or  expected  to  do  in  my  present 
life  ;  and  then  we  believe  in  chance  !  poor  blind 
mortals  that  we  are  ;  if  we  would  but  look  deeper 
than  the  surface — a  thing  we  never  do — we  should 
see  that  chance  is  but  a  word,  that  in  reality  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  trifie  ;  but  that  all  which  appears 
to  us  as  such,  is  wisely  brought  about  by  those  over¬ 
ruling  and  guiding  spirits,  who  are  fulfilling  the  will 
of  him,  who  is  guiding  us  on  our  way  upwards  to 
where  he  dwells  in  light  and  love. 
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When  we  reached  the  branch  station,  we  had  to  wait 
on  the  platform  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  from 
Inverness  going  south.  There  were  so  many 
travellers  in  the  same  case  as  ourselves,  that  I  saw  it 
would  be  necessary  to  look  sharp  in  order  to  secure  a 
carriage  as  the  train  came  up  ;  so  telling  my  servants 
to  do  the  same  for  themselves,  I  ran  alongside  of  the 
approaching  train  till  it  stopped  at  last,  and  a  friendly 
hand  was  extended  to  me  from  a  saloon  carriage,  and 
a  well-known  voice  saluted  my  ear  with  the  kind 
words — Come  in  here.  Ah !  you  are  not  alone;  Lady 
Carlton,  I  suppose  ;  how  lovely  !  come  in,  come  in, 
without  ceremony,  I  will  give  you  seats.  Indeed,'’ 
she  added,  I  am  quite  alone  in  this  big  saloon  car¬ 
riage,  for  Lord  C - is  on  the  engine  of  course  ;  you 

know  his  love  for  all  sorts  of  engines  and  machinery, 
and  when  you  see  him,  he  will  be  as  black  as  the 
stoker  ;  you  will  not  know  him  by  the  time  we 
arrive  at  Perth.  Pray  make  me  known  to  your 
lovely  Spanish  bride  ;  does  she  speak  English 
by-the-by  ?  ” 

Thus  ran  on  our  kind  benefactress  who  had  so 
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opportunely  offered  us  seats  in  her  private  saloon 
carriage  to  Perth. 

The  introduction  was  soon  effected,  and  I  saw 
Conchita  was  much  struck  by  the  manner  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  Countess  of  C - . 

‘‘  Do  not  tell  Lord  Carlton  what  you  think  of  me, 
if  it  is  not  good  for  me  to  hear,”  said  the  lady ;  “  not 
even  in  Spanish,  for  I  should  understand  every  word.” 

Is  it  possible  you  speak  Spanish,”  said  Conchita, 
“this  is  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  for, — and, 
indeed,  dear  lady,  you  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
were  I  to  speak  to  my  husband  even  in  Spanish  ;  but 
have  you  ever  been  in  Spain  that  you  understand 
our  noble  language  ?  ” 

“  The  Countess  of  C -  —  is  a  country-woman  of 

your  own.  Concha  mia,”  I  said  to  her  in  that 
language,  “  and  has  only  lived  four  or  five  years  in 
England.” 

I  saw  that  Conchita  was  quite  happy  and  pleased 
to  meet  this  lady,  with  whom  she  could  converse  so 
naturally  in  her  own  language,  and  they  both  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  compared  notes  of  all  they  had 
seen  of  the  beauties  of  Scotland  ;  our  road  lay  through 
the  most  lovely  tract  of  country,  different  from  any  we 
had  seen  yet,  but  quite  as  charming  in  its  way,  and 
perhaps  as  much  celebrated  in  poetry  and  song  as 
any  we  had  seen  in  the  Trossachs. 

Lady  C - regretted  we  were  returning  to  the 

south  without  having  seen  the  famous,  and  as  she 
said,  wonderfully  beautiful  Pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
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through  which  she  had  just  passed  about  two  hours 
before. 

“  And  you  might  have  done  it  so  easily/’  she  said  ; 
“  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  stop  now  at 
Dunkeld,  which  is  most  worthy  of  a  visit  of  at  least 
^  you  will  see  how  very  beautiful  it  is  even  from 
the  railroad  ;  then  to-morrow  you  could  go  by  the 
Pass  of  Killiecrankie  to  Blair- Athole,  and  back  to 
Perth  the  next  day.” 

We  were  turning  this  plan  over  in  our  minds, 
when  the  train  stopped  at  Dunkeld,  the  sweetest  spot 
imaginable  it  appeared  to  us  ;  but  at  that  moment, 
our  attention  was  diverted  from  the  beauties  of 
nature  to  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  A  fair  young 
widow  was  advancing  to  the  train,  leading  her  3mung 
son,  a  bo}^  of  about  fourteen,  by  the  hand,  for  he  was 
blind, — “  horn  hlindl'  we  heard  her  say  to  a  lady 
who  stood  near  her,  and  seemed  interested  in  the  pair, 
for  she  was  assisting  to  help  the  poor  young  lad  into 
the  train ;  he  was  not  only  blind,  but  deformed,  and  a 
cripple,  and  3^et  his  face  was  lovely.  There  was  a 
look  of  patient  resignation  in  that  pale  young  face 
that  will  haunt  me  for  many  a  day  ;  it  was  a  sweet 
intelliofent  countenance  that  mio;ht  have  served  as  a 
model  for  a  painter.  The  large  blue  eyes  were  open, 
■but  they  could  not  see  ;  the  beautiful  earth  and  sky 
were  to  him  but  mere  names  ;  he  could  never  realize 
them,  never  gaze  upon  their  soothing  loveliness,  as  we 
had  done  all  our  lives,  as  we  had  done  so  lately,  as  we 
could  still  hope  to  do. 
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This  thought  seemed  to  strike  Concliita  also,  for 
she  mutely  pressed  my  hand  as  a  tear  of  pity  was 
hastily  brushed  from  her  own  beautiful  eyes. 

Born  blind  !  ”  I  exclaimed  ;  ‘‘  poor  child,  why 
should  he  be  horn  blind  ?  from  no  fault  of  his  own 

then  ;  ” - but  the  sudden  recollection  of  my  vision 

rose  to  my  mind,  and  I  added,  ‘‘  Could  he  have  sinned.” 

“  The  question  was  asked  once  before,”  said  Lady 

C - ;  ‘‘  it  was  asked  of  Jesus  by  his  disciples,  and 

you  know  how  he  answered  them.” 

“  With  a  miracle,”  said  Conchita ;  Brother, 
receive  thy  sight.” 

He  said  other  words  before  those,  dear  Lady 
Carlton,”  continued  our  friend,  “  and  they  ran  thus  : 
— Neither  did  this  man  sin,  nor  his  Fathers,  leaving 
them  to  understand  that  sin  could  be  -committed  be¬ 
fore  birth,  and  punished  by  a  life  of  suffering.  Al¬ 
though,  in  this  particular  instance,  his  blindness  had 
been  brought  about  for  the  express  purpose,  that 
they  might  behold  the  glory  of  God  and  then  he 
added  the  words,  “  Brother,  receive  thy  sight,”  An 
instance  of  how  everything  that  happens  to  us  is  pre¬ 
ordained,  and  brought  about  by  the  over-rulers,  who 
constantly  guard  and  guide,  and  watch  over  us — and 
an  illustration  of  other  words  of  Christ, — that  every 
hair  on  our  head  is  numbered.  What  sort  of  men  and 
women  ought  we  not  to  be,  when  we  come  to  think 
of  the  care  that  our  dear  heavenly  Father  takes  of  us,” 

added  Lady  C - ,  with  glowing  cheek  and  tear- 

dimmed  eye. 
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Of  course,  after  this,  we  did  not  alight  at  Dunkeld  : 
in  the  first  place,  the  interest  excited  in  our  minds  by 
the  poor  blind  boy  had  caused  us  to  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  but  now  I  saw  an  opportunity  for  something 
else,  of  far  more  importance,  and  I  instantly  seized  it. 
The  Countess  evidently  knew  something  of  the  new 
view  of  life  that  had  been  given  to  me  in  my  vision. 
I  longed  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  about  it,  and 
therefore  continued  the  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  related  to  her  what  I  had  seen.  “  Or  rather 
dreamt,”  added  Conchita  ;  for  of  course  it  was  only 
a  dream.’’ 

‘‘  Perhaps  not,  dear  lady,”  said  our  friend.  “  Your 
husband’s  whole  mind  and  thoughts  seem  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  search  for  truth — that  is  to  say,  for 
a  higher  and  grander  truth  than  any  he  has  known 
hitherto  ;  for  there  is  no  standard  fo^  truth,  meaning 
that  truth  never  stands  still ;  it  is  progressive,  and, 
like  all  that  comes  from  God,  must  be  meted  out  to 
us  progressively,  as  we  are  able  to  receive  it.  Carlyle 
says  ‘  that  the  eye  only  sees  what  the  eye  brings  the 
jjower  to  see.’  Some  eyes  are  like  telescopes,  and  can 
embrace  a  vast  range  of  vision  ;  and  some  are  very 
near-sighted  indeed,  and  have  a  very  limited  range.  I 
mean  to  say  that  they  cannot  see  further  than  their 
noses.  When  Lord  Carlton  has  been  favoured  with 
such  a  vision,  so  full  of  light  and  order,  I  should  say 
his  optic  powers  were  very  great,  or  rather,  to  leave 
the  metaphor  used  by  Carlyle,  that  his  intellectual 
powers  are  large ;  that  he  has,  through  a  succession  of 
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existences,  arrived  at  that  point  of  his  spirit’s  educa¬ 
tion  when  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  and  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  higher  view  of  the  providential  government  of 
the  universe ;  and  that  therefore  such  a  vista  has  been 
accorded  to  him.” 

“  And  do  you  too  believe  in  this  new  doctrine  of 
re-incarnation  ?  ”  exclaimed  Conchita. 

“  Most  decidedly  I  do,”  said  Lady  C - ;  but  it 

is  not  a  new  doctrine ;  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest, 
but  none  the  worse  for  that.  Men  were  nearer  to  the 
higher  state  from  which  they  have  fallen,  when  they 
taught  that  doctrine  ;  it  has  since  been  lost  sight  of 
with  the  endless  variety  of  religions,  and  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  mankind  has  amused  itself  with 
inventing,  since  the  time  of  the  grand  old  Druids,  who 
lived  ever  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  and  of  Nature’s 
God.” 

“  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believed 
we  had  fallen  from  a  higher  state  ?  ”  I  asked. 

Yes,”  she  continued,  “  that  is  my  belief ;  but  if 
you  care  to  hear  more  about  it,  I  will  give  you  a  short 
resume  of  what  that  is,  and  how  I  came  by  it.  I 
think  myself  it  is  worth  hearing ;  for  surely’  our 
religious  views  are  of  more  importance  than  anything 
else  that  concerns  us,  because  they  serve  to  form  and 
balance  our  characters  and  dispositions.  And  as  man 
invariably  makes  God  in  his  own  image,  such  as  we 
are,  so  we  conceive  our  God  to  be  :  to  the  ancient  Jew 
a  hard  taskmaster,  a  God  of  wrath  and  of  swift  anger, 
- — a  God  of  battle  and  of  extermination;  to  the  modern 
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Christian  a  God  of — Love  (?),  a  Father  ! — who  yet  is 
bent  upon  sending  more  than  half  of  his  children  to  the 
torments  of  hell -fire,  which  is  to  burn  them  for  ever 
and  ever,  although  no  ultimate  good  is  to  result  from 
it  to  them  or  to  him,  and  although  he  is  supposed  to 
have  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  son,  who  thus 
bought  the  salvation  of  the  rest  of  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  thus  appeased  his  Jewish  wrath. — If 
I  did  not  think  Lady  Carlton  would  find  me  very 
tedious,  I  would  explain  to  you  what  my  views  are.” 

Conchita’s  beaming  face  and  eager  eyes  gave  no 
sign  of  weariness,  and  she  earnestly  entreated  our 
charming  companion  to  continue. 

“  I  must  cut  a  long  story  very  short,  then,”  said 
the  countess,  “  or  we  shall  be  at  Perth,  where  you 
intend  to  remain,  before  I  am  half  through  with  all 
I  have  to  say  ;  and  to  begin,  I  must  rush  back  to 
sixteen  years  ago.  I  was  residing  in  Madrid  then, 
and,  strange  to  say,  was  a  great  admirer  and  reader  of 
the  noble  Swedish  seer  of  the  last  century,  Siueden- 
horg.  His  works  no  doubt  served  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  what  was  to  follow,  for  he  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  and  revealed  a  far  higher  truth  than  that 
taught  by  the  churches,  who  have  all  been  at  a  dead 
stand  still,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  mov- 
in2f  on,  and  now  finds  itself  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  has  been  more  fertile  in 
scientific  discoveries  than  all  the  former  centuries  put 
together.  .  .  .  Science  aided  by  mechanical  invention, 
instruments  for  gauging  the  heights  and  the  depths ; 
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the  skies  above  us,  and  the  earth  beneath  !  ”  said  the 
lady  thoughtfully  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  as  if  musing 
on  the  sublimity  of  the  vision  that  she  had  pictured  to 
herself  as  she  nroceeded. 

‘‘  Surely,”  she  said,  “  we  must  have  arrived  at  the 
times  predicted,  when  men  were  to  run  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  was  to  be  increased  ;  we  travel  now 
by  steam  and  rail,  and  send  our  thoughts  by  electri¬ 
city  through  the  air  !  But  to  return  to  Swedenborg  ; 
if  you  have  not  read  any  of  his  works,  and  have  time 
to  spare,  do  so  now,  for  they  will  give  you  many  en¬ 
nobling  vieAvs  of  the  love,  wisdom,  and  justice  of 
divine  providence  ;  and  many  just  ideas  of  time  and 
space  in  the  other  world  to  which  we  are  journeying  ; 
and  many  a  wonderful  and  curious  glimpse  into  the 
world  of  spirits  that  surrounds  and  influences  us  far 
more  than  you  would  imagine.  Swedenborg  was  my 
study,  until  I  found  a  still  higher  truth  {truth  to  me 
you  will  understand,  for  again  I  say  there  is  no  stand¬ 
point  of  truth,  but  the  mind  perceives  what  the  mind 
brings  the  power  of  perceiving  and  appreciating,  all 
outside  the  focus  of  our  mental  vision  is  still  dark  to 
us).  Strange  to  say,  my  friend  Swedenborg  was  the 
means  of  helping  me  to  stumble  upon  that  higher 
truth,  for  which  my  soul  yearned.  I  had  gone  to  the 
foreign  bookseller  to  order  another  of  his  voluminous 
works  from  England,  and  while  I  waited  my  turn  to 
be  attended,  I  took  hold  of  an  octavo  volume  in  a 
green  cover,  that  proclaimed  its  French  origin,  it  was 
Le  Livre  des  Esprits  of  Allan  Kardec;  I  soon  became 
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so  deeply  interested  in  my  author,  or  rather  in  the 
information  given  by  the  spirits  with  whom  he  is 
conversing,  that  I  purchased  the  book,  and  sat  up 
half  the  night  reading  it. 

“It  interested  me  most  deeply,  but  it  was  not  until 
I  had  read  several  chapters,  that  I  came  to  one  that 
I  must  say  alarmed  and  shocked  me  a  great  deal  ; 
and,  upon  examination,  I  found  it  to  contain  perhaps 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  whole  book,  for  all 
our  trials  and  our  blessings,  all  the  rewards  and  the 
punishments  of  this  life  appeared  to  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  our  last  existence. 

“  What!  I  thought,  does  he  mean  to  say  we  have 
lived  on  this  earth  before,  and  that  we  return  here 
again  and  again,  each  time  with  the  whole  amount 
of  the  knowledge,  and  of  the  qualities  and  defects 
we  have  acquired  in  our  previous  existences  !  That 
our  ascent  from  the  lowest  and  most  savage  state,  to 
the  highest  on  earth,  to  the  most  angelic  and  divine 
in  heaven,  is  by  the  slow  steps  of  an  ascending 
ladder,  up  which  we  climb  by  our  own  effort,  our 
own  exertions  ;  assisted  only  by  the  voice  of  our 
conscience,  which  is  our  inner  self,  the  voice  of  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  past  existences  ;  and  the 
guiding,  ever-watchful  care  of  our  guardian  spirits  ? 

“  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  yesterday,  born  into  this  world  for  a  few 
short  years,  knowing  not  whence  we  came,  nor  whither 
we  go  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  one  earth  life  is 
not  sufficient  for  us  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  and 
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goodness  that  is  to  be  acquired  on  this  planet,  that 
he  would  send  us  here  again  and  again  for  education, 
for  expiation,  for  discipline  ?  But  if  he  would  have 
us  go  up  the  steps  of  this  ladder,  and  scale  the  skies 
by  our  own  efforts,  of  what  use  was  the  death  of 
Christ  ?  Did  he  not  do  all  that  for  us,  and  are  we 
not  sure  of  grace  through  him,  though  our  sins  be  as 
scarlet  shall  they  not  be  white  as  wool  through  his 
blood  ? 

It  is  true  that  even  so,  we  must  also  be  elected, 
and  if  we  are  not,  even  that  horrible  sacrifice  will  not 
save  us  from  damnation  ;  but,  of  course,  I  hope  and 
suppose  that  I  am  one  of  the  elected — and  so — 
here  goes  with  the  book,  which  is  a  specious,  wicked, 
deceiving  devil,  and  I  tossed  him  behind  the  other 
books  on  my  shelves,  not  caring  even  to  return  it, 
lest  the  shopmen  might  smile  at  my  having  indulged 
in  a  peep  into  a  naughty  volume.- — So  much  for  first 
impressions  ! 

It  was  not  so  the  second  time  I  chanced  upon 
the  book.  I  say  chanced,  but  it  is  a  mere  fagon  de 
parler,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  chance.  It  was  about 
six  months  afterwards,  I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  book,  when  one  day,  in  searching 
for  something  else,  its  bright  green  cover  flashed  again 
across  my  sight.  I  do  not  know  what  induced  me 
to  sit  down  with  it  again  in  my  hand.  I  believe  I 
was  tired  with  my  search,  and  sat  down  to  rest,  but 
the  result  was,  that  I  read  on  for  hours,  that  I  took 
no  account  of  time,  that  I  forgot  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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and  ended  by  carrying  the  book  to  my  room  to  study 
more  carefully  day  after  day,  and — by  adopting  every 
sentence  of  it. 

‘‘Yes,  dear  friends,  the  doctrines  it  advanced, 
and  which  at  first  sight  had  so  startled  me,  that  I 
had  pronounced  them  to  be  impious  doctrines,  finished 
by  grafting  themselves  on  my  mind,  till  they  have 
formed  a  part  of  it.  I  then  procured  the  sequel 
works  by  the  same  author,  ‘  L’Evangile  ’  and  ‘  La 
Genese,’  which  is  sublime.  Of  course  you  will 
read  them,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  you  ;  they  are  not  yet  to  be  had  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  though  a  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Anna  Blackwell, 
is  now  engaged  upon  their  translation. 

“  You  can  obtain  them  in  Spanish,”  she  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Conchita,  “  and  they  have  been  translated  also 
into  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Portuguese,  and  even 
into  Chinese,  but  not  into  English !  And  yet  there  must 
be  so  many  English  minds  that  would  comprehend 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  them,  particularly  amongst  the 
more  cultivated  and  scientific  classes. 

“  I  know,  dear  Lord  Carlton,  that  you  will  read 
them,  and  I  can  promise  you  a  treat  ;  for  your  mind 
is  fully  prepared  to  receive  these  views,  which  will 
become  the  religion  of  the  future  ;  and  which,  for  this 
reason,  are  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere,  ready  to 
take  root  and  germinate  in  minds  prepared  to  receive 
them.  You  will  find  all  the  Continental  literature 
of  the  day  teeming  with  them,  because,  as  I  said,  they 
are  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.” 
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Yes,”  T  answered,  “  you  say  truly,  and  I  have 
come  across  many  of  the  authors  myself  who  believe 
and  advocate  them  :  Charles  Bonnet,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  Jean  Reynaud,  Bouchet  de  Perthes,  Pezzani, 
Pelletan,  Lessing,  Lavater,  and  I  believe  also  Cavour 
and  Massimo  d’Azeglio,  and  a  host  more  ;  also  the  poet 
Thery,  and  the  celebrated  astronomer  Camille  Flam- 
marion,  who  writes  so  beautifully.” 

And  Gautier  and  Louis  Figuier,  who  wrote  Le 
Lendemain  de  la  Mort,  which  1ms  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  of  the  Day  after  Death  ; 
in  fact,  as  I  said  before,  the  movement  is  in  the  air 
that  surrounds  us,  and  we  naturally  become  inoculated 
with  it.  Then  to  the'  reasoning  mind  it  offers  so 
much  satisfaction,  explaining,  as  it  does,  much  that 
until  now  has  been  a  mystery  to  the  deepest  thinkers; 
as,  for  instance,  the  difference  in  intellect,  so  apparent 
between  even  members  of  the  same  family ;  the 
difference  of  taste,  the  extraordinary  ability  manifested 
by  some  quite  young  children  in  music,  or  painting, 
or  acting,  what  does  it  imply  ?  That  though  so  young 
they  are  not  novices  in  the  art  in  which  they  already 
excel,  but  have  brought  what  is  called  intuition,  and 
which  is  reminiscence,  of  former  study  and  acquire¬ 
ments.  Let  any  of  us  try  to  learn  a  language,  or  an 
instrument,  no  matter  which,  what  up-hill  work  it  is  ; 
what  constant  attention  does  it  require,  what  heart¬ 
aches  and  finger-aches,  and  headaches  do  we  not 
suffer  before  we  can  master  the  very  rudiments  ;  if  we 
have  perseverance  we  may  get  on  in  the  course  of 
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years  ;  but  is  it  almost  disheartening  to  see  a  little 
chap  of  eight  or  ten  sit  down  to  the  instrument  and 
rattle  away  like  a  second  Thalberg  ?  Then  we  are 
told,  ‘  Yes,  but  then  he  has  genius  !  ’  And  have  I  not 
genius,  am  I  so  very  stupid  at  twenty,  at  thirty,  that 
I  am  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  baby,  after  all  my  hard  work, 
my  patience  and  perseverance,  up  early  and  to  bed 
late?  and  I  am  but  a  beginner,  I  have  scarcely  mas¬ 
tered  the  scales  and  first  exercises ;  he  began  at  the 
same  time  as  I  did,  with  the  same  master,  and  he  has 
played  variations  by  Thalberg  in  the  key  of  six  flats, 
played  it  brilliantly  and  without  a  fault,  happy  boy!” 

“  There  was  ‘  another  happy  boy,’  I  suggested,  who 
invented  geometry  at  ten  years  old.” 

“  Yes,  Pascal ;  but  what  do  these  things  prove  ? 
How  account  for  them  except  with  the  help  of  this 
doctrine  ?  ” 

“  There  is  one  other  way,” .  said  Conchita,  “  and 
that  is,  that  God  has  given  diversity  of  gifts  to  His 
children.” 

It  is  true,  and  amongst  others  the  interpreting  of 
dreams,  and  the  discerning  of  spirits  ;  but  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  more  than  one, 
you  would  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  and  then  you  must 
allow  that  some  of  the  children  have  been  treated 
very  much  like  step-children,  and  had  no  gifts  at  all, 
but  many  hard  slaps,  and  often  feel  the  pains  of  cold 
and  hunger ;  how  wistfully  they  are  looking  in  at  the 
nice  crisp  bread  at  the  baker’s  ;  how  they  devour  the 
pastry-cook’s  tarts  with  their  eyes.  Poor  little  morsels 
II.  F 
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of  humanity;  surely  their  trials  in  life  will  be  harder 
to  bear  than  those  of  the  little  lady  in  rose-coloured 
silk,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  white  lace,  who  is  sitting 
in  the  barouche  at  the  door,  also  with  eager  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  James  the  footman  has  gone  in  to  bring  her  an 
ice  cream.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  also  with  our 
new  views  of  life.  Probably  the  hungry  little  brothers 
will  some  day  be  as  well  fed  and  cared  for  as  their 
little  sister  in  the  white  lace,  they  will  then  have 
other  kinds  of  temptation  and  discipline  to  go  through, 
and  be  better  prepared  to  meet  it  than  they  would  be 
at  present.  If  some  one  or  other  of  them  is  already 
deserving,  or,  rather  I  should  say,  capable  of  a  better 
position,  depend  upon  it  they  will  attain  it,  even  in 
this  earth  life,  by  working  their  way  up  to  it,  as  many 
have  done,  and  are  doing  every  day.’' 

“  Have  you  any  Scripture  proof  of  the  views  you 
are  advancing  ?  ”  I  inquired,  thoughtfully. 

“Indeed,  I  have,  if  the  time  would  but  allow,  I 
could  give  you  so  many.  I  never  take  up  the  New 
Testament  without  finding  some  proof  or  other  of  it 
in  almost  every  chapter.  To  cite  one  of  the  most 
prominent  that  occurs  to  me ;  Christ  says  no  less  than 
eighteen  times  that  John  the  Baptist  was  Elias : 
‘  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  this  is  he,’  and  he  adds,  ‘if 
ye  can  understand  this,’  which,  I  suppose,  at  that 
early  date  they  scarcely  could  ;  however,  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  a  doctrine  believed  in  by  the  sect 
called  the  Essenians,  and  that  it  was  well-known  to 
most  of  the  Pharisees ;  hence  the  implied  reproach  of 
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Christ’s  words  to  Nicodemus,  when  he  hesitated  at 
Christ’s  assertion  that  we  must  be  born  again, 
‘Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel  and  knoivest  not  these 
things  ?  ’  and  his  suggestive  query,  ‘  If  I  have  told 
you  of  earthly  things,  and  you  believe  not,  how  shall 
you  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  ’  Indeed, 
Christ  often  said  to  those  that  were  with  him,  ‘  I  have 
many  other  things  to  tell  you,  but  you  cannot  bear 
them  now.’  And  yet  the  churches  seem  to  consider, 
and  to  teach,  that  God  has  said  the  last  word,  and 
that  he  is  never  to  communicate  with  earth  again,” 
she  said  thoughtfully.  “  That  he  began  to  speak  in 
Genesis,  and  that  he  stopped  at  Eevelations.  This 
cannot  be  possible,  he  could  not  have  opened  the  door 
once  and  then  closed  it  again  !  No,  he  left  it  open,  of 
that  I  am  sure,  but  men  have  closed  it ;  they  have 
choked  it  up  with  theology  and  rubbish,  till  they  can 
no  longer  see  or  hear  anything  through  it, — closed  it 

s 

against  their  God  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  I  will  tell  you  that 
the  proofs  given  by  the  scriptures  of  the  truth  of  my 
doctrines  know  no  end.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  knew  them  and  even  believed  in 
them  ;  if  not,  why  did  they  answer  when  Christ  asked 
them,  '  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  Some  say 
John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  others  Jeremiah, 
or  one  of  the  Prophets  V 

Thi^  you  will  find  in  Luke  and  in  Mark.  Then 
you  have  a  further  proof  in  the  anxiety  of  King 
Herod  with  regard  to  Christ,  which  is  also  described 
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in  the  three  first  Evangelists  in  a  manner  qnite  in 
conformity  to  this  point  of  view,  for  example  thus, — 

‘  And  King  Herod  heard  these  things,  because  his 
name  had  become  known,  and  he  said:  John  the 
Baptist  is  risen  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  And  the  others 
said,  it  is  Elias  ;  others,  again,  said,  it  is  a  prophet, 
or  one  of  the  prophets.’  You  see  here,  not  only  a 
general  belief  in  all  the  people  of  Israel,  but  that 
Jesus  also,  when  he  heard  it  spoken  of  before  him 
by  his  disciples,  did  not  contradict  it  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  no  remark  whatever  upon  it, 
and  speaks  of  something  else. 

“  But  not  only  did  he  treat  it  in  that  way,  but 
when  they  asked  him,  who  is  John?  he  answered, — 
^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  no  man  horn  of  a 
woman  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  and,  if  you 
must  know,  this  is  Elias,  who  was  to  come.  And 
after  the  transfiguration  he  taught  again  to  his 
disciples  the  same  thing.  But  I  tell  you  Elias  has 
already  come,  and  they  did  not  know  him,  and  have 
done  with  him  as  they  listed,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
will  suffer  in  like  manner.  Then  the  disciples 
understood  that  he  spoke  to  them  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

“We  have  already  spoken  of  the  beggar  who  was 
horn  blind,  although  in  that  particular  case  not  as  a 
punishment  for  previous  sin,  but  for  a  special  reason, 
‘  that  the  glory  of  God  should  be  manifested.’  Then 
you  have  Jacob  and  Esau,  of  whom  Saint  Paul  tells  us, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  womb,  or  before  they  were 
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born, — ‘  It  was  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated.’  Terrible  words  for  humanity, 
unless  they  can  be  explained  by  reason  of  their  con¬ 
duct  in  some  previous  existence ;  besides,  God  is 
supposed  to  say  in  some  other  passages  that  "  he 
hated  nothing  that  he  had  made,’  which  would,  of 
course,  be  a  contradiction.  To  Jeremiah  God  says, 

^  I  knew  thee  before  thou  wert  formed  in  the  womb.’ 
And  I  could  give  you  a  hundred  thousand  proofs,  but 
not,  of  course,  from  memory ;  and,  besides,  we  are  just 
at  Perth.  I  hope,  however,  I  have  said  enough 
to  make  you  think  it  over,  and  read  the  scriptures 
with  this  light  to  guide  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  them  out  for  yourselves.” 

The  train  was  now  visibly  slackening  speed ; 
indeed,  the  houses  of  the  town  were  in  sight. 
Conchita  looked  annoyed  and  anxious,  and  said, — 

“  I  want  to  know  much  more.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  believe  in  Christ  as  I  do,  as  the  only 
Son  of  God  ?  ” 

“  That  question  involves  a  great  deal  more,” 

answered  Lady  C - .  It  involves  the  whole 

history  of  the  fall  of  man.  It  would  take  me  an 
hour  to  tell  you  all  I  believe  on  that  subject ;  and 
here  we  are  at  Perth.” 

"‘Perth — Perth  —  Perth,”  was  shouted  by  the 
guard,  as  the  long  train  drew  up  at  the  station  of 
the  ""  Fair  City.” 

‘"One  single  question  more,  dear  Lady  C - ,”  I 

begged,  and  that  is,  Do  you  really  believe  in  the  fall 
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of  man  ?  Do  you  not  rather  think  he  was  created 
simple,  and  ignorant  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  in 
these  preparatory  school-houses  of  the  planetary 
universe  he  receives  the  education  that  is  to  make 
of  him  a  wise  and  good  being,  so  that  he  can 
afterwards  ascend  to  a  higher  state?” 

I  believe  in  both  parts  of  your  question,”  she 
answered.  “  The  fall,  and  the  education,  which  is  to 
enable  him  to  rise  again,  but  not  in  the  way  the 
churches  believe  in  the  fall.  However,  it  is  a  long 
and  most  important  subject.” 

“Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  send  us  a 
letter,  and  give  us  a  general  outline  of  your  views  ?” 
I  beseech  ed  in  a  pleading  tone. 

“  Yes,  I  will  write,  I  promise  to  v/rite ;  but  here 

comes  Lord  C - ,  and,  as  I  told  you,  looking  as 

black  as  a  stoker ;  but  how  he  must  have  enjoyed 
our  lovely  drive.” 

“  Not  more  than  we  have,  dear  Lady,”  said 
Conchita,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  her  say  this,  as  it  proved 
that  her  mind  had  become  more  open  to  receive  new 
truths  than  it  had  been  when  we  began  our  bridal 
tour,  and  I  first  spoke  to  her  on  these  subjects. 

“  How  d’ye  do  ?  how  are  you  ?”  asked  Lord  C - 

in  a  hearty  tone.  “  By  George,  what  a  splendid  run  we 
have  had  ;  the  day  is  lovely  ;  and  we  have  come  along 
at  a  rattling  pace.  Introduce  me  to  your  wife,  Carlton,” 

The  introduction  was  soon  accomplished  ;  and  then 
he  continued, 
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‘'Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to 
stop  at  Perth  ;  better  come  on  with  us  to  Edinburgh. 
There’s  more  to  see  there.  When  shall  we  see  you 
in  town,  by-the-by  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet  for  some  time,”  I  answered.  “  We  have 
still  a  great  deal  to  see  in  the  North  before  we  go  to 
London,  which  will  probably  not  be  before  the 
season,  but  then  I  hope  we  shall  meet  often.” 

“  And  so  do  I,”  said  Lady  C - . 

“  And  so  do  I,”  echoed  Conchita. 

“And  so  do  I,”  I  exclaimed  heartily,  and  my  last 
words,  as  I  shook  hands  with  our  kind  friends,  were 

to  beg  Lady  C - not  to  forget  her  promise  of 

writing  to  us.  “We  shall  be  so  very  anxious  for 
your  letter,  you  know.” 
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PERTH. 

Perth  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  cities  of  Scotland.  The  Romans  called  it  the 
new  Rome,  and  they  compared  its  river,  the  Tay, 
to  the  Tiber,  finding  a  great  likeness  between  the 
two.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
and  the  monarchs  resided  in  the  palace  of  Scone, 
wdiere  all  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 

To-day  Perth  is  quite  an  old-fashioned  country  town, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  a  very  fine  but 
bare  looking  church,  known  as  St  John’s  Church. 
It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  church  that  under¬ 
went  the  demolition  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
which  accompanied  the  Reformation.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  violence  of  John  Knox  against  the  Roman 
Church  is  now  being  compensated  for  by  the  erection 
of  even  more  beautiful  temples  for  that  worship  ;  a 
splendid  Catholic  Church  has  just  been  built  on  Kin- 
noull  Hill,  that  cost  upwards  of  £30,000  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Tay  crosses  the  town,  it  is  here  a  beautiful 
liver  full  of  boats,  and  a  splendid  old  bridge  of  ten 
arches  leads  from  one  side  to  the  other.  From  this 
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bridge  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  its 
surroundings,  with  the  two  Inches  (extensive  meadows 
or  parks)  at  each  end. 

In  this  town,  strange  to  say,  I  found  ray  old  col¬ 
lege  friend,  Francis  Harrington,  who  is  now  a  Pro¬ 
testant  clergyman  in  one  of  its  churches.  I  brought 
him  to  our  hotel  and  introduced  him  to  my  wife. 
When  Conch ita  heard  what  he  now  was,  she  called 
him,  of  course,  an  apostate,  and  a  heretic,  but  did  not 
receive  him  less  warmly  for  that.  He  was  the  third 
friend  we  had  seen  since  our  marriage. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  he  asked  me  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach,  but  Conchita  would  not  let  me  do 
such  a  thing,  and  so  we  went  together  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard 
mass  with  my  young  bride  by  my  side.  The  house 
of  God  had  never  seemed  to  me  so  sacred  and  so 
mystic,  the  whole  service  impressed  me  as  fervent 
and  holy.  I  suppose  it  was  all  owing  to  the  faith  of 
my  young  companion,  but  I  had  never  before  been 
so  struck  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  How¬ 
ever,  the  spell  was  broken  when  I  heard  the  sermon. 
It  was  all  about  the  fire  of  hell  and  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  money  one  should  give  to  the  church 
in  order  to  be  saved  ;  the  whole  thing  seemed  to 
me  mean  and  mercenary,  and  when  it  was  over,  a 
man  came  round  asking  for  money.  The  sermon 
had  not  been  very  convincing,  in  spite  of  the  gra¬ 
phic  description  we  heard  of  the  torments  of  hell, 
and  after  all,  he  did  not  get  much.  As  Conchita 
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did  not  understand  a  word,  and  had  been  busily 
praying  during  all  the  time  the  sermon  lasted,  I 
could  not  discuss  it  with  her.  She  took  for 
granted  that  it  had  been  very  good,  and  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church,  leaning  on  my  arm,  she 
looked  the  very  picture  of  happiness.  So  I  said 
nothing  to  her  about  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  for  a  drive  in  an 
open  carriage,  the  weather  was  splendid. 

We  passed  the  old  hunting  tower  anciently  called 
the  Castle  of  Ruthven,  where  the  celebrated  event 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven 
took  place. 

Tradition  states  that  the  young  King,  James  VL, 
while  hunting  with  Lord  Gowrie,  Lord  Mar,  and 
Lord  Lindsay,  was  surrounded  by  more  than  a 
thousand  fighting  men  who  were  opposed  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  measures,  headed  by  Gowrie  himself.  The  king, 
affronted  by  this  violent  breach  of  hospitality,  burst 
into  tears,  upon  which  Lord  Glammis,  who  had  sud¬ 
denly  entered  the  apartment,  exclaimed,  Better 
bairns  greet,  than  bearded  men.” 

We  afterwards  passed  through  a  very  fine  and 
picturesque  country,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  nearly 
nightfall,  we  reached  Lynedoch  Cottage. 

We  got  out  of  the  carriage  while  the  men  watered 
the  horses,  and  we  wandered  among  the  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  Branchieburn,  a  lovely  little  stream 
that  runs  through  a  meadow  thickly  covered  with 
yew  trees.  Here  we  discovered  an  iron  railing,  and 
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in  the  centre  a  grave,  with  the  following  words  en¬ 
graved  upon  it — 

“  They  lived — they  loved — they  died  I  ” 

“  How  romantic  !  ”  exclaimed  Conch  ita,  seating 
herself  on  the  green  grass,  I  suppose  that  is  the 
grave  of  two  fond  lovers,  whom  not  even  death  could 
divide.” 

“  No,”  I  said,  “  if  I  remember  rightly,  this  must  be 
the  grave  of  Lily  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  two  young 
ladies  of  Perth.” 

Two  women  !  ’’  said  Conchita.  How  I  should 
like  to  know  their  history  !  ” 

“  I  remember  a  pathetic  little  ballad  about  them 
that  begins  : 

“  0  Lily  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  war  twa  bonnie  lassies  ; 

They  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  burn  side, 

And  theckit  it  ower  wi’  rashes. 

They  theckit  it  ower  wi’  rashes  green. 

They  theckit  it  ower  wi’  heather ; 

But  the  pest  cam  frae  the  burrows  town, 

And  slew  them  baith  together. 

They  thocht  to  lie  in  Methven  kirkyard. 

Among  their  noble  kin  ; 

But  they  mand  lie  on  Lynedoch  brae. 

To  beck  forener  the  sun. 

And  Lily  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  war  twa  bonnie  lassies  ; 

They  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  burn  side, 

And  theckit  it  ower  wi’  rashes.” 

“  Oh  how  I  should  like  to  know  their  history  !  ” 
exclaimed  Conchita,  leaning  her  foir  head  against  me. 
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Don’t  you  remember  it,  Walter  ?  It  is  quite  an 
age  since  you  have  told  me  a  story,  and  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  them.  Now,  begin,  I  will  have  no 
excuse  ;  your  mind  is  too  much  pre-occupied  with 
your  vision  of  the  other  night,  our  conversation  in 
the  train,  and  your  religious  scruples.  Let  us  think  of 
something  else  now.  Let  us  have  a  tale  suited  to  this 
hour  of  repose  and  happiness.  Let  us  speak  of  love, 
of  the  love  of  others,  marred  by  suffering  and  strong 
even  in  death  ;  speak  to  me  of  those  two  women,  for 
woman’s  love  is  the  strongest  after  all.” 

I  collected  my  thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  then  I 
be^an  the  following  tale  : 

o  O 
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LILY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY.* 

A  LONG,  long  time  ago,  there  lived  in  the  town  of 
Perth,  a  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of  Kinnaird,  who 
had  a  most  beautiful  daughter,  whose  name  was  Lily 
Bell. 

She  was  scarcely  nineteen  when  my  tale  begins, 
but  she  was  fairer  than  all  the  other  young  girls  of 
the  clan,  and  therefore  much  admired. 

Her  father,  who  was  very  expert  and  fond  of  all 
feats  of  arms  and  warlike  exercises,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  her  the  prize  of  the  bravest  and  most 
gallant  knight  of  Perth. 

He  therefore  made  a  proclamation  throughout  the 
land,  that  all  lords  and  gentlemen  who  might  desire 
to  win  his  beautiful  daughter’s  hand,  should  come  to 
Perth  to  a  great  tournament  he  had  arranged. 

Many  were  the  young  and  brave  knights  who 
came  to  Perth.  The  lists  arranged  just  before  the 
house  of  the  warlike  father,  were  full  of  people. 
The  engagements  were  many,  and  well  contested  ;  but 
at  last,  the  honour  of  the  day  remained  with  one  Sir 
Bonald  Lee,  a  gentleman  of  Perth,  son  of  one  of  its 
noblest  houses. 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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The  beautiful  Lily  Bell  was  much  pleased  with 
the  happy  victor,  and  she  began  to  love  him  from  the 
moment  that,  for  her  sake,  he  had  conquered  his 
numerous  adversaries  and  rivals.  But  the  marriage 
that  seemed  so  near,  was  destined  never  to  take  place. 

Sir  Ronald  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  previously 
in  love  with  his  cousin,  the  lovely  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Alexander  Gray  of  Lynedoch.  For  many  years, 
people  had  thought  they  were  engaged,  and  their  sur¬ 
prise  knew  no  bounds  when  they  saw  him  fight  with 
such  ardour  for  tlie  hand  of  Lily  Bell. 

He  found  himSelf  in  a  very  extraordinary  position  ; 
he  loved  Mary  with  all  his  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  himself  attracted,  against  his  will,  by 
the  beautiful  and  much-admired  Lily  Bell. 

You  might  say,  Conchita,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  love  two  women  at  once ;  that  he  may 
deceive  a  hundred,  but  love  only  one.  This  may  be 
very  true,  but  the  fact  is,  that  my  hero,  Ronald, 
actually  loved  them  both. 

He  had  been  engaged  to  his  cousin  Mary  since  his 
earliest  youth  ;  he  had  learnt  to  love  her  through  con¬ 
stantly  being  with  her  ;  he  thought  that  this  love 
was  part  of  his  being,  because  it  had  grown  with  his 
growth,  and  he  called  it  a  passion. 

But  one  day  he  had  seen  Lily — the  beautiful 
bewitching  Lily — and  his  heart  had  betrayed  him  ; 
he  thought  he  had  given  it  to  one,  and  instead  of  that, 
it  eluded  his  grasp  to  throw  itself  at  the  feet  of 
another.  He  conceived  a  wild,  all-consuming  passion 
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for  Lily,  and  tins  passion  found  an  echo  in  the  young 
girl’s  heart  ;  he  knew  that  she  loved  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  loving  her,  and  yet  he  would  have 
given  half  of  his  life  not  to  love  her. 

The  truth  of  all  this  was,  that  he  loved  Lily 
passionately,  and  that  he  sacrificed  Mary  for  her. 

But  in  whom  did  he  take  the  most  interest  ?  .  .  . 
in  the  one  he  thought  of  most  in  spite  of  himself ;  in 
Lily  ?  No,  for  he  said  to  himself,  ‘‘  I  need  not  occupy 
myself  with  her,  I  love  her,  and  she  is  happy ;  but 
the  other,  my  poor  Mary  !  she  thinks  I  love  her, 
and  how  unhappy  she  will  be  when  she  finds  out 
the  truth  !  ”  Therefore,  all  his  attentions  were  for 
his  cousin  ;  ‘‘  what  can  I  do  for  her  ?  ”  .  .  .  “  How 
can  I  make  her  think  that  I  still  love  her  ?  ”  Thus 
he  loved  Lily,  because  he  could  not  help  himself,  and 
Mary,  because  he  could  not  bring  his  heart  to  pain  her. 

When  he  beard  of  the  tournament  held  at  Perth  in 
honour  of  Lily  Bell,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulses 
of  his  heart ;  he  had  gone,  he  had  fought  for  her  sake, 
and  he  had  conquered.  Now,  he  could  have  her  if  he 
liked  ;  he  knew  that  her  father  was  obliged  to  give 
her  to  him,  as  the  prize  due  to  his  victory  ;  and  he 
also  knew,  but  too  well,  that  she  loved  him  above  all 
others.  The  interest  she  had  taken  in  him,  the 
attention  with  which  she  watched  him  in  the  lists, 
her  joy  when  he  had  won,  and  above  all,  the  loving 
look  she  cast  upon  him,  told  but  too  plainly  that  she 
was  in  love  with  him. 

Poor  Mary  now  saw  clearly  what  was  passing ;  she 
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noticed  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
lover’s  heart ;  she  knew  now,  that  it  no  longer  belonged 
to  her,  but  she  loved  him  too  well  to  pain  him  with 
her  wounded  jealous  feelings,  and  for  fear  of  making 
him  unhappy,  she  tried  to  hide  her  grief  in  her' 
heart. 

Sir  Ronald  found  himself  in  the  most  awkward  and 
miserable  position ;  he,  who  had  never  been  afraid  of 
any  foe,  now  felt  himself  shrink  in  the  presence  of  his 
two  lady  loves  ;  he  felt  he  was  too  weak  for  such  a 
fight  1  his  conscience  was  opposed  to  his  heart,  and  he 
did  not  know  which  might  win.  What  torments  did 
he  not  feel  !  Not  to  be  able  to  command  one’s  heart  ! 
To  feel  it  go  away  from  one’s  grasp  against  one’s  better 
sense  !  To  have  given  it  away,  loyally,  and  with  all 
truth  and  honour,  to  one  who  was  most  worthy  of  it, 
and  now  to  find  it  disposing  otherwise  of  itself,  and 
throwing  itself  at  the  feet  of  one  who  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it !  Not  to  be  able  to  govern  his  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  to  feel  a  flame  burning  in  his  heart,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  extinguish  it !  Such  was  the  passion  that 
poor  Sir  Ronald  felt  was  consuming  his  life,  and 
embittering  his  existence. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Lily  and  Mary  were  the 
greatest  friends ;  he  always  saw  them  together,  al¬ 
ways  arm  in  arm.  This  was  unfortunate.  He  sat  by 
his  cousin’s  side  for  hours  without  saying  a  word,  but 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavenly  form  of  Lily 
Bell. 

At  last  he  decided  on  taking  a  most  heroic  step ; 
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he  resolved  never  to  see  Lily  again,  and  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  Mary. 

For  the  space  of  three  weeks  he  abstained  from 
seeing  his  love ;  but  absence  only  served  to  increase 
his  mad  passion,  and  he  felt  himself  every  day  more 
and  more  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Lily. 

Matters  had  reached  this  point,  when  the  plague  of 
1666  broke  out.  Everybody  flew  away  from  Perth  ; 
and,  to  avoid  infection,  the  two  young  ladies  also  left 
the  town. 

Lily  and  Mary  were  the  greatest  friends,  and  so  they 
resolved  to  live  together  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  settled  themselves  near  Lynedoch,  in  a 
romantic  and  retired  place  called  Burnbraes,  where 
they  built  for  themselves  a  bower  covered  with  rushes 
and  heather,  as  the  ballad  tells  us. 

Sir  Ronald  remained  in  the  town,  but  every  day 
went  to  their  bower  to  carry  them  provisions.  On 
these  occasions  he  always  saw  his  cousin  Mary ;  for  he 
had  requested  her  never  to  tell  Lily  that  it  was  he 
who  brought  over  their  provisions. 

But,  unfortunately,  with  the  provisions.  Sir  Ronald 
brought  also  the  fatal  disease  to  the  solitary  dell,  and 
Mary  was  taken  ill.  That  day  it  was  Lily  who  met 
him  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Her  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds  when  she  saw  that  it  was  her  lover 
who  was  taking  care  of  them. 

You  here,  Ronald  !  she  exclaimed  ;  why,  I 
thought  that  it  was  Mary’s  sweetheart  who  brought 

us  our  provisions  ?  ” 

II. 
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Oh  !  Lily,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  ”  said  the 
young  man,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet ;  can  you 
ever  forgive  me  ?  I  am  the  sweetheart  of  Mary  Gray 
• — I — I — who,  in  spite  of  all,  love  you,  love  you 
above  all  thino^s  !  But  I  was  engaged  to  her.  I 
tried  to  forget  you,  but  it  was  all  useless.  I  fought 
for  you,  I  won  you,  and  you  are  mine  ;  but  I  do  not 
belong  to  myself — I  am  Mary’s  !  ” 

Lily  grew  suddenly  faint,  all  the  colour  forsook  her 
cheeks,  and  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  door 
of  the  bower  to  prevent  herself  from  falling,  so  much 
shocked  was  she  at  this  discovery. 

“  Yes,  my  adored  Lily,”  he  continued,  I  love  you 
to  distraction ;  I  can  hide  it  no  longer ;  but  two 
passions  rend  my  heart.  If  Mary  knew  this,  she 
would  die  !  ” 

And  yet  you  dare  to  tell  it  to  me  !  ” 

''Yes,  because  I  love  you,  Lily,  and  you  know  it. 
I  need  say  nothing  to  you  to  prove  this  love ;  one 
look  is  sufficient  for  you  to  comprehend  all  that  is 

passing  in  my  heart ;  but  to  her - !  to  her  who 

imagines  I  love  her  above  all  things - !  to  her 

I  must  lie — lie,  yes — and  tell  her  that  I  love  her 
still !  ” 

Oh  !  do  not  speak  thus,  Konald,  when  she  is 
dying  in  yonder  room ;  for  the  love  you  bear  me,  do 
not  show  yourself  to  her  ;  one  look,  as  you  say,  would 
tell  her  that  you  no  longer  love  her,  and  that  know¬ 
ledge  would  certainly  kill  her ;  for  your  abnegation, 
your  compassion,  is  not  love.  No  !  you  love  me,  and 
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me  alone.  This  I  have  known  for  a  long  time ;  but 
she  must  never  know  it.” 

“  Lily,  Lily,  how  good  you  are ;  you  sacrifice  your¬ 
self  for  your  friend.” 

“  Yes ;  but  it  is  because  I  know  you  love  me  ;  and 
as  I  also  know  how  a  woman  can  love  you,  I  am  sorry 
for  her.” 

A  cry  from  the  inner  room  of  the  hut  put  an  end 
to  this  sad  conversation,  in  which  two  noble  souls 
were  arranging  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  third. 

Maiy  Gray  lay  in  a  dark  and  dismal  apartment  in 
the  last  stages  of  that  horrible  and  fatal  illness,  the 
plague.  She  was  dying,  but  she  had  heard  Lily’s 
last  words,  and  now  she  understood  it  all.  She 
called  them  to  her  side. 

I  love  you,  Ronald,  more  than  ever,”  she  said  ; 
“  but  I  know  too  well  you  cannot  love  me.  You 
have  done  your  best,  and  I  forgive  you.  But  1  love 
you  still,  and  I  want  to  see  you  happy.  Soon,  very 
soon,  I  shall  be  out  of  your  way.  To-morrow  I  shall 
no  longer  be  an  obstacle  to  your  love  for  Lily  ;  I 
bless  the  plague,  that  will  be  the  first  step  to  your 
happiness  !  ” 

Happiness  without  you  !  ”  exclaimed  the  poor 
Lily  through  her  tears.  “  Happy,  when  you  are  dead, 
my  dear  friend  ;  oh,  no,  that  could  not  be  !  ” 

You  will  soon  forget  me  in  your  love.  When  I 
am  dead  you  will  marry  Ronald.  He  loves  you  as 
he  once  loved  me,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  any 
one  happy  for  ever.  Lily,  darling,  try  to  love  him 
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as  I  loved  him.  Try  to — be  as  good  a  wife  to  him 
as — I  would  have  been — 

Those  were  her  last  words.  A  heavenly  smile  of 
happiness  shone  upon  her  face,  but  it  did  not  belong 
to  this  world. 

Mary,  Mary  !  ”  said  the  young  man,  covering  his 
face  with  both  *  his  hands.  “  What  have  I  lost  with 
thee  !  How  cruel  and  unjust  I  have  been  !  ”  Then 
turning  to  Lily,  who  lay  upon  the  deathbed  of  her 
friend,  her  face  almost  as  livid  as  Mary’s,  he  said. 
The  last  words  of  our  friend  were  that  we  should 
be  married  directly,  will  you  not  fulfil  her  com¬ 
mands  ?  ” 

Lily  Bell  gave  a  start  as  if  just  awakened  from  a 
dream. 

I  am  yours,  Konald,”  she  said,  but,  alas,  I  fear 
not  for  long.  I,  too,  have  the  fever  and  I  feel  that 
I  shall  die  !  ” 

“  To  die  when  I  love  you  so  !  To  die  now  that 
we  might  be  so  happy  !  No  ;  come,  come,  let  us  fly 
from  this  death  scene,  or  you  will  get  this  dreadful 
disease  !  ” 

“  And  leave  our  friend  !  Oh  Ronald,  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  so  soon  forgotten  her  who  loved  you 
so  devotedly  !  I  will  not  go.  My  place  is  here  by 
her  side.” 

Then  I  will  go  and  call  a  priest,  who  will  unite 
us  here  in  this  very  bower  built  by  your  hands.  I 
will  wait  no  longer.” 

Saying  this  he  ran  out  of  the  hut,  went  to 
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Lynedocb,  where  he  found  a  priest.  He  also  saw 
Mary’s  father,  Sir  Alexander  Gray,  to  whom  he  told 
the  sorrowful  tidings.  When  they  returned  to  the 
bower  they  thought  it  was  quite  empty,  till  they  dis¬ 
covered  upon  a  bed  the  bodies  of  the  two  friends. 

Sir  Ronald  took  Lily  in  his  arms  thinking  she  had 
fainted,  but,  alas,  she  also  was  dead  !  She,  too,  had 
fallen  a  victim  of  the  plague  brought  into  the  bower 
by  himself  1 

They  were  buried  in  this  sequestered  spot,  and 
upon  their  grave  Ronald  engraved  those  words  which 
still  remain,  and  that  first  called  your  attention. 

They  Lived — they  Loved — they  BiedT 

This  is  the  history  of  this  tombstone.  As  for  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  Ronald,  history  is  silent,  but  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  he  too  must  have  died  of  the 
plague,  or  of  a  broken  heart,  for  he  could  not  have 
survived  the  two  women  he  had  so  much  loved. 
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That  is  indeed  a  sad  story,”  murmured  Conchita,  as 
she  rose  up.  There  is  something  in  this  grave  that 
affects  my  spirits.  The  sorrowful  end  of  those  two 
poor  girls  reminds  me  of  the  inconstancy  of  man. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  I,  too,  am  in  love  with  one  ?  ” 
You  call  Ronald’s  love  inconstant,  Conchita  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  true  and 
faithful  lover.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he  could  not 
love  them  both  at  the  same  time,  yet  he  was  so  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  first  love  that  he  tried  to  sacrifice  to  it 
even  the  love  that  he  bore  to  Lily.  This  story  proves 
to  us,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  the  celebrated 
maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld, — ‘  The  pleasure  of  love  is 
in  loving.  We  are  happier  in  the  passion  we  feel 
than  in  that  we  inspire.' 

If  to  he  loved  were  true  happiness,  surely  Ronald 
would  have  been  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  but  no, 
the  happiness  of  love  depends  upon  ourselves,  as  all 
other  happiness  does.  We  are  happier  in  the  passion 
we  feel,  than  in  that  with  which  we  inspire  another.” 

“  You  know,  Walter,”  said  the  lovely  girl  leaning 
on  my  arm,  as  we  walked  towards  the  carriage,  that 
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all  those  stories  of  yours  only  make  me  doubt  of  our 
love.  Your  heroes  and  heroines  only  attain  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  hopes  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  painful 
ordeal  ;  and  some,  as,  for  instance.  King  James, 
Childelberte,  Konald,  and  Lily,  never  attain  it  at  all. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
even  as  they  did,  and  yet  know  no  obstacles,  no 
contre-temps  to  our  love  ?  ” 

I  laughed  at  this  innocent  doubt.  1  was  so  sure 
of  our  love,  that  I  did  not  even  take  the  pains  to 
dissipate  her  misgivings. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  entered  our  carriage, 
and  we  did  not  arrive  at  Perth  till  long  past  nightfall. 

The  next  morning  Harrington  came  to  know  why 
I  had  not  gone  to  hear  him  preach  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  I  told  him  that  Conchita  prevented  me,  and 
that  she  did  not  like  me  to  attend  the  Protestant 
service. 

And  you  submit  to  her  tyranny  ?  ”  said  he,  much 
surprised.  You,  who  used  to  be  so  liberal  ?  But  I 
suppose  this  is  only  because  you  are  just  married. 
One  could  not  expect  anything  else  when  the  honey¬ 
moon  is  still  on  the  horizon.” 

You  are  mistaken,  Harrington,  it  will  always  be 
the  same.  I  am  a  Catholic.  You  know  that  very 
well ;  if  I  go  to  mass  in  preference  to  the  Anglican 
service,  it  is  because  I  like  it  better,  not  because 
Conchita  wishes  it.” 

“  I  thought  you  had  long  ago  found  out  the  faults 
and  the  weak  points  of  Rome  !  ” 
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“  Of  Rome,  perhaps,  but  not  of  Catholicism.  When 
I  knew  you  at  Oxford,  I  was  seeking  after  truth. 
Seeking  for  truth,  wherever  found,  on  Christian  or  on 
Heathen  ground.  Now  I  have  found  it.” 

''  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ?  ”  asked  my 
friend,  much  surprised. 

No,  in  my  heart.”  Those  words  quite  bewildered 
him.  After  a  silence  he  began  again. 

I  also  was  a  Catholic,  as  you  know.  I  also  was 
seeking  for  truth,  and  I  also  have  found  it,  but  in  a 
very  different  place.  I  went  to  the  fountain  head. 
I  went  to  the  Bible,  and  God’s  word  has  at  last  taught 
me  the  truth.  I  could  not  abide  the  errors  of  Rome. 
I  could  neither  put  up  with  its  indulgences  nor  its 
maledictions.  The  faith  of  the  reformers  fills  my 
heart,  and  I,  like  them,  protest  against  Popery  !  ” 

“  To  sink,”  I  said,  interrupting  him,  into  far 
worse  errors,  as  you  call  them  !  I  cannot  deny  the 
faults  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  our  church  ;  of  some 
only,  mind ;  but  you  yourself  must  allow  that  the 
zeal  of  the  reformers  was  a  mistaken  zeal.  Calvin 
would  have  committed  far  more  cruelties  than  Rome 
has  ever  done ;  and  if  Mary  burnt  the  Protestants, 
how  numerous  were  the  executions  in  the  reisrns  of 

O 

Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  'i  I  am  convinced,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  the  fault  was  in  the  times,  not  in 
the  religion.” 

'' You  have  quite  changed  your  opinions,  I  see, 
since  your  marriage.  Your  wife,  I  suppose,  has 
taught  you  the  lessons  she  received  in  her  convent, 
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and  yon,  Carlton,  have  sacrificed  your  common  sense 
and  your  conscience  to  her  love.  If  you  would  only 
come  and  hear  me  one  Sunday,  perhaps  you  would  not 
be  so  firm  in  your  present  belief.  You  who  are  such 
a  philosopher,  how  can  you  have  faith  in  the  doctrines 
of  Rome  ?  ’’ 

For  the  same  reason  that  I  am  a  philosopher,” 
I  answered,  “  and  cannot  believe  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.” 

But  the  Church  of  England  is  the  church  of  our 
mother  country  !  ” 

"‘And  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  my 
family  ;  but  that  is  neither  a  reason  for  nor  against 
it.  Because  the  generality  of  Englishmen  are  wrong 
should  I  also  be  justified  in  being  wrong?” 

''  The  Church  of  England  is  the  church  of  the 
mind,  the  church  of  reason.^^ 

“And  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  church  of  the 
feelings,  the  church  of  the  heart.” 

“  But  the  Protestant  Church  was  founded  upon  the 
Bible  itself,  upon  the  Word  of  God.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are 
quite  mistaken.  The  Church  of  England,  if  you  re¬ 
member,  proceeded  not  from  the  zeal  of  the  reformers, 
nor  from  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  from 
the  support  that  the  Protestants  needed  from  the 
State,  and  the  State  from  the  Protestants.  Much  was, 
therefore,  given  up  on  both  sides,  union  was  effected, 
and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was  the  Anglican  Church. 

“  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  the  real  founder  of  this 
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church,  and  he  was,  as  we  all  know,  much  more  of  a 
courtier  than  of  a  divine.  He  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything, — the  Church,  the  Bible,  the  English 
nation,  even  his  conscience,  in  order  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  his  royal  master.  He,  therefore,  transferred 
the  power,  till  then  only  exercised  by  Rome,  into  the 
hands  of  Henry,  who,  from  his  youth,  had  aspired  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Church. 

The  English  tyrant,  in  protesting  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  anxious  to  preserve  that 
organization  which  had  during  so  many  years  so 
admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome; 
and  which  now  might  be  expected  to  serve  equally 
well  the  purposes  of  his  selfish  and  ambitious 
nature. 

“  Henry’s  only  thought  when  he  established  the 
new  church  in  his  realm,  was  to  secure  for  himself 
that  power  which  religious  superstition  and  faith 
have  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  he  wished  to 
reign  over  their  consciences  as  well  as  over  their 
actions.  His  own  feelings  were  always,  as  his  book 
proves  to  us,  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome ;  but  he 
helped  the  Protestants  because  it  suited  his  policy 
better,  and  to  this  policy  he  sacrificed  his  conscience, 
and  that  of  all  his  subjects. 

‘'This  conduct,  it  is  true,  created  him  eternal 
enemies,  both  amongst  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers. 
Knox  and  Fisher  would  have  equally  condemned  his 
new  religion ;  and  yet  this  reform,  mean  and 
irreligious  as  it  was,  saved  the  English  monarch. 
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‘‘  It  made  the  king  omnipotent,  it  made  him  the 
pope  of  his  kingdom,  the  vicar  of  God,  the  expositor 
of  Catholic  verity,  the  only  channel  of  sacramental 
graces.  For  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of 
deciding,  dogmatically,  what  was  orthodox  doctrine, 
and  what  was  heresy  ;  of  imposing  confessions  of 
faith,  and  of  giving  religious  instruction  as  well  as 
laws  to  the  nation. 

He  made  the  clergy  acknowledge  him  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  and  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy. 
He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal,  was  derived  from  him  alone  ;  and  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  confer  episcopal  authority, 
and  to  take  it  away.  He  ordered  his  seal  to  be 
put  to  the  commission  by  which  the  bishops  were 
appointed,  who  were  to  exercise  their  sacred  functions 
only  as  his  deputies,  and  during  his  pleasure. 

‘^Another  of  the  holy  reasons  that  brought  about 
the  reformation,  was  the  love  Henry  had  for  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  Pope  refused  to  divorce  him  from  his 
legitimate  wife.  Dona  Catalina  de  Aragon ;  therefore, 
he  threw  over  the  Pope  and  his  religion,  and  got  the 
Protestants  to  marry  him  to  his  new  passion. 

“  Those  were  the  holy  and  sacred  reasons  upon 
which  your  church  was  founded.  How  can  I,  there¬ 
fore,  believe  in  its  truth  ?  By  means  of  this  system, 
Henry  got  rid  of  his  enemies  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  burning  both  Papist  and  Protestant  with¬ 
out  the  least  scruple.  By  those  means  only  did  he 
satisfy  his  two  great  passions — ambition  and  love ; 
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and  by  those  means  only,  the  Royal  Henry  was  able 
to  rival  in  power  the  imperial  Charles,  and  govern  his 
realm  and  his  household  according  to  his  pleasure.” 

When  I  had  finished  my  rather  lengthy  speech, 
silence  prevailed  for  a  short  time  ;  at  last,  Harrington 
said  : 

I  see,  Carlton,  that  it  is  impossible  just  now  to 
convince  you  of  your  error.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you 
will  be  more  open  to  the  truth.” 

Let  us  talk  of  something  else,”  I  said  ;  I  am 
going  to  amuse  you  a  little  with  a  very  extraordinary 
dream  I  had  the  other  night.”  And  I  told  him  my 
vision  of  Aberfeldy,  to  which  he  listened  with  great 
attention  ;  when  I  had  finished,  he  said  : 

“  I  suppose  you  believe  that  wonderful  dream  to 
have  been  a  divine  vision  like  those  of  your  saints — 
St  Theresa  and  Sister  Patrocinio  ?  ” 

Do  not  mix  up  the  greatest  imposition  of  the 
century,  with  the  visions  of  the  holy  Santa  Theresa.  I 
do  not  pretend,  like  “  the  bleeding  nun,”  to  have  had 
an  interview  with  the  Virgin  or  any  of  the  angels  ;  I 
take  my  dream  to  be  only  what  it  appeared  to  be ; 
but  you  must  allow,  Harrington,  that  the  doctrines 
disclosed  in  it  are  most  philosophical  and  probable.” 

“  Which  do  you  mean  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  pre¬ 
existence  and  that  of  the  re-incarnation,  those  two 
old  theories  long  ago  forgotten  ?  ” 

“  And  why  should  we  laugh  at  this  hypothesis  ; 
merely  because  it  is  the  oldest,  merely  because  the 
human  understanding,  before  the  sophistries  of  the 
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schools  had  dissipated  and  debilitated  it,  settled  upon 
it  at  once  %  This  is  not  reasonable.  Moreover,  if 
re-incarnation  is  a  law  of  nature,  it  is  only  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  known  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  time. 

Pythagoras,  as  we  all  know,  was  not  the  author  of 
the  system  of  the  metempsychosis  ;  he  took  it  from  the 
Egyptian  and  Indian  philosophers,  amongst  whom  it 
existed  from  the  most  remote  times.  The  Vedas,  the 
Baghavat  Gita,  the  Laws  of  Menu,  the  Dhammapada, 
and  thousands  of  other  Brahmists  and  Buddhist  Bibles, 
give  us  ample  proof  of  this.  The  idea  of  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls  was  therefore  a  common  belief, 
admitted  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  antiquity. 
How  did  it  ever  come* to  them?  was  it  by  revelation 
or  by  intuition?  We  do  not  know;  but,  be  it  as  it  may, 
an  idea  could  not  thus  have  come  down  to  us  through 
so  many  ages,  and  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  so 
many  intelligent  men,  had  it  not  some  foundation. 
The  antiquity  of  this  doctrine  would  be,  therefore, 
rather  a  proof  of  its  truth  than  otherwise. 

“  I  should  have  thought,  Carlton,  you  had  been  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  have  believed 
in  the  truth  of  the  metempsychosis,  a  doctrine  only 
in  favour  with  the  ancients.” 

“You  do  not  understand  me.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  lives  :  the  one  was 
the  dream  of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  the 
other  Is  a  theory  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  yet 
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both  spring  from  the  same  natural  source,  in  the  way 
that  the  solar  system  of  the  Egyptians  resembles  the 
one  discovered  by  Copernicus.  The  former  taught 
that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  but  that  the 
planets  went  round  the  sun,  the  latter  shows  that  the 
earth  and  all  the  planets  go  round  the  sun.  Both 
systems  were  based  upon  the  same  truth,  and  yet 
this  truth  could  not  be  wholly  comprehended,  till 
after  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Kepler, 
and  Newton. 

The  truth  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  re¬ 
incarnation  is  based,  is  that  of  eternal  progress.  I 
believe  in  the  plurality  of  existences  as  I  believe  in 
the  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds,  but  I  absolutely 
deny  the  metempsychosis  of*  the  ancients,  because, 
according  to  it,  men  can  transmigrate  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  this  is  against  the  laws  of  progress. 
I  thus  believe  in  the  plurality  of  corporeal  existences, 
renewing  perhaps  a  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  and  that  has  been  preserved 
until  our  days  in  the  recesses  of  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  many  persons ;  only  that  I  present  it 
now,  under  a  new  and  much  more  philosophical  form, 
more  adapted  to  the  progressive  laws  of  nature  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.” 

We  went  on  talking  a  long  while  on  these 
metaphysical  subjects,  my  friend  of  course  did  not 
approve  of  them,  and  I  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
convince  him  of  their  truth.  For  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  a  long  time  ago  that  no  amount  of 
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talking  and  argument  has  ever  changed  anybody’s 
pre-conceived  opinions ;  unless,  of  course,  the  mind 
has  reached  a  point,  when  it  is  able  to  perceive  the 
vast  horizon  opened  out  to  it  by  a  new  truth,  when 
it  will  grasp  it  immediately. 

His  chief  objection  was  that  we  lost  the  memory 
of  our  past  lives,  he  assured  me  that  he  has  never 
experienced  any  of  those  strange  sensations  at  seeing 
a  thing  for  the  first  time,  that  to  me  are  such  sure 
proofs  of  a  previous  existence.  I  thought  everybody 
experienced  them  more  or  less. 

Afterwards  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  most 
men  manifested  such  different  aptitudes  independently 
of  those  acquired  by  education  ?  That  he  denied. 
Then  I  asked  him,  why  some  children  were  so  much 
more  clever  than  others;  and  why  some  others  evinced 
such  a  wonderful  instinct  for  good  or  evil  ?  This  he 
could  not  deny,  but  he  could  give  no  reason  for  it,  he 
attributed  it  all  to  chance. 

I  reminded  him  of  those  extraordinary  prodigies 
we  sometimes  see,  of  little  children  who  possess  such 
an  ear  for  music,  or  such  a  wonderful  natural  genius, 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  well-known  histories  of 
Pascal,  and  of  Paganini.  I  reminded  him  of  how 
the  one  discovered  geometry  when  he  was  only  nine 
years  old,  and  how  well  the  other  played  upon  the 
violin  when  a  mere  boy.  ‘‘Those  strange  pheno¬ 
mena,”  I  suggested,  “might  very  easily  be  explained  by 
the  law  of  the  re-incarnation.  Pascal  might  have  been 
a  mathematician  in  a  former  life,  and  Mozart,  who 
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composed  almost  in  his  infancy,  a  musician.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  can  one  account  for  those  natural  inclinations, 
so  different  and  yet  so  developed  in  some  children.” 

“  That  seems  to  me,”  he  answered,  “  a  very  poor 
argument.  As  you  turn  it,  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  re-incarnation,  but 
in  reality  it  only  proves  to  us  the  power  of  God,  who 
can  create  beings  of  such  different  character.” 

‘‘  It  is  true  that  God  can  create  beings  as  he  likes, 
but  where  is  his  justice  when  he  creates  a  Newton 
and  a  cannibal  on  the  same  day  ?  And  after  death,  I 
should  like  to  know,  what  is  the  respective  position 
of  those  two  men,  created  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  and  yet  so  different  ?  Can  they  both  inhabit, 
after  death,  the  same  region  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  justice  of  the  creator  to 
give  to  all  his  children  an  equal  chance  of  becoming 
good  and  wise  ?  ” 

‘‘  God,  who  is  good  above  all  things,  could  not  im¬ 
pose  upon  men  the  ordeal  of  enduring  anew  all  the 
miseries  and  trials  which  he  has  gone  through  in  his 
earthly  life.” 

“  But  would  it  be  good  or  just,  my  dear  fellow, 
to  condemn  a  man  to  eternal  damnation  for  a  few 
years  of  sin  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give 
him  the  means  of  repairing  his  faults  ?  Take 
two  builders,  each  of  whom  employs  a  workman ; 
suppose  those  workmen  are  idle,  and  do  their 
work  badly.  One  of  the  builders  discharges  his 
workman  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties,  and  the  poor 
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man,  who  can  find  no  work,  dies  of  hunger.  The 
other  builder,  more  humane,  says  to  his  workman, 

‘  You  have  done  your  woi'k  badly,  you  must  do 
it  again.  If  next  time  you  are  diligent  and  indus¬ 
trious,  I  will  look  over  this  fault,  and  will  not  send 
you  away.’  The  grateful  man  sets  to  work  with 
renewed  energy,  and  dies  rich  and  happy.  Now, 
which  of  the  two  builders  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  just  \  ” 

“  The  one  who  keeps  his  workman,  and  allows 
him  to  begin  again  his  day’s  work,  of  course. 

“  And  do  vou,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  think  that 
God  would  be  less  just  than  one  of  his  creatures  ? 
Did  not  Christ  teach  us  to  pardon  until  seventy 
times  seven  ?  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXI Y. 


EDINBUKGH. 

On  Friday  the  25th  of  July  we  arrived  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  This  beautiful  city  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  at  all  events  it  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  striking,  and  is  called  the  Modern  Athens. 

Princes  Street,  a  magnificent  avenue  more  than  one 
mile  in  length,  divides  the  city  in  two  parts — the  old 
town  and  the  new.  The  former  rises  upon  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  stands  the  ancient  castle,  that  is 
separated  from  the  street  below  by  extensive  and 
beautifully  laid  out  pleasure-grounds.  Through  this 
sweet  and  once  romantic  valley  now  run  the  noisy 
trains  of  the  railway. 

Conchita  was  delighted  with  Edinburgh  ;  from  her 
windows  in  the  hotel  she  could  see  the  castle,  the  old 
town,  and  Arthur’s  Seat  in  the  distance. 

“  True,  Caledonia’s  queen  is  changed, 

Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged, 

Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 

By  bulwark,  like,  and  battlement. 

And  flanking  towers  and  laky  flood,* 

Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood. 

Denying  entrance  or  resort. 

Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ;  t 

*  The  hoilow  occupied  to-day  by  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
t  The  gates  of  Edinburgh  are  still  termed  ports. 
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Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 

That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 

Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late, 

J ealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 

Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 

A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 

Stern  then  and  steel  girt  was  thy  brow, 

Dun-Edin !  oh,  how  alter’d  now, 

When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit’st,  like  empress  at  her  sport, 

And  liberal,  unconfiued,  and  free. 

Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea  ; 

For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber’d  lour. 

That  hung  o’er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 

Thou  gleam’st  against  the  western  ray 
Then  thousand  hues  of  brightest  day. 

[And]  thou,  fair  city !  disarray’d 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart’s  aid. 

As  stately  seera’st,  but  lovelier  far,  ; 

Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 

Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  ; 

Still,  as  of  yore,  queen  of  the  north  ! 

Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 

Ne’er  readier  at  alarm-bell’s  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 

Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 

Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  ; 

For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 

Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 

Thy  thousands,  train’d  to  marshal  toil. 

Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil, 

Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp  or  pinnacle.” 

After  this  flowing  description  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
what  can  I  say  in  praise  of  Edinburgh? 

The  day  after  our  arrival  I  called  upon  my  old 
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master,  Doctor  John  Gray  of  the  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  I  found  in  him  the  same  good  old  man,  devoted 
to  science  and  learning ;  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  description  I  gave  him  of  my  young  bride,  and 
he  wanted  to  see  her  that  very  day.  He  proposed  to 
me  to  be  our  Cicerone  during  the  short  time  we  in¬ 
tended  remaining  in  the  old  capital  ;  he  said  that, 
being  the  time  of  the  long  vacation,  and  having  no 
family  to  claim  his  leisure,  he  could  dedicate  himself 
entirely  to  us. 

That  afternoon,  then,  we  began  our  sight-seeing  ; 
we  visited  the  castle,  the  cathedral,  and  the  old  town. 

In  the  castle  we  were  shown  the  window  through 
which  king  James  was  lowered,  when  a  baby,  and 
the  room  of  his  unfortunate  mother,  Queen  Mary, 
of  immortal  and  romantic  memory.  We  also  saw  the 
Scottish  regalia,  or  crown  jewels,  consisting  of  a  very 
poor  sceptre,  an  old  sword,  and  a  crown.  Taking 
these  articles  in  connection  with  tlie  great  historical 
events  and  personages  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  their  present  value,”  says  Chambers,  in  his  ^  Walks 
in  Edinburgh,’  p.  49,  “  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
them  without  emotions  of  singular  interest,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  essential  littleness  excites  wonder 
at  the  mighty  circumstances  and  destinies  which  have 
been  determined  by  the  possession,  or  the  want  of 
possession,  of  what  they  emblematize  and  represent. 

“  For  this  diadem  did  Bruce  liberate  his  country ; 
^vith  it  his  son  nearly  occasioned  its  ruin.  It  pur¬ 
chased  for  Scotland  the  benefit  of  the  mature  sagacity 
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of  Robert  II.  It  did  not  save  Robert  III.  from  a 
death  of  grief ;  procured,  perhaps,  tlie  assassination  of 
James  I.  ;  instigated  James  IV.  to  successful  rebellion 
against  his  hither,  whose  violent  death  was  expiated 
by  his  own  on  Flodden  field.  Its  dignity  was  proudly 
increased  by  James  V.,  who  was  yet  more  unfortunate, 
perhaps  in  his  end,  than  a  long  list  of  unfortunate 
predecessors.  It  was  worn  by  the  devoted  head  of 
Mary,  who  found  it  the  occasion  of  woes  and  calami¬ 
ties  unnumbered  and  unexampled.  It  was  placed 
upon  the  infant  brow  of  her  son,  to  the  exclusion  of 
herself  from  all  its  glories  and  advantages,  but  not  the 
conclusion  of  the  distresses  in  which  it  had  involved 
her.  Her  unfortunate  grandson,  Charles  I.,  for  its 
sake  visited  Scotland,  and  had  it  placed  upon  his 
head  with  magnificent  ceremonies  ;  but  the  nation, 
whose  sovereio’ntv  it  gave  him,  was  the  first  -  to  rebel 
against  his  authority  and  work  his  destruction.  The 
Presbyterian  solemnity  with  which  it  was  given  to 
Charles  II.,  was  only  a  preface  to  the  disasters  of 
Worcester  ;  and  afterwards  it  was  remembered  by  this 
monarch,  little  to  the  advantage  of  Scotland,  that  it 
had  been  placed  upon  his  head  with  conditions  and 
restrictions  which  wounded  at  once  his  pride  and  his 
conscience.  It  was  worn  by  no  other  monarch,  and 
the  period  of  its  disuse  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch 
from  which  we  may  reckon  the  happiness  of  our 
monarchs,  and  the  revival  of  our  national  prosperity.” 

After  leaving  the  castle  we  proceeded  through  the 
old  town  to  Holyrood  Palace,  the  house  where  Queen 
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Mary  suffered  so  much  ;  we  visited  her  apartments,  in 
one  of  wViich  we  were  shown  Rizzio’s  blood  upon  the 
floor.  Afterwards  Conchita  wanted  to  see  the  Abbey 
which  joins  the  Palace,  and  where  my  mother  is 
buried.  I  refused  to  go,  saying,  “  She  wakes  in 
heaven  for  me,  Conchita,  whose  body  sleeps  there ; 
and  knowing  where  to  find  the  jewel,  my  love,  shall 
I  linger  over  the  empty  casket  ?  ” 

She,  however,  would  go,  and,  kneeling  in  that 
chapel  where  Mary  Stuart  had  so  often  knelt,  she 
placed  a  crown  of  flowers  upon  my  mother’s  grave. 
When  she  joined  me  again  in  the  Palace  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  I  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
repeated  to  her  the  following  consoling  lines  of 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts  : — 

“  And  feel  I,  Death  !  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  ? 

Death,  the  great  councillor,  who  man  inspires 
With  every  nobler  thought,  and  fairer  deed ! 

Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  ! 

Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  ! 

Death,  that  absolves  my  birth,  a  curse  without  it ! 

Rich  death,  that  realises  all  my  cares. 

Toils,  virtues,  hopes  ;  without  it  a  chimera. 

Death,  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy  ; 

Joy’s  source  and  subject,  still  subsists  unhurt ; 

One,  in  my  soul ;  and  one,  in  her  great  sire  ; 

Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dust. 

Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  and  central  night, 

Though  prison’d  there,  my  dust,  too,  1  reclaim, 

(To  dust  when  drop  proud  nature’s  proudest  spheres). 

And  live  entire  :  Death  is  the  crown  of  life  : 

Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain  ; 

Were  death  denied,  e’en  fools  would  wish  to  die. 

Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign  ! 

Spring  from  our  fetters  ;  fasten  in  the  skies ; 
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Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight, 

Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost. 

This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 

When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 

When  shall  I  die  f  W  hen  shall  I  live  for  ever  ?  ” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  Calton 
Hill,  a  small  eminence  which  rises  at  the  end  of 
Princes  Street. 

The  view  one  enjoys  from  this  hill  is  indescribable. 
Edinburgh  does  indeed  look  like  Athens  from  this 
point  of  view.  Just  in  front  of  us  stretches  the  long 
avenue  of  Princes  Street.  On  its  left  rises  the  old 
town,  'with  its  high  crowded  buildings,  some  of 
which  have  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  stories,  and  over 
all  this  forest  of  house  tops  and  spires  rises  up 
towards  the  blue  sky,  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  the 
old  tower  of  St  Giles.  On  the  other  side  the  high 
rock  of  the  Castle  bounds  the  view,  while  beyond  the 
long  vista  of  Princes  Street  we  perceive  Donaldson’s 
Hospital  and  the  Corstorphine  Hills.  On  the  right 
side  of  Princes  Street  are  the  more  regular  but  less 
picturesque  streets  of  the  new  city,  that  extend  nearly 
to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  terminating 
by  the  sea-port  of  Leith,  whose  long  piers  jutt  out 
into  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

On  the  south  are  the  beautiful  and  striking  build¬ 
ings  of  the  High  School,  and  the  monument  to 
Burns,  all  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture.  Just 
below  us  stands  the  grey-stone  jail,  and,  beyond,  the 
Palace  and  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  with  its  park,  the 
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rugged  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur’s  Seat  forming  a 
fine  background  to  the  picture.  On  the  north  side 
the  view  is  not  less  fine.  The  broad  Forth  divides 
the  landscape  in  two  ;  beyond  its  blue  waters  we  see 
the  coast  of  Fife  and  the  Lomond  and  Ochil  hills,  with 
Ben  Lomond  to  crown  the  horizon. 

“  Traced  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies 
In  enthroned  beauty  stretching  wide ; 

There  Pentland’s  green  acclivities, 

There  ocean,  with  its  azure  tide ; 

There  Arthur’s  Seat ;  and  gleaming  through 
Thy  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue ! 

While  in  the  orient,  Lammer’s  daughters, 

A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen, 

North  Berwick  Law,  with  cone  of  green, 

And  Bass  amid  the  waters.’’ 

Such  was  the  scene  before  our  eyes. 

We  sat  down  upon  the  classical  ruins  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  Parthenon,  the  mists  of  evening  were  advanc¬ 
ing,  and  a  cloud  of  vaporous  smoke,  from  which  the 
town  has  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  “  Auld  Reekie,” 
began  to  spread  over  the  grim  assemblage  of  pointed 
roofs  and  gothic  spires. 

“  I  must  have  a  legend,”  said  Conchita,  about 
this  beautiful  old  town.  All  day  long  we  have  been 
hearing  the  name  of  Mary  Stuart.  This  city  seems 
so  full  of  her  memory  that  one  breathes  her  name 
at  every  turn  ;  surely  you  know  something  of  the 
history  of  that  unfortunate  woman  ;  surely  you  can 
tell  me  some  of  her  secret  sorrows,  her  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings,  that  it  has  not  been  the  fortune  of  all  to  hear 
and  criticise.” 
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If  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively,  my  dar¬ 
ling  Conchita,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  I  just 
remember  about  her,  connected  with  the  old  town 
that  now  lies  before  us,  and  that  has  never  been 
read  in  print.” 


CHAPTER  XXV* 


THE  queen’s  page  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 

QUEEN  MARY. 

Night  began  to  spread  her  starry  veil  over  the  royal 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  gatekeepers  were  just 
shutting  the  ports  of  the  town,  when  three  men  on 
horseback  arrived  at  full  gallop,  and  entered  the  port 
at  the  end  of  the  Canongate,  just  as  the  iron  portcullis 
was  lowered  from  the  keep.  They  slackened  not  their 
pace  as  they  proceeded  through  the  deserted  streets 
towards  High  Street,  but  they  were  obliged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  more  slowly  as  they  entered  the  busier  parts  of 
the  town. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the.  esplanade  of  the  castle ; 
they  gave  the  pass-word  ;  the  drawbridge  was 
lowered,  and  they  entered  the  old  citadel. 

Queen  Mary  was  then  residing  at  Edinburgh 
Castle  as  the  place  of  greatest  security,  for  she  was 
about  to  present  the  country  with  an  heir  to  the 
throne. 

f 

But  little  time  had  elapsed  since  the  murder  of  her 
Italian  secretary,  and  favourite  musician,  Rizzio. 
Darnley  was  living  at  the  castle,  for  it  had  been  her 
own  wdsh  to  have  her  husband  near  her  when  she 
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was  about  to  have  her  first  child.  However,  love 
was  now  impossible  between  the  royal  pair,  confi¬ 
dence  between  them  appeared  to  be  for  ever  destroyed, 
and  enmity  and  distrust  were  the  only  feelings 
they  could  possibly  entertain  for  each  other.  She 
could  not  help  seeing  in  her  husband  an  assassin,  and 
this  rankled  too  deeply  in  her  heart  ever  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  smooth  words  or  pretended  affection. 

The  three  men  we  saw  entering  the  Castle  were 
soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
Mary  was  sitting  in  the  state  chamber,  (the  same  one 
we  saw  this  morning,  only  that  in  the  time  of  my 
story  it  was  decorated  in  a  truly  magnificent  and 
royal  style). 

“  What  does  my  lord  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  want 
with  us  to-day?’’  she  said,  as  the  three  priests 
entered  her  apartment,  “  that  brings  him  in  such 
haste  to  our  castle.” 

Matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  your  majesty,” 
answered  the  old  abbot,  the  chief,  as  it  seemed,  of  the 
three  men.  ‘‘  You  have  at  your  court,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  young  man  called  James  Linlithgow.” 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  the  Queen  “  what  of  him  ?  he  is  one 
of  my  pages.” 

Well,  your  majesty  must  remember  he  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  Duke  de  Valladolid  ;  his  mother 
being  that  nobleman’s  niece.” 

‘‘Yes,  I  I’emember  all  that.  But  what  has  it  to 

do  with  me  ?” 

“  The  Duke  de  Valladolid  has  just  died,  your 
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majesty,  and  all  Lis  enormous  fortune,  as  well  as  Lis 
lands  and  Lis  numerous  estates  belong  now  to  Lin- 
litLgow ;  Le  will  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
your  majesty’s  subjects.” 

“  I  shall  lose  nothing  by  this  change  of  fortune,  for 
he  is  devoted  to  me,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  faithful 
friend,  he  whose  mother  was  for  so  many  years 
attached  to  me,  and  who  wished  her  son  to  be  my 
loving  page.” 

“  The  Queen  is  right,”  said  the  abbot,  ‘‘  but  we 
must  at  all  risk  prevent  him  from  entering  into  this 
enormous  inheritance.” 

But  why,  my  lord  abbot  ?  ” 

“  Because  there  is  a  clause  in  the  old  duke’s  will 
that  can  save  the  church  of  God,  or  ruin  it  for  ever.” 

How  ?” 

‘‘  It  is  this, — that  the  duke  leaves  all  his  fortune 
to  his  nephew  James  Linlithgow  on  condition  that  he 
be  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  also,  that  before  two 
months  have  elapsed  after  the  Duke’s  death  he  swear 
to  become  a  protector  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  if  not, 
he  leaves  all  his  fortune  and  estates  to  the  newly 
formed  society  of  Jesus.  Your  majesty  sees  now 
why  we  must  prevent  him  from  swearing  fidelity  to 
our  faith  ;  for  his  not  doing  so  before  two  months 
have  elapsed  will  make  us  possessors  of  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  in  Europe.” 

The  queen  remained  silent  for  a  short  time  lost  in 
meditation  ;  at  last  she  said, 

“This  would  not  be  right.  Father  John,  the  in- 
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lieritance  belongs  to  James  Linlithgow,  and  he  should 
have  it.” 

‘‘  And  the  Church,  your  majesty  ?  It  would  be  an 
unpardonable  sin  before  God  to  let  this  enormous 
fortune  escape  us,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
keep  it.  We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  his 
getting  it.  The  end  will  justify  the  means.” 

‘‘  We  should,  indeed,  my  Father,”  answered  the 
queen,  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  increase  the 
means  of  the  Church,  especially  in  these  heretic  times, 
and  in  this  unfortunate  country,  so  misled  by  the  false 
doctrines  of  the  reformers.  But  it  would  not  be  right 
to  deprive  one  of  the  true  faith  of  his  inheritance. 
If  he  were  only  a  Protestant  ?  but  James  Linlithgow 
is  a  true  Catholic,  and  will,  of  course,  swear  to  defend 
the  Church.” 

“  His  influence  might  do  us  some  goad,  your 
majesty,  but  his  money  would  do  more.  All  that  I 
ask  your  majesty  to  do,  is  to  sign  a  warrant  which 
will  empower  us  to  take  him  to  one  of  our  religious 
houses,  the  rest  we  will  do  ourselves.” 

After  a  long  while  spent  in  doubt  and  indecision, 
the  cunning  old  abbot  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
queen  to  sign  the  warrant,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
left  the  castle. 

That  same  evening,  and  in  another  chamber  of  the 
royal  castle,  a  very  different  scene  was  taking  place. 

The  maids  of  honour  and  the  pages  of  the  queen 
were  talking  gaily  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  Being 
the  month  of  June  all  the  windows  were  wide  open, 
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and  the  merry  sound  of  their  voices  could  be  heard 
distinctly  from  the  outside. 

In  one  of  the  recesses,  formed  by  an  old  gothic 
window,  stood,  hidden  by  the  heavy  tapestry,  two 
persons — a  man  and  a  woman. 

‘^You  quite  forget  me  now,  James,”  said  the  lady, 
looking  lovingly  at  the  young  and  handsome  page, 
and  yet,”  she  continued,  “  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since 
you  swore  to  love  me  for  ever,  when  we  were  at  your 
father’s  house.  You  loved  me  then,  James,  and  I  w^as 
so  hap]3y  !  ” 

“  And  don’t  I  love  you  now,  Constance  ?  ”  said  the 
young  man,  interrupting  her. 

“  No,  James,  you  do  not.  You  love  the  queen 
more  than  you  do  me.” 

She  is  my  queen,  Constance,  why  should  I  not 
love  and  admire  her  as  every  one  else  does?  she  is  so 
good,  so  beautiful,  so  lovely  !  ” 

‘‘  There  vou  are  again,  lost  in  admiration  of  her  1 
Six  months  ago  I  was  the  only  good  and  beautiful 
and  lovely  one  in  your  eyes,  but  since  you  have  come 
to  the  court  you  have  quite  forgotten  your  Constance 
Cameron  !  ” 

“  And  you,  I  dare  say,  have  often  forgotten  your 
James  Linlithgow  ?  ” 

How  can  you  talk  so,  James  ?  don’t  you  see  you 
are  breaking  my  heart  ?  Oh,  have  compassion  upon 
me  !  Why  did  you  ever  say  you  loved  me,  if  you  in¬ 
tended  so  soon  to  love  another  more.” 

It  is  not  my  fault,  Constance.  I  could  not  help 
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it ;  indeed  I  loved  you  truly  then,  but  I  had  not  seen 
Queen  Mary.” 

“  You  forget  that  she  is  married ;  you  forget  that 
she  is  the  queen.  ...” 

Yes,  when  I  see  her  I  forget  it  all,  except  her 
heavenly  countenance.” 

The  entrance  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  queen’s 
brother,  into  the  apartment,  put  an  end  to  this  con¬ 
versation. 

Soon  afterwards  a  messenger  came  to  summon 
James  Linlithgow  to  the  queen’s  presence. 

The  young  page’s  heart  nearly  burst  with  joy,  for 
his  head,  like  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
who  surrounded  Queen  Mary,  had  been  turned  by  her 
grace  and  beauty ;  he  thought  her  the  most  lovely, 
the  most  fascinating,  and  the  most  unfortunate  of 
women,  and  his  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  she 
was  rather  partial  to  him. 

He  entered  the  royal  chamber  with  a  quick  but 
firm  step,  and  when  he  found  himself  before  the 
queen  he  knelt  at  her  feet. 

Rise,  my  young  page,”  said  Mary,  giving  him  her 
hand  to  kiss.  “  I  have  some  news  for  you  to-night. 
Your  uncle,  the  old  Duke  de  Valladolid,  is  dead,  and 
you  are  now  a  grandee  of  Spain  and  a  duke.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  you  will  have  to  quit  our  court  for 
that  of  your  new  country.  I  envy  my  royal  cousin, 
Philip,  his  new  subject.” 

This  is,  indeed,  grand  news,”  said  the  young 
page,  gaining  courage  from  the  queen’s  words,  and 
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feeling  himself  now  quite  of  importance  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  fills  me  with  sorrow.  I  cannot  accept 
those  titles  and  honours,  which  must  separate  me 
from  my  queen.” 

“  How !  What  do  you  mean,  Linlithgow  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  surprised  Queen.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  refuse  the  title  and  the  estates  which  now 
are  yours  by  right  of  inheritance  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  live  poor  and  unknown  by  the 
side  of  jmur  majesty,  than  a  wealthy  nobleman  away 
from  Scotland !  ” 

Queen  Mary  advanced  a  step  forward  ;  and  James, 
full  of  hope  and  love,  threw  himself  once  more  at  her 
feet,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  no!  I  am  wrong;  I  had  better 
fiy  away  ;  I  cannot  live  in  your  presence  ;  I  suffer 
too  much  ;  I  cannot  see  the  heavenly  face  of  my 
queen  and  remain  untouched.  ...  I  had  better  leave 
you.  ...  I  cannot  live  any  longer  thus  !  ” 

The  queen,  more  and  more  bewildered,  took  him  b}^ 
the  hand  and  raised  him  up. 

“  Are  you  mad,  my  brave  page  ?  ”  she  said  ;  “  what 
do  you  mean  ?  Has  the  news  of  your  good  fortune 
turned  your  head  %  ” 

“  No,  my  queen.  But  your  face  has  turned  iny 
heart  ;  does  your  majesty  not  guess  my  love  ?  Oh, 
lady  I  forgive  me  .  .  .  no,  no,  rather  order  my  head 
to  be  cut  off  ...  for  I  love  you.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  love 
jmu,  and  cannot  live  without  you  !  ” 

A  long  silence  succeeded  this  vehement  declara¬ 
tion,  he  was  so  handsome,  so  brave,  so  noble,  that  the 
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queen  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  say  ;  she  had 
known  for  a  long  time  that  her  page  loved  her  ;  but 
were  not  all  the  young  men  of  her  court  equally  in 
love  with  her  ?  Besides,  she  never  expected  to  have 
heard  his  confession. 

I  love  all  my  subjects,”  said  the  queen,  letting 
his  hand  go,  “  and  I  want  all  my  subjects  to  love  me 
as  a  mother ;  to  love  me  more,  is  treason  against  me, 
and  against  the  king  my  husband  ;  .  .  .  nay,  it  is 
more  than  treason,  ...  it  is  death;  remember  David 
Bizzio  !  ” 

The  poor  queen  buried  her  head  in  her  hands  as 
she  pronounced  these  last  words. 

Yes,  Linlithgow,  all  that  love  me  are  doomed  to 
die,  it  is  madness  to  think  otherwise.  I  will  forget 
your  foolish  words,  I  will  try  even  to  forget  you  ; 
but  you  must  not  forget  that  you  have  a  friend  in 
the  queen  of  Scotland  I  ” 

Oh,  my  queen  !  ” 

You  must  not  see  me  again,  Linlithgow  ;  .  .  . 
but  you  will  soon  hear  from  me  .  .  .  farewell  !  ” 

Linlithgow  kissed  her  hand  once  more,  and  sadly 
left  the  apartment.  When  the  heavy  tapestry  had 
closed  behind  him,  poor  Mary  threw  herself  on  a  couch, 
and  exclaimed  through  her  tears. 

Oh,  just  God,  why  have  I  been  born  a 
queen  !  ” 

Linlithofow  sat  down  once  more  in  the  ante-room, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  silvery  moon,  that  now 
alone  illuminated  the  chamber,  all  the  other  pages 
II.  I 
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and  courtiers  had  retired  to  their  couches.  He  was 
dreaming  of  his  beautiful  queen  when  the  door 
opened,  and  he  heard  his  name  called  ;  he  started,  it 
seemed  a  voice  from  the  other  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  queen  follow  me,’'  said  the 
voice. 

Who  are  you  ?  ” 

The  Abbot  of  St  Mary’s.’' 

The  page  bowed  his  head ;  and  followed  the 
priest. 

They  descended  into  the  courtyard,  crossed  the 
drawbridge,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  outside 
the  Castle. 

The  next  morning  Constance  Cameron  came  to 
dress  her  royal  mistress  about  eight  o’clock. 

Queen  Mary  had  not  slept  the  whole  night.  The 
thought  of  her  gallant  page’s  love  for  her,  and  the 
idea  that  she  was  going  to  take  away  from  him  all 
his  titles  and  estates,  prevented  her  from  finding  on 
her  couch,  that  rest  that  was  so  necessary  to  her  in 
her  present  delicate  state. 

The  maid  of  honour  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in 
her  chamber,  when  Lord  Darnley  entered  it,  and  Mary 
made  her  hide  herself  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed: 
for  she  knew  that  her  husband  always  liked  to  see 
her  alone. 

The  king  had  but  little  to  say  to  his  royal  spouse, 
he  had  some  complaint  against  the  Lord  High  Admi¬ 
ral  Bothwell,  and  some  want  of  courtesy  to  complain 
of  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly ;  these  were  his 
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chief  grievances.  Mary  promised  to  speak  to  both 
earls  about  it,  and  to  tell  them  that  Darnley  was  the 
king  there,  with  which  promises  this  spoilt  child  left 
the  apartment. 

But  he  had  not  been  gone  two  minutes  when 
another  knock  at  the  door,  came  to  stop  anew  the 
queen’s  toilet,  and  sent  the  maid-in-waiting  once 
more  to  her  hiding-place.  Queen  Mary  hurried  for  a 
second  time  into  her  red  velvet  dressing-gown  and 
opened  the  door. 

The  Abbot  of  St  Mary’s  entered  the  apartment. 

“  Any  important  news,  my  father?’’  said  the  queen, 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  prelate. 

Yes,  your  majesty,  I  have  secured  him.  I  have 
taken  him  to  one  of  our  religious  houses,  from  which 
he  cannot  possibly  escape  ;  he  is  safer  there,  than  in 
the  deepest  dungeon  of  this  Castle.” 

“  Secured  whom  ?  ” 

James  Linlithgow.” 

A  low  cry  was  heard  from  behind  the  curtains. 
The  abbot  turned  round.  Is  there  any  one  listen¬ 
ing  to  us  ?  ”  he  said. 

‘'No  one,  my  Father,  go  on,”  answered  Queen 
Mary. 

“  We  have  him  all  safe  now,”  continued  the  priest, 
when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  nobody  was 
listening.  “  He  cannot  escape  us ;  in  one  month 
we  shall  let  him  have  his  liberty,  but  it  will  then  be 
too  late.  We  are  now  at  the  15th  of  May  ;  the  4th 
of  June  is  the  day  appointed  for  him  to  swear  fidelity 
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to  the  holy  church  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  estates 
and  titles.  We  may,  therefore,  almost  count  upon 
them  as  ours,  and  the  holy  society  which  is  now  being 
formed  by  the  brave  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  will  be  power¬ 
ful  and  rich  ;  with  this  money  we  shall  soon  triumph 
over  our  enemies  and  those  of  God,  your  majesty.” 

And  do  you  think  that  the  Holy  Ignatius  will 
approve  of  this  plan  ?  ” 

We  have  no  other  ;  without  money  not  even 
Rome  will  recognise  our  society,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  can  save  our  holy  Church.  The  estates 
of  Valladolid  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  touching 
those  of  the  king,  it  would  be  madness  to  let  them 
go. 

Poor  Linlithgow  !  .  .  .  .  poor  Linlithgow  !  ”  mur¬ 
mured  the  queen.  “  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is 
the  way  I  am  returning  your  love  for  me  !  Oh  my 
father,”  she  continued  aloud,  “  what  would  you  say 
if  I  told  you  that  I  love  that  young  man ;  that  I 
love  him,  and  yet  I  am  working  his  ruin  !  ” 

Your  majesty  loves  Linlithgow  !  ”  the  prelate 
exclaimed  in  surprise  ;  but  then  recovering  himself, 
he  continued;  ‘Oie  is  now  in  our  pow'er,  your  majesty 
knows  the  house,  you  can  come  and  see  him  when 
you  like  ;  nobody  will  know  anything  about  it,  and 
the  church  will  give  you  absolution  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  enrich  the  holy  society  of  Jesus.” 

“No,  never,”  exclaimed  the  queen.  “  How  dare 
you  propose  such  a  thing  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ! 
I  am  a  married  woman  and  know  my  duty.  Your 
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absolution  might  save  my  soul,  but  it  could  not  save 
the  honour  of  Mary  Stuart  !  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,”  said  the  Jesuit,  after 
a  long  silence.  ‘‘  Pardon  me  if  I  have  mistaken  your 
majesty’s  feelings  ;  I  thought  you  said  you  loved 
him  !  ” 

Nay,  my  lord,  and  so  I  do  ;  but  before  being  a 
woman,  I  am  a  queen,  and  I  shall  soon  be  the  mother 
of  the  heir  of  Scotland  ;  my  affections  must  be 
smothered  in  my  heart  at  their  birth.  But  I  cannot 
deprive  that  poor  young  man  of  his  titles  and  estates  ; 
listen  to  my  orders,  my  lord  abbot.  If  he  willingly 
swears  to  defend  the  holy  churclj,  let  him  come  into  the 
full  possession  of  his  property  ;  if  not  ...  .  then  you 
can  do  with  it  as  you  think  proper  ;  let  the  will  of  the 
Duke  de  Valladolid  be  observed  in  every  respect.” 

The  Jesuit  trembled  when  he  heard  this  ;  he  saw 
all  his  dreams  vanish,  all  his  hopes  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  society  fall  to  the  ground  ;  he  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  try  a  different  method  to  make  the  queen 
enter  into  his  plans. 

“  And  what  would  your  majesty  say  if  I  told  you 
that  the  said  Linlithgow  has  been  to  hear  John  Knox 
preach  last  Sunday  ?  ”  he  said  after  a  while. 

“  Impossible  !  ”  exclaimed  the  queen. 

Your  majesty  must  remember  that  I  am  the 
Abbot  of  St  Mary’s,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  and  therefore  cannot  lie 

“  Forgive  me.  Father.  But  go  on,  surely  you  are 
mistaken  ?  ” 
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“  II^o,  your  majesty.  He  is  a  heretic,  he  will 
never  defend  the  holy  Church  of  Rome ;  if  he  swears 
to  do  so,  it  will  only  be  to  get  the  money,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  will  employ  it  all  in  helping  the  enemies  of 
God.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  want  to  prevent  his 
getting  the  property  ;  this  is  why  I  want  your 
majesty  to  give  me  a  warrant  to  keep  him  prisoner 
until  after  the  4th  of  June.” 

‘‘  If  he  be  a  puritan,  a  heretic,  I  can  do  nothing ; 
the  glory  of  God  must  be  our  first  thought.’^ 

“  Then  your  majesty  will  promise  never  to  mention 
to  anybody  what  has  happened,  nor  where  he  is  con¬ 
fined  ?  ’’ 

“  I  do,  1  swear  it  upon  this  crucifix  !  ” 

The  abbot  made  a  low  bow  to  the  poor  queen,  and 
left  the  apartment. 

No  sooner  had  he  retired  than  Constance  Cameron 
emerged  from  her  hiding-place,  and  throwing  herself 
at  the  queen’s  feet,  burst  into  tears. 

“  What  does  this  mean,  my  gentle  Constance  ?  ” 

Is  it  possible,  my  queen,”  she  said,  “  that  you 
can  love  Linlithgow,  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
him  capable  of  joining  the  heretics.” 

“  How  ?  you  have  been  listening  to  us  !  you  know 
all,  Constance  !  .  .  .  .  but  what  can  it  be  to  you  ?  ” 

“  More  than  your  majesty  thinks.  I  have  loved 
him  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  we  were  brought  up  to¬ 
gether  ;  he  once,  before  he  had  seen  your  majesty, 
swore  to  be  my  husband,  and  now  you,  for  whom  he 
has  sacrificed  so  much,  are  going  to  throw  him  into 
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a  prison,  and  deprive  him  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  in 
order  to  enrich  that  enemy  of  mankind  !  ” 

You  are  right,  Constance,  I  fear  I  was  very 
weak ;  when  I  gave  that  fatal  warrant  to  the  abbot  of 
St  Mary’s,  I  thought  that,  for  the  very  reason  that  I 
loved  him,  I  ought  to  hide  my  love,  and  be  cruel  to 
him.  .  .  .  Oh,  happy  you,  Constance,  who  can  love 
whom  you  like  !  ” 

“  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  must  save 
him  ;  although  he  does  not  love  me,  still  I  am  his 
promised  wife  ;  your  majesty  must  help  me.  Where 
is  he  confined  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  sworn  upon 
that  crucifix  not  to  mention  to  any  one  what  has  just 
passed  in  this  room.  You  have  heard  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  I  who  told  you,  I  cannot  add  a  word 
more.  You  know  enough,  though,  to  save  him.  Do 
what  you  can  ;  you  have  my  full  consent,  but  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  more,  no,  not  even  if  it  were  to  save  my 
unborn  child’s  life,”  and  the  unhappy  queen  burst 
again  into  tears. 

Constance  left  the  apartment.  Bhe  did  not  cry ; 
she  was  vexed  at  the  weakness  of  the  queen,  but  she 
still  entertained  strong  hopes  of  saving  her  lover. 

“  There  is  one  man  in  Edinburgh  (she  said  to  her¬ 
self)  more  powerful  that  the  queen  herself :  John 
Knox,  I  must  go  to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  give  me 
advice,  he  is  one  of  the  Reformers,  a  heretic,  but 
what  does  it  matter  ?  the  life  of  my  James  is  worth 
more  than  all  their  religious  scruples.” 
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She  therefore  went  to  John  Knox’s  house  in  the 
Canongate.  She  saw  the  great  Reformer,  and  after 
telling  him  the  whole  story,  finished  by  asking  his 
advice. 

Find  out  where  he  is  confined,  my  daughter,”  he 
said,  and  I  will  save  him.” 

This  gave  Constance  new  hope ;  she  went  back  to 
the  castle,  and  asked  the  queen  again  and  again  to  tell 
her  where  the  house  was  in  which  Linlithgow  was  con¬ 
fined,  but  the  superstitious  Mary  would  not  tell,  yet 
she  suffered  very  much,  and  begged  the  cunning 
Jesuit  with  tears,  to  absolve  her  from  her  fatal  oath 
that  was  going  to  cause  the  ruin  of  the  man  she 
loved,  but  he  was  immovable. 

Constance  was  determined  to  save  him,  and  not 
even  the  indecision  of  the  queen  made  her  lose  her 
hope  of  eventually  doing  so. 

At  last,  a  brilliant  idea  dawned  upon  the  young 
maid  of  honour’s  mind.  She  disguised  herself  as  a 
page,  and,  taking  a  lute,  she  went  through  the  streets 
that  evening  singing  a  favourite  air  of  Linlithgow’s, 
which  they  had  often  sung  together  when  in  their 
native  village.  She  thought  that  if  he  heard  her,  he 
would  naturally  make  some  sign  of  recognition.  She 
walked,  however,  through  several  streets  in  vain. 
Sometimes  an  old  woman  would  look  out  of  a  win¬ 
dow  and  send  the  minstrel  away,  who  would  not  let 
her  sleep,  with  harsh  w^ords.  Sometimes  a  young 
girl  would  appear  behind  a  curtain,  believing  the 
page  to  be  her  expected  lover.  At  other  times  the 
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sentinels  of  the  ports  would  frighten  the  poor  girl 
away,  but  it  was  all  useless,  nobody  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nize  her  sons:. 

She  went  down  the  High  Street  and  up  the  Cow- 
gate.  She  had  crossed  the  Grassmarket  and  the 
West  Port,  and  was  about  to  give  her  enterprise  up 
as  a  failure  ;  when,  out  of  the  topmost  window,  in  a 
tall  and  silent  house  in  a  retired  and  solitary  bye- 
street,  she  heard  a  voice,  that,  to  her  o^reat  delio;ht, 
sang  the  second  verse  of  her  song.  Her  joy  knew  no 
bounds,  she  had  at  last  found  out  where  her  lover  was  ! 

The  next  morning,  the  1st  of  June,  she  went  again 
to  the  Canon  gate.  She  again  saw  John  Knox,  and 
told  him  the  house  where  Linlithgow  was  imprisoned. 

“  Even  if  it  were  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  I 
would  save  him,”  he  said,  fear  nothing  now,  my 
brave  young  lady,  your  lover  is  saved  through  you,  and 
to-morrow  you  shall  be  united  to  him  in  holy  matri¬ 
mony.^^ 

That  morning  at  twelve,  he  came  out  at  his  win¬ 
dow  overlooking  the  High  Street,  the  very  window 
we  saw  this  afternoon,  and  from  which  he  used  so 
often  to  preach.  The  street  below  was  crowded  with 
people  who  were  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  their 
favourite  preacher.  When  Knox  appeared,  a  long 
acclamation  greeted  him. 

“  To-day  I  expect  from  you,  my  dear  children,”  he 
said,  ‘'works  and  not  promises.  There  is  in  this  city 
a  young  man,  who  is  the  heir  to  immense  estates  and 
titles  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  Papists  and  the 
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Jesuits  have  got  hold  of  him,  and  have  shut'  him  up, 
so  that  he  might  not  get  that  which  by  right  belongs 
to  him.  He  is  one  of  us ;  he  is  a  citizen  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  one  of  the  Queen’s  pages ;  we  must  save  him.” 

Cries  and  shouts  of  approbation  greeted  this 
speech. 

“  Lead  us  to  his  prison  and  we  will  soon  set  him 
free,”  they  cried  in  every  direction.  ‘^Down  with 
the  Priests,  down  with  the  Papists  !  Death  to  the 
tyrants  and  the  Jesuits  !  ” 

John  Knox  came  down  into  the  street,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  house  designed  by  Constance  Cameron. 

The  old  house  was  attacked,  and  although  the 
Jesuits  inside  made  a  strong  resistance,  it  was  at  last 
taken,  and  Constance  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover. 

That  very  night,  in  John  Knox’s  house,  he  said  to 
her,  “  Constance,  now  I  know  what  your  love  is 
worth.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  Queen 
Mary.  I  thought,  too,  that  she  loved  me,  but  now  I 
see  that,  instead  of  helping  me,  she  gave  orders  to 
have  me  shut  up  in  a  lonely  and  solitary  house, 
where  I  should  have  died  if  it  had  not  been  for  you. 
You,  Constance,  are  the  only  one  I  now  love  ;  to  you 
I  owe  my  freedom.  .  .  .” 

‘‘And  to  this  good  man,”  said  Constance  interrupt¬ 
ing  him.  “  It  was  he  who  saved  you  ;  we  owe  him 
our  happiness.” 

Linlithgow  pressed  the  old  man’s  hand.  “  I  shall 
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be  ever  grateful  to  you,  my  Father,  for  what  you  have 
done.  I  used  to  think  you  an  impostor  and  a  heretic, 
but  now  I  see  that  you  are  a  much  better  Christian 
than  all  the  members  of  this  new  society  put  together. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  embrace  your  faith.  I 
am  a  Catholic  still,  but  I  shall  always  think  of  you  as 
my  deliverer  and  my  friend.” 

I  am  sorry,  my  friend,”  said  the  great  reformer, 
that  your  mind  is  not  yet  enlightened  enough  to 
comprehend  our  beautiful  doctrines.  The  time  will 
come,  though,  when  you  will ;  perhaps  some  day  you 
will  come  again  to  me  for  assistance.  Now,  I  should 
advise  you  to  keep  your  religion,  for  on  this  depends 
the  title  and  estates  you  are  going  to  inherit.  But 
leave  Scotland,  go  to  Spain,  and  there,  perhaps, 
amidst  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  Roman  Church, 
you  will  think  again  of  John  Knox.” 

Those  were  his  last  words.  The  next  day  the  two 
lovers  were  married  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle. 
Queen  Mary  did  not  assist  at  the  ceremony,  on 
account,  she  said,  of  her  bad  health,  but  sent  a  hand¬ 
some  present  to  the  bride. 

Two  days  after,  the  newly  married  pair  left  Leith 
in  a  vessel  that  was  just  starting  for  Spain,  where 
the  Duke  de  Valladolid  took  possession  of  his  enormous 
estates  and  noble  titles,  and  where  he  lived  for  many 
years,  happy  with  his  wife,  a  friend  to  the  Pope,  but 
an  enemy  to  those  who,  calling  themselves  disciples  of 
Christ,  are  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  his  children. 
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‘‘  I  DO  not  like  yonr  story,”  said  Concliita,  when  I 
had  finished  my  narrative,  why  should  you  make 
the  society  of  Jesus  so  wicked  and  so  unchristian — 
the  society  precisely  that  has  done  so  much  good,  and 
made  so  many  converts  to  our  faith 

“  To  show,  my  darling  Conchita,  that  there  is  good 
and  evil  in  everything.  Because  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
was  a  saint,  is  not  a  reason  why  all  his  disciples 
should  be  the  same.  I,  myself,  am  a  great  friend  of 
the  Jesuits ;  I  was  brought  up  by  them,  and  I  have 
always  found  them  just,  and  wdse,  good  friends  and 
excellent  masters  ;  but  I  dare  say,  there  are  a  great 
many  amongst  them  who  carry  their  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  a  little  too  far,  and  who, 
like  the  abbot  of  St  Mary’s,  would  not  mind  sacrificing 
a  poor  young  man  for  the  welfare  of  their  society ; 
but  this  in  a  certain  way  is  also  excusable ;  for  some 
will  say,  that  it  is  but  just  that  the  few  should  suffer 
fcr  the  benefit  of  the  many.” 

“  Neither  do  I  like  the  picture  you  have  drawn  of 
queen  Mary  ;  of  that  unfortunate  woman,  so  much 
loved  and  so  much  hated.  You  make  her  in  love 
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with  Linlithgow  and  at  the  same  time  vou  make  her 
sign  a  warrant  for  his  imprisonment,  instead  of  doing 
all  she  possibly  could  to  save  him  from  the  Jesuits.  I 
should  have  thought  that  you  knew  the  human  heart 
better  ;  no  woman  would  be  capable  of  such  a  thing.” 

You  forget,  Conchita,  that  Mary  was  also  a 
queen,  and  a  wife,  and  as  .such  she  thought  herself 
obliged  to  forget  and  smother  the  love  she  felt  for 
others  than  her  husband,  the  tragical  death  of  Rizzio 
came  perhaps  to  her  mind.  Moreover,  besides  being 
a  queen  and  a  wife  ;  she  was  also  a  superstitious, 
bigoted  and  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  To  her,  per¬ 
haps,  the  welfare  of  the  church  was  more  than  the 
feelings  of  her  own  heart :  altogether,  she  felt  herself 
obliofed  to  sacrifice  her  love  to  those  numerous  and, 
to  her,  important  reasons.” 

The  night  had  now  quite  set  in,  and  the  moon,  in 
her  last  quarter,  was  shining  from  behind  the  clouds. 

Look  at  her  silvery  and  silent  light,”  said  Con¬ 
chita,  our  honeymoon  will  soon  be  over.  It  has 
passed  as  a  dream  of  joy  in  our  lives.  Oh!  if  I  could 
stop  thy  course,  bright  star  of  our  short  married 
life,  how  happy  I  should  be  !  but  in  this  life  every¬ 
thing  comes  and  goes  as  in  a  dream ;  perchance  it 
will  come  again  in  some  future  state.  .  .  .  Who 
knows  ?  there  perhaps  may  be  more  truth,  Walter,  in 
your  vision  of  Aberfeldy  than  I  should  dare  to  hope. 
Life  is  so  short,  the  future  so  uncertain  1  but  love  is 
immortal,  this  I  know,  or  knowing  not,  believe  in,  as 
I  believe  in  God.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  short 
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duration  of  one  moon  has  made  such  a  difference  in 
my  mind  ?  Those  silvery  rays  only  one  month  ago 
shone  upon  a  poor  superstitious,  ignorant  girl,  now 
they  shine  in  all  their  glory  upon  the  happy,  loving, 
and  free  wife  !  ” 

And  they  have  changed  me  too,  my  Conchita. 
When  I  first  met  you  I  vv^as  a  miserable  being  full  of 
doubts,  now  I  know  what  faith  is.  It  is  to  you,  Con¬ 
chita,  that  I  owe  this.  Mv  doubts  have  ended,  for 
now  I  know  that  the  truth  is  only  to  be  found  in 
that  celestial  sphere  from  whence  that  heavenly  orb 
shines  upon  us.  We  are  but  children  here,  learning 
our  lesson.  .  .  .  Ah  !  how  happy  are  they  who  like 
us  feel  sure  of  their  destiny,  and  cherish  a  love  that 
defies  the  grave  1  ” 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel  we  found  Dr  Gray, 
who  had  come  to  dine  with  us.  After  dinner  we 
retired  to  our  little  sitting  room,  where  we  had  a  very 
interesting  conversation  that  I  shall  relate  here,  in 
order  to  show  my  readers  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  my  ideas  since  my  marriage  with  Conchita. 

I  was  trying  to  prove  to  my  old  master  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  I  wanted  very  much  to  know 
what  he  had  to  say  against  it,  for  I  remembered 
very  well  the  time  when,  from  being  a  very  good 
Catholic,  he  became  all  of  a  sudden  an  atheist. 

“Your  views,”  said  he,  “I  see  are  very  much 
changed ;  you  are  not  enough  of  a  philosopher,  al¬ 
though  you,  in  your  vanity,  call  yourself  one,  to  see  all 
the  faults  of  the  doctrines  in  which  you  now  believe.” 
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On  the  contrary,  doctor,”  said  I,  I  know  all 
their  faults,  and  yet  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  for 
our  present  necessities,  and  for  our  present  state  of 
civilization.  You  wish  us  to  understand  you  do  not 
believe  in  a  God  ;  but  if  you  did  you  would  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  He  knows  best  what  is  good  for  his 
children,  and  that  if  He  has  caused  us  to  be  Christians, 
it  is  because  He  wants  us  to  be  such.” 

“  Those  very  words  prove  your  ignorance,  my 
dear  Carlton.  What  reasons  have  you  for  believing 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  at  all  ?  Only  those  doc¬ 
trines  taught  by  the  churches.  And  they  speak  of  a 
jealous  God,  who  hates  his  children  and  sends  them 
down  to  hell ;  who  stops  the  course  of  the  sun  when 
he  likes,  and  who  affirms  that  the  waters  are  above 
the  clouds.  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  such  a  God  does  not  exist.  He  could  not  exist. 
The  universe  is  a  unity,  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  and  there  is  no  power  beyond  it.  Your  God 
cannot  be  in  the  universe.  He  can  only  exist  in  the 
imagination  of  fools,  and  priests.  Science  does  not 
recognise  his  capricious  and  overwhelming  power. 

“You  speak  of  your  soul  !  I  am  a  doctor.  I  have 
been  through  man  with  my  scalpel  and  my  micro¬ 
scope,  and  I  have  found  no  soul  in  him.  I  only  saw 
blood,  bones,  bowels,  and  brains,  but  no  spirit.  You 
do  not  believe  me  ?  perhaps  you  take  the  soul  to  be 
in  the  brain  !  At  home  I  have  Arnoldi’s  most  perfect 
map  of  that  organ ;  you  may  look  at  it  for  years,  you 
will  find  no  such  a  thing  as  a  soul  there. 
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Providence  !  do  you  believe  in  that  %  Things 
happen,  but  they  certainly  are  not  arranged  before¬ 
hand  ;  if  they  were,  the  universe  would  be  very 
different  from  what  it  is. 

‘^As  there  is  no  soul,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a 
hereafter.  You  die  and  become  dust ;  vegetables 
grow  out  of  your  dust,  which  are  eaten  by  other  men. 
If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  immortality,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  individual,  for  individuality  ceases  with 
this  life  ;  moreover,  I  have  searched  the  sky,  and  I 
have  found  no  heaven  there.  I  know  all  its  stars, 
and  all  its  constellations,  but  I  know  no  such  place 
as  a  heaven  amongst  them.  Ah,  you  look  at  me  as 
if  I  was  a  heretic !  you  threaten  me  with  hell,  with 
that  hell  invented  by  Rome,  and  so  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dante  !  But  where  is  that  hell  ?  where  is 
it  to  be  found  %  Below  ?  which  is  ‘  Heaven  above’  in 
twelve  hours  !  I  am  a  geologist  ;  I  have  studied  the 
formation  of  the  earth  ;  I  know  its  strata  and  all  its 
depths,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  there  is  no  hell 
there.  What  is  the  use  of  threatening  me  with  a 
hell  that  does  not  exist  ?  The  Church  can  frighten 
fools  with  its  supposed  hell,  but  cannot  frighten  me.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Conchita,  citing  Racine’s  beautiful 
verses, 

Oui,  c’est  un  Dieu  cache  que  le  Dieu  qu’il  faut  croire ; 

Mais  tout  cache  qu’il  est,  pour  reveler  sa  gloire, 

Quels  temoins  eclatants  devant  moi  rassembles ! 

Repondez,  cieux  et  mers  ;  et  vous,  terre,  parlez  !  ” 

''  I  can  quite  understand,”.  I  said,  my  dear  doctor, 
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that  you  do  not  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  ;  but  to  me  it  is  inexplicable  how  you,  a  man 
of  science,  and  such  a  good  noble-hearted  man,  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  belief  in  God  must  necessarily 
be  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  philosophy.  Newton 
himself  said  that  ‘  the  thoughts  that  elevate  us  to 
God  proceed  from  the  domains  of  science,  for  they 
belong  to  it,  being,  as  they  are,  derived  from  natural 
phenomena,  and  reaching  to  the  very  causes  of 
those  phenomena.’  Science  must  recognise  the  super¬ 
natural  action  that  directs  the  evolutions  of  nature  ; 
and,  if  it  is  true  that  it  rejects  the  attributes  of  that 
Being  as  we  find  them  described  in  the  Bible,  it  must 
allow  that  all  those  movements  that  work  according 
to  a  certain  and  constant  law  cannot  have  their  orio'in 

O 

in  mere  mechanical  forces.  As  Newton  expresses  it, 

‘  this  exquisite  combination  of  sun,  planets,  and 
comets,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  action  of 
a  Being  at  once  intelligent,  powerful,  and  good  ;  for  a 
blind  metaphorical  necessity  is  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  the  same,  and  the  verity  of  things  could  never 
have  proceeded  from  it.  This  universal  diversity, 
that  Ave  see  fitted  to  serve  time  and  place,  can  only 
have  its  origin  in  a  being  self-existing.  This  idea  of 
God  is  taught  to  us  by  the  very  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  is,  accordingly,  an  essential  part  'of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.’ 

Those,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  are  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  greatest  of  modern  phijo- 
II.  K 
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sopbers,  to  which  I  could  add  Bacon’s  words, — ‘  I 
would  rather  believe  in  all  the  fabulous  legends  of 
the  Talmud  and  of  the  Koran  than  think  this 
universe  is  without  a  soul.  It  is  true  that  a  little 
philosophy  inclines  the  human  reason  towards 
atheism,  but  a  profound  study  of  it  turns  the  soul 
towards  religion ;  for  when  the  human  mind  sees 
the  secondary  causes  separately,  it  can  very  easily 
stop  there,  and  go  no  further  ;  but  when  it  examines 
its  marvellous  unity,  it  must  then  believe  in  a  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  in  a  God.’ 

“  The  true  man  of  science  must  necessarily  be 
religious.  The  more  we  study  the  works  of  God,  the 
nearer  we  approach  him.  His  existence,  indeed,  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  intelligences  prepared  to 
receive  him.  ‘  The  eyes  can  only  see  what  is  within 
their  range  of  vision.’  Only  he  who  has  studied  and 
observed  the  universe  can  understand  the  greatness 
of  the  creator.  The  untutored  savage  has  a  very 
low  conception  of  God.  The  instruments  discovered 
by  Galileo  and  Leuwenhoeck  have  taught  us  more 
concerning  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  supreme 
being  than  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
world.  The  truths,  the  wonderful  truths,  that  we 
behold  through  those  glasses,  give  us  a  much  grander 
idea  of  God  than  all  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
Vedas  and  Bibles,  Eddas,  and  Zendavestas  of  the 
ancients.  And  then  you  can  affirm  that  the  idea  of  a 
God  is  against  science,  precisely  when  science  gives  us 
each  day  fresh  proofs  of  his  existence.  ^  The  doctrine 
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of  a  great  first  Cause,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  inexorable  logic,  or  from  the  most 
minute  investigations  of  Science,  which  will  ever  con¬ 
firm  its  truth.’  ” 

“  I  know  all  those  objections  by  heart,”  said  Dr 
Gray,  “  I  have  heard  them  over  and  over  again,  but 
they  prove  to  me  only  this,  that  man  thinks  that  he 
believes  in  a  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  supernatural 
being.  This  being  is  unnatural  from  the  moment  he 
becomes  supernatural.  This  existence  is  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  his  power  can  only  be  a 
relative  one,  for  he  must  work  according  to  the 
natural  laws.  His  goodness,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
justice  are  of  the  most  doubtful  nature,  if  we  judge 
them  from  what  we  see  happen  every  day  around  us  ; 
or  if  we  deduce  them  from  what  we  read  concerning 
his  nature  in  the  Jewish  Bible,  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
who  is  his  crowning  work — so  perfect  that  he  fell  at 
the  very  first  temptation. 

Nobody  can  really  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
God  ;  even  Pascal  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
idea  he  had  of  his  being  was  only  hypothetical.  Men 
have  an  idea  of  a  God,  but  the  universe  has  nothing 
that  can  prove  this  idea.  The  idea  of  a  God  is, 
therefore,  a  human  idea  that  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  nature  of  the  universe.  The  theist 
doctrine  lacks  proofs.  It  is  a  mere  whim,  not  a 
rational  conclusion  derived  from  the  phenomena  of 
nature.” 

Ah,  I  see  1  you  believe  in  the  old  materialistic 
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system  which  taught  that  everything  is  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  doctor, 
that  that  system  is  the  most  unphilosophical  of  all  ; 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mere  substitution  of  un¬ 
known  words  for  an  unknown  cause.” 

You  forget,  Carlton,  when  you  call  this  doctrine 
unphilosophical,  that  it  has  been  taught  by  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  order  of  Leucippus,  Epicurus,  Descartes, 
Gassendi,  and  many  others.” 

''  According  to  you,”  I  continued,  God,  Nature, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  the  universal  cause,  is 
only  the  casual  accumulation  of  all  things.  If  this 
were  true,  this  casual  accumulation  must  be  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  its  actions  must,  of  course,  be  unpremedi¬ 
tated  and  casual ;  the  result  of  them,  therefore, 
must  also  be  casual,  due  only  to  chance  ;  but  as 
chance  has  no  object,  for,  if  it  had  an  object,  it  would 
no  longer  be  chance,  everything  according  to  this 
theory  happens  by  chance.  This  we  know  is  not 
true  ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  in  nature  has  its 
object;  nothing  therein  takes  place  casually;  its 
constant  laws  direct  the  smallest  movements  of  each 
of  its  parts.  These  laws  are  so  exact  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Thales,  a  great  many  years  before 
Jesus,  and  calculate  the  moment  in  which  the  solar 
eclipse  must  have  taken  place,  and  afterwards  search 
for  the  notice  of  its  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  his¬ 
tory,  where  we  find  that  it  did  take  place,  and  in  the 
very  moment  in  which,  according  to  our  calculations, 
we  supposed  it  to  have  occurred.  Or  we  can  advance 
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a  week,  a  year,  or  a  million  of  years,  and  calculate 
the  same  occurrence  with  equal  exactitude;  for  there 
is  nothing  so  exact  as  the  celestial  mathematics,  as  is 
proved  by  the  law  of  Kepler,  by  means  of  which  we 
can  find  out  the  distances  of  the  planets,  a  law  that  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Titus,  and  by  the  no  less  certain 
laws  discovered  by  Newton  concerning  the  attraction 
of  the  planetary  bodies.  All  these  laws  are  exact, 
and  work  in  accordance  with  our  calculations ;  thus, 
we  can  predict  when  a  star,  the  least  important  of  all, 
the  B,  for  instance,  of  the  unicorn,  will  pass  through 
our  meridian.  We  take  the  telescope,  and  at  the 
very  instant  we  expect  it,  it  appears  before  us,  as  if 
we  had  directed  its  course  by  our  will. 

“  If  all  these  laws,  so  certain,  so  constant,  that 
made  Adams  of  Cambridge  and  Le  Verrier  discover,  at 
the  same  time,  although  divided  by  the  sea,  one  of 
the  largest  planets  of  our  solar  system,  which  had 
existed  for  some  months  previously,  in  the  minds  of 
those  two  great  men,  before  its  appearance  came  to 
confirm  the  exactitude  of  their  calculations, — if  all 
those  laws,  I  ask  you,  were  only  casual,  and  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  as  you 
pretend,  do  you  believe  that  they  would  work  with 
such  exactitude  and  such  constancy  ?  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  only  chance  that  directs  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ?  Oh,  this  would  be  in  my  eyes  even  more 
absurd  than  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  laws 
themselves.” 

“  The  arguments  you  have  used,”  answered  the 
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doctor,  “  are  those  which  are  generally  employed 
to  prove  the  existence  of  certain  laws  by  means  of 
which  the  universe  is  worked,  but  they  do  not 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God.  I  believe  in  those 
laws  ;  who  can  do  otherwise  ?  but  I  deny  that  such 
laws  imply  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.” 

“  But  who  made  those  laws  then  ?  The  moment 
you  allow  that  the  universe  is  not  a  jumble  of  parts 
without  system,  that  there  is  an  order,  a  law  that 
directs  everything  ;  the  moment  you  allow  that  every¬ 
thing  has  a  plan,  a  reason  for  being,  you  must  admit 
the  existence  of  the  Mind  which  established  those 
laws,  and  devised  the  order  and  the  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion.  If  not,  you  may  just  as  well  say  that  Homer 
wrote  his  Iliad  by  throwing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  the  ground  anyhow,  without  giving  a 
thought  to  the  action,  or  arranging  them  into  words.” 

“You  mistake  my  idea,  Carlton.  I  do  believe  in 
those  laws  upon  which  you  lay  such  a  stress.  I  also 
believe  that  there  is,  obviously,  an  order  in  every¬ 
thing,  a  plan  according  to  which  the  universe  is 
worked  ;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
all-powerful  divinity  who  acts  independently  of  laws 
and  order,  and  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  pleasure  he 
derives  from  his  own  glory.” 

“  If  you  believe  that  there  is  a  mind  that  directs 
the  universe  according  to  certain  laws,  and  following 
a  certain  plan,  it  is  no  use  our  talking  any  more 
about  it,  for  then  we  both  believe  in  the  same  thing, 
only  we  call  it  by  a  different  name.  I  call  it  God  ; 
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you  call  it  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  What 
is  there  in  a  name  \  ” 

“But  what  you  call  God  is  not  precisely  what  I 
call  nature.  You  believe  in  a  power,  independent  of 
nature,  which  rules  the  universe.  I  hold  that  nature 
is  the  sole  cause  and  the  sole  effect,  that  there  exists 
nothing  else  ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  be  unnatural.” 

“  But  that  is  nonsense,”  said  Conchita,  who  had 
remained  silent  until  then,  listening  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion.  “  Begging  your  pardon,  doctor,  it  seems  to 
me  that  although  Nature  and  God  are  two  things  as 
different  as  a  watch  and  the  man  who  made  it,  yet 
the  one  implies  the  other,  for  the  watch  must 
necessarily  have  been  made  by  something  independent 
of  itself.  This  machine  has  its  laws  as  well  as  the 
universe.  You  may  just  as  well  say  that,  as  the 
watch  has  its  laws,  and  goes  by  itself  when  it  has 
been  once  wound  up,  that  it  made  itself  I  hold 
nature  to  be  the  sum  of  the  things  created,  ruled  by 
laws  created  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are  the 
expression  of  the  divine  will.  But  those  things 
could  not  have  created  themselves  ;  the  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms,  as  you  call  it,  could  not  create  any¬ 
thing,  for  these  atoms  are  the  things  themselves;  and 
we  all  know  that  neither  man  nor  animal  has  been 
able  to  create  itself” 

“  You  speak  very  well,  my  dear  Lady  Carlton,  but 
you  must  remember  that  you  talk  according  to  what 
the  church  has  taught  you,  not  according  to  your  own 
judgment.  Perhaps  there  exists  something  indepen- 
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dent  of  nature  that  governs  and  directs  the  universe, 
but  I  will  never  believe  that  that  something  is  the 
God  described  in  the  Jewish  Bible,  or  the  one  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  churches/’ 

Here  comes  our  anxiously  looked  for  letter  from 

Lady  C - /’  exclaimed  Conchita,  as  the  servant 

presented  it  to  her  on  a  silver  salver  ;  and  seizing  it, 
she  tore  open  the  envelope,  saying,  It  is  very 
voluminous ;  how  kind  of  her  to  write  so  much  ;  I 
should  so  like  Doctor  Gray  to  hear  what  she  says. 
Will  you  read  it  aloud,  my  dear  Walter,  it  cannot 
fail  to  bear  upon  our  present  conversation,  and  comes 
most  opportunely.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  I  said,  “  and  this  is  another  proof 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  such  a  thing 
does  not  exist.  Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  trifle  ; 
for  the  veriest  one  that  we  call  such,  may  bring  about 
the  greatest  results.” 

And  as  I  turned  up  the  lamp  to  have  more  light 
to  read  the  letter,  I  could  not  help  raising  an  inward 
prayer,  that  its  contents  might  shed  some  light  on 
the  darkened  mind  of  my  good  old  tutor. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  FIRST  LETTER. 

CONTAINING  THE  NEW  REVELATION  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF 
SPIRIT  AND  MATTER,  AND  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BODIES  OR 
MATERIAL  FORMS. 

My  dear  friends, — I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise, 
although  you  perhaps  have  thought  me  very  long  in 
fulfilling  it.  I  have  undertaken  a  difficult  task,  but 
not  for  this  reason  will  I  shirk  it,  to  give  you  in  the 
small  compass  of  a  letter  a  general  view  of  the  noble 
doctrines  I  hold,  and  endeavour  to  advocate,  convinced 
as  I  am,  that  they  are  destined  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  religion  of  the  future.  Start  not  at  this 
expression,  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  your  faith.  To  assure  you  it  is 
not  so,  I  would  say  as  one  said  of  yore,  “  I  come  not 
to  annul  the  Scriptures,  but  to  fulfill  The  same 
Scriptures  you  read  to-day  will  be  read  in  the  future; 
but  the  light  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
will  make  many  things  clear  that  have  till  now  been 
hidden  from  our  sight,  because,  in  its  ignorance  of 
natural  law,  the  world  was  not  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  and  receive  them,  the  same  thing  will  happen 
still,  with  many  whose  minds  will  still  adhere  to  the  old 
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interpretation  given  by  the  churches,  for  they  require 
authority  on  which  to  lean,  and  willingly  surrender 
their  right  of  judgment.  Others,  again,  are  not 
capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  from  want  of 
education,  intelligence,  or  opportunity  ;  these  also 
require  the  voice  of  authority  and  custom  to  be  found 
in  their  various  churches,  and  I  much  fear  me  that 
the  churches  will  be  the  very  last  to  enquire,  and, 
consequently,  be  the  last  to  change,  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  still  adhering  to  the  interpretation  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago;  for  they  have  become 
sadly  routinal ;  indeed,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  church 
government  to  hold  steadily  on  to  dogmas  ”  and 
‘‘articles,’’  as  they  were  framed  in  the  far-off  past — 
utterly  oblivious  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not 
standing  still,  but  moving  on  with  gigantic  strides 
through  this  nineteenth  century  ;  and  that  he  on 
whose  divine  teachings  their  dogmas  are  founded, 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  telling  them  that  the 
doctrine  he  taught,  beautiful  and  sublime  as  it  was, 
was  not  final. 

“  Other  things  I  have  to  tell  ye,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.” 

“And  they  understood  none  of  these  things.” 

“  And  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew 
they  the  things  which  were  spoken.” 

“  And  for  this  reason  he  spoke  to  them  in  parables, 
that  seeing  they  might  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand.” 

“  And  without  a  parable  spoke  he  not  unto  them.” 
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A  strange  method  of  teaching,  surely,  unless  we 
can  comprehend  that  a  deeper  meaning  lay  hidden  in 
the  very  doctrines  taught,  that  would  some  day 
become  clear,  as  the  human  mind  became  capable  of 
comprehending  aud  receiving  them. 

And  surely  this  is  the  desideratum  to  which  all  our 
endeavours  should  tend,  in  searching  the  Scriptures, 
to  find  out  therein  the  true  but  hidden  meaning  of 
much  that  appears  dark  and  fearful  to  minds  of  a 
higher  calibre  ;  and  not,  as  but  too  many  do,  when 
they  find  that  modern  science,  whose  discoveries  can¬ 
not  be  contradicted  or  put  on  one  side,  tends  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  letter  of  the  Word,  “  content  themselves 
with  putting  the  Word  itself  on  one  side,  as  a  mere 
collection  of  ancient  fables,  that  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  science  and  truth ;  forgetting  that  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.”  But  the  two 
are  yet  destined  to  be  reconciled,  and  science  will 
become  the  high  priest  of  the  religion  of  the  future. 

Let  us,  then,  with  the  knowledge  and  light  that 
we  have  acquired  in  these  modern  times,  aided  by 
the  experience  of  past  centuries,  set  to  work  and  see 
if  we  cannot  discern  the  spirit”  of  the  teaching 
which  giveth  life,  lest  we  merit  the  reproach  of  ye 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,”  and  all  fall  into  the  ditch 
tO(^ether. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Scriptures  have  always 
required  interpretation.  Jesus  taught  in  the  temple, 
and  explained  passages  from  the  book ;  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  this,  if  it  were  so  plain  that 
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“  those  who  run  may  read.”  But  it  is  not  so,  in  all 
cases  Ave  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  who 
would  dare  to  deny  that  we  have  but  to  open  our 
eyes  to  be  able  now,  to  see  deeper  and  clearer  into  the 
heights  and  depths  than  those  to  whom  the  word  was 
first  preached?  Has  not  the  microscope  brought  to  our 
view  even  the  delicate  patterns  painted  on  the  tiniest 
deep  sea  shells ;  and  revealed  to  us  the  minute  and 
most  beautiful  universe  of  being,  which  has  ever  sur¬ 
rounded  us,  but  of  which  we  were  profoundly 
ignorant  through  all  those  past  centuries  ?  Has  not 
the  telescope  discovered  to  us  innumerable  worlds 
in  the  universe,  amongst  which  this  busy,  striving, 
labouring,  work-a-day  world  of  ours,  is  steadily  work¬ 
ing  its  way  onward  towards  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  others  have  doubtless  attained  ?  That  it  is  so, 
we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  compare  the  progress  we 
have  made,  with  the  darker  ages  of  the  past  through 
which  we  have  struggled.  “  For  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together  with  birth  pangs 
until  now.” 

May  we  not,  then,  with  our  present  superior  and 
vaster  knowledge,  venture  to  lift  a  corner  of  that  veil 
with  which  our  greatest  teacher,  with  such  consum¬ 
mate  skill,  judged  it  expedient  to  envelope  many  of 
his  revelations,  so  as  to  suit  the  age,  and  endeavour 
to  see,  with  the  light  we  have  since  acquired,  as 
much  of  those  hidden  mysteries  as  it  is  yet  possible 
for  us  to  see  ?  Future  ages  will  see  and  understand 
more  ;  but  let  us  do  our  part,  and  bequeath  them  the 
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benefit  of  our  own  researches,  as  the  primitive  fathers 
of  the  church  did  for  us  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
But  let  us  not  bind  ourselves  for  ever  to  dogmas 
established  by  their  councils,  which  were  held  by  the 
dim  rushlight  of  that  distant  past. 

I  will  not  enter  at  present  into  the  subject  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  re-incarnation,  or  resurrection  in  the 
flesh,  as  taught  by  Christ ;  for  this  we  discussed,  and, 
I  think,  agreed  upon  in  our  late  conversation. 

You  both  inquired  whether  I  believed  in  the  fall 
of  many  and  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  I  answered 
affirmatively  to  both  those  queries  ;  but  added,  I 
believe,  but  not  as  the  churches  do.” 

You  both  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  can  there  then  be  another  interpretation  to  those 
doctrines  than  that  wdiich  has  been  blindly  held  for 
so  many  years,  and  which  men  throw  overboard  alto¬ 
gether  when  they  have  stepped  over  the  boundary 
line,  across  which  it  no  longer  appears  to  them  as  a 
possible  truth  ;  for  they  have  begun  to  learn  by  expe¬ 
rience',  and  at  the  cost  of  deep  study  and  ceaseless 
perseverance,  that  man  was  not  created  ^perfect  from 
the  first,  but  ignorant  and  helpless  ;  that  there  is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  royal  road  to  learning,  but  that  man 
by  his  own  endeavours  must  work  his  way  onwards 
and  upwards,  or  remain  for  ever  an  ignorant  savage, 
and  the  world  he  inhabits  a  barren  wilderness,  with¬ 
out  cultivation  or  shelter,  but  that  afforded  by  the 
natural  caverns  in  the  rocks.  Where,  then,  on  this 
earth  was  situated  that  paradisiacal  garden  of  Eden 
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which  was  man’s  first  abode  ?  and  what  supreme 
knowledge  did  this  perfect  being  possess  when  he 
was  stated  to  be  ignorant  of  good  and  evil,  the  very 
sum  total  of  all  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  his 
utmost  efforts,  and  the  very  end  and  object  of  all  the 
trials  of  his  earth  life :  the  choice  of  good,  after  the 
bitter  experience  derived  as  the  result  of  evil,  consti¬ 
tuting  precisely  the  standard  of,  his  perfection  ;  for 
good  is  wisdom,  being  in  other  words  conformity  to 
the  Divine  plan,  as  evil  is  ignorance,  or  opposition  to 
the  Divine  plan. 

If  man,  then,  was  not  all  wise,  nor  all  perfect,  he 
must  be  a  progressive  being ;  and  the  knowledge 
and  goodness  ever  before  him  must  be  endless,  ever 
attainable,  but  never  attained  ; — for  the  highest 
angel  in  heaven  still  sees  an  endless  race  of  still 
superior  beings  a-head  of  him,  to  whose  present 
stages  he  strives  to  attain,  and  only  does  so  when 
those  before  him  are  still  further  advanced,  a 
mysterious  veil  ever  drawn  between  him  and  them, 
until,  by  his  own  exertions,  he  can  penetrate  to  that 
state,  which  they  will  have  already  left  behind  them, 
ebcause  progress  is  infinite  and  eternal. 

From  whence,  then,  did  man  fall,  if  he  is  still  so  far 
from  perfection,  after  ail  the  ages  tliat  have  passed  ? 
Could  he  have  fallen  from  that  angelic  state  ?  No, 
because  that  would  be  retrogression,  and  God’s  law 
is  progress,  and  man  is  a  progressive  being,  and  yet  a 
fall  is  distinctly  alluded  to. 

The  proper  comprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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will  help  us  far  on  our  way  to  discover  the 
answer  to  your  other  query,  namely,  the  true  nature 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the  two  subjects  are  most 
closely  connected  ;  and  if  from  our  present  superior,  but 
still  most  limited  knowledge  and  experience,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  truth 
than  that  hidden  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  fable,  which 
was  given  to  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  to  suit  their 
comprehension,  in  what  is  still  the  “  Word  of  Truth,” 
although  a  very  initial  expression  of  it,  then  surely 
we  shall  have  taken  a  ‘‘stumbling  block'*  out  of  the 
way  of  the  philosophical  and  inquiring  mind,  and 
shall  still  leave  it  the  comfort  of  a  divine  friend  and 
guardian  on  whom  to  lean  in  times  of  trial  and  adver¬ 
sity.  As  he  said,  who  knew  our  need,  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.” 

Those  who,  in  what  they  consider  their  superior 
knowledge,  have  pronounced  Christ  to  be  one  like 
themselves,  discarding  the  beautiful  and  comforting 
truth  that  they  have  a  truly  divine  Friend  and  Brother, 
who  is  also  a  loving  Lord  and  master,  on  whom  to  lean 
in  sorrow  and  in  joy ;  have  ignorantly  thrown  away 
the  only  real  blessing  and  comfort  of  their  existence  ; 
and  must  henceforth  wander  alone  through  all  the 
pains  and  trials  of  the  mazes  of  an  earthly  life  ;  and 
will  often  And  their  cold  mathematica]  philosophy 
fail  them  at  the  hour  of  need,  when  the  soul  awakens 
to  find  itself  alone,  like  a  frightened  child  in  the  dark. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  am  justified  in  calling  the 
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views  I  hold  a  noble  doctrine,  if  they  can  reconcile 
science  with  the  Word,  and  give  comfort  and  support 
’  to  the  philosophical  and  scientific  mind,  who,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  outgrown  the  rudimentary  teachings  of 
its  infancy,  has  discarded,  in  but  too  many  instances, 
not  only  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
very  Creator  of  the  universe,  whose  stupendous 
marvels  it  prefers  to  attribute  to  the  fortuitous 
combination  of  atoms ;  in  other  words,  to  blind 
chance,  rather  than  to  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  mind, 
which  it  fails  to  perceive  in  the  capricious  and  cruel 
tyrant  they  now  see  in  the  Jehovah  of  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation. 

The  vision  of  God,”  to  which  each  spirit  will 
eventually  attain,  is  simply  the  result  of  the  unfolding 
of  its  own  powers  of  seeing,  its  growth  in  science  ren¬ 
dering  visible  to  it  more  and  more  of  the  divine  opera¬ 
tion,  and  its  growth  in  purity  bringing  it  into  more 
intimate  sympathy  with  divine  perfection. 

It  was  not  possible  that  the  truth  as  perceived  by 
the  nineteenth  century  could  have  been  inculcated 
into  the  infant  mind  of  the  first  races  of  the  earth  ; 
the  little  they  were  permitted  to  see  was  truth  to 
them.  But  as  it  is  always  ‘‘  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  that  giveth  understanding,”  so  all  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  earth  must  be  admitted  to 
have  emanated  from  the  same  source ;  although  the 
truths  contained  in  them  necessarily  have  been  more 
or  less  clouded  and  perverted,  by  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  the  various  eras  in  which  they  took 
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their  rise  ;  and  therefore  all  those  specially  Mediumis- 
tic  writings  which  the  world  has  spontaneously  ac¬ 
cepted  as  constituting  its  ‘‘  inspired  Scriptures/’  or 
“  Sacred  Books/’  inevitably  abound  in  misconceptions 
and  imperfect  or  erroneous  statements,  because  they 
all  partake  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  particular 
character  of  the  medium  or  channel  through  which 
they  were  given,  as  you  will  perceive  by  comparing  the 
writings  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  &c.,  fcc.  Yet 
as  they  have  all  proceeded  from  the  same  source,  they 
all  agree  in  certain  fundamental  teachings,  and  as  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  divine  over-ruling  would  per¬ 
mit  the  inculcation  of  unmixed  falsehood,  while  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  the  creeds  of  all  ages  overlaid  with 
heaps  of  accumulated  rubbish,  we  may  also  expect 
that  the  sifting  of  these  will  yield  some  grains  of 
living  seed  that  will  justify  the  injunction  of  Christ, 
to  search  the  scriptures.” 

As  the  latter  Jewish  writings,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  the  “  New  Testament,”  were  not 
written  till  long  after  his  time,  it  is  evident  that  he  could 
not  have  alluded  to  them ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
Jesus,  whose  teachings  invariably  asserted  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  mankind,  could  not  have  intended  to 
restrict  the  term  Scriptures  ”  only  to  the  earlier 
Jewish  writings,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name 
of  “  Old  Testament,”  but  must  have  had  in  his  mind 
the  religious  lore  of  all  the  earth,  thus  including  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  bibles  of  the  far-off  East,  and 
the  mystic  teachings  of  the  North. 

II.  L 
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The  eminent  philosopher  Ballanche  says  in  regard 
to  “  Faith  ” — “  I  understand  inspiration  in  a  larger 
sense,  as  shining  above  all  creeds,  and  I  employ  the 
word  “  Scriptures  ”  to  express  the  generality  of  human 
traditions,  the  “universal  religion  of  the  human  race.’’ 

Saint  Paul,  when  exalting  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
claims  for  it  that  it  is  a  later  wave  of  the  same  world¬ 
wide  stream  of  spiritual  influx  through  which  the  same 
divine  wisdom  had  previously  conveyed  its  instruc¬ 
tions — “  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
places'’  according,  of  course,  to  the  needs  and  degrees 
of  receptivity  of  those  various  times,  the  earlier 
generations  of  our  common  humanity.  Saint  Paul 
elsewhere  emphatically  declares,  “  The  very  same  God 
who,  in  all  ages,  and  under  various  forms,  has  been 
more  or  less  ignorantly  worshipped,”  &c. 

That  Christ  intended  to  direct  our  attention  to  all 
the  writings  that  could  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  immortality  is  indicated  in  the  very  form  of 
his  injunction.  For  in  telling  us  to  “  search  ”  the 
raedianimic  writings  referred  to,  he  distinctly  implies 
that  what  we  are  to  seek  in  them  is  somethino* 

O 

which,  though  really  there,  is  nevertheless  hidden, 
and  can  only  be  discovered  by  us,  not  through  a 
blind  and  wholesale  swallowing  of  those  writings, 
which  is  fully  as  unwise  as  their  blind  and  wholesale 
rejection,  but  through  a  careful,  open-eyed  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  their  converged  indications,  a  proving  of  all 
the  various  ideas  contained  in  them,  as  a  condition  of 
the  holding  fast  of  that  which,  after  this  broad  ex- 
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amination  and  comparison,  shall  commend  itself  to  our 
best  judgment  as  “  good.’' 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  views  beginning 
to  be  so  generally  held  by  the  most  developed  and 
intelligent  minds  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which 
are  the  result  of  their  search  throuMi  the  hidden 

O 

things  ”  of  the  world’s  Scriptures,  I  must  borrow 
largely  from  the  writings  of  the  best  of  their  ex¬ 
positors,  and  particularly  from  those  of  Miss  Black- 
well,  as  I  consider  her  to  be  foremost  amongst  the 
searchers,  and  to  have  been  most  evidently  guided  in 
her  search  by  a  higher  light  than  is  often  vouchsafed 
to  mortal  mind  ;  and  also  because  in  her  earnest 
desire  to  promulgate  the  noble  and  enlarged  views 
she  holds  as  the  result  of  her  labours,  she  will  not 
grudge  me  one  sentence  that  I  quote  from  her  pub¬ 
lished  work,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice  deeply, 
should  it  prove  useful  in  awakening  one  serious  re¬ 
flection  on  the  profound  and  interesting  subject  to 
which  we  are  both  so  earnestly  devoted. 

As  I  must  necessarily  limit  myself  very  much,  I 
can  but  put  you  on  the  track,  and  give  you  but  a 
very  limited  glance  of  this  vast  subject,  whose  magni¬ 
tude  will  astonish  you,  as  its  vista  gradual!}^  opens 
out  before  your  eyes ;  let  me  advise  you  to  read  for 
yourselves,  ‘‘  Les  quatre  Evangiles  expliques  en 
Esprit  et  en  Ve'rite,  ou  Revelation  de  la  Revelation,” 
published  in  Paris  at  the  Librarie  Centrale,  by  J.  B. 
Roustaing;  and  Miss  Blackwell’s  papers,  in  the  pages 
of  “  Human  Nature,”  a  monthly  journal  of  zoistic 
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science,  published  at  the  Progressive  Library,  1 5 
Southampton  Row,  which  journal  highly  deserves  to 
become  very  generally  known  and  read.  The  papers 
I  allude  to  are  but  the  initiatory  chapters  to  a  far 
greater  work  this  highly  privileged  lady  is  at  present 
engaged  upon,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  will 
make  of  her  the  pioneer,  or  rather  “  The  banner-bearer 
of  the  most  advanced  thought  j^et  formulated  in  this 
planet.”  She  is  astonished  herself  at  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject,  the  deeper  she  goes  into  it,  and  her 
only  .prayer  is  to  be  allowed  to  complete  the  labour 
of  love  she  knows  herself  to  have  been  called  upon 
to  commence.  She  writes  to  me  in  these  words,  “  When 
I  feel  discouraged  at  seeing  the  months  and  years 
slipping  by  without  its  being  completed,  I  seem  often 
to  see  a  curtain  rise,  and  the  full  majesty  and  beauty 
of  this  wonderful  view  of  the  universe  stands  before 
me  in  such  glory,  that  I  think  I  shall  surely  be 
enabled  to  work  it  out,  so  that  those  who  are  readv 
for  it  may  have  it  brought  before  them  in  available 
form.  When,  after  a  gaze  into  the  '  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness/ 
as  I  see  them,  I  look  back  into  the  world  around  me, 
the  crude  follies,  the  monstrous  errors,  the  fragmentary 
glimmerings  of  partially  seen,  isolated  bits  of  truth, 
I  think  “  surely  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  crumble 
away  into  decrepitude  until  my  work  is  done.” 

The  eager  search  after  Spiritual  phenomena  now 
going  on  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  evidently  meant  to  open  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
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reception  of  tliis  magnificent  revelation  of  the  Spiritual 
side  of  nature,  which  alone  can  explain  so  much  that 
can  never  be  explained  without  it.  Undoubtedly  ihe 
many  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  these  views,  so 
widely  opposed  to  common  notions,  yet  so  persistently 
inculcated  under  veils  by  every  missionary  who  has 
ever  been  sent  into  the  planet ;  but  a  few  are  ready  ; 
they  will  gradually  accept,  and  from  them  the  views 
will  filter  down  into  the  minds  of  lower  advancement ; 
for  I  am  told,  and  can  readily  believe,  that  this  new 
Kevelation  of  the  true  laws  of  Being  is  destined  to 
change  the  current  of  thought  for  England,  as  it  has 
already  begun  to  do  for  the  Continent. 

The  Divine  activity  having  created  from  all 
eternity,  matter  and  spirit  may  be  said  to  be  eternal  ; 
but  all  spirits  as  individuals,  and  all  material  forms 
as  such,  have  been  called  into  existence,  at  some 
definite  epoch,  by  the  action  of  the  creative  thought. 

The  distinctive  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
the  creative  power,  in  virtue  of  which.  He  is  the 
cause,  of  which  we  and  all  created  things  are  the 
effect ;  and  no  effect  can  ever,  by  any  exertion  of 
power,  or  through  any  process  of  development,  be 
made  to  become  its  own  cause. 

The  creative  process  originating  in  the  unimagin¬ 
able  self-existence  of  God,  is  necessarily  quite  beyond 
our  comprehension  ;  the  nearest  idea  we  can  form  to 
ourselves  of  the  nature  of  that  process,  is  said  to  be, 
that  the  divine  thought  gradually  assumes  a  state  of 
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concretion,  only  to  be  remotely  imagined  by  us  as  that 
of  a  fluid,  of  a  subtlety  absolutely  inconceivable  by  our 
present  organs  of  thought,  and,  in  comparison  to 
which,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  immeasurably  denser, 
darker,  grosser,  more  inert,  than  are  iron  or  granite 
compared  with  electricity. 

This  primordial  fluid — matrix  and  generator  of  the 
universe — is  not  God,  but  is  the  first  substantiator  of 
the  efflux  of  creative  thought. 

Its  molecules,  in  their  essence  (quite  out  of  reach 
of  our  observation  or  comprehension),  are  the  sub¬ 
stratum  and  continent  of  all  the  possible  modes, 
forms,  and  attributes  of  derived  existence  that  are  to 
be  progressively  evolved  from  them  through  their 
successive  combinations,  condensations,  and  transfor¬ 
mations,  effected  by  the  attractive  and  repellant  inter¬ 
actions  upon  them  of  the  vast  arsenal  of  cosmic  forces 
(derivations  from  the  forces  inherent  in  self-existent 
being).  They  are  sometimes  termed  ‘  Imponderables,’ 
or  ‘  Fluids,’  and  are  forces,  for  the  most  part,  unknown 
to  us,  but  with  a  few  of  whose  modes  of  action  we 
are  beginning  to  make  acquaintance,  as  light,  caloric, 
magnetism,  electricity,  vitality,  thought,  &c. 

That  evolution  gives  rise  to  three  orders  or  modes 
of  “  Substantiality,”  namely,  that  of  Spirit,  or 
Psychic  substance ;  that  of  Matter,  or  Corporeal 
substance ;  and  that  of  Magnetic  Force,  or  Dynamic 
substance,  which  is  said  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both  the  other  modes,  and  is  the  intermediary 
between  them. 
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Let  me  endeavour,  with  the  light  of  this  nevo 
revelation,  to  explain  the  hitherto  unexplainable, 
namely.  What  is  Spirit,  and  What  is  Matter.^ 

Spirit  is  an  immaterial  entity,  the  substance  of 
Derived  Intelligence  in  its  two  modes  of  action,  as 
Affection  (or  Will)  and  Thought.  It  is  evolved  from 
the  most  subtle  elements  of  the  Primordial  Fluid,  as 
it  exists  previously  to  that  phase  of  concretion  which 
produces  the  Cosmic  matter ;  that  is  admitted  by  all 
modern  astronomers  to  occupy  Universal  Space,  and 
to  contain,  in  a  highly  attenuated  state,  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  all  material  forms. 

It  constitutes  an  order  of  entity  independent  of 
Space  and  Time,  and  is  therefore  persistent  and 
indestructible.  Destined  to  be  individualized  into 
‘  souls,’  its  state,  as  it  first  exists  in  connection 
with  matter,  is  analogous  to  diffusion :  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  consequently  without  consciousness.  The 
illimitable  possibilities  of  its  nature,  which  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  endless  development  through  conjunction 
with  matter,  existing  only  in  a  state  of  catalepsy  or 
latency,  until  gradually  awakened  to  life  and  activity 
by  the  reactions  of  the  material  incorporations,  which, 
through  the  formative  and  vitalizing  energies  of  the 
Magnetic  forces,  it  is  made  successively  to  accrete 
and  animate,  in  the  course  of  an  education  occupying 
periods  so  long  as  to  be  only  vaguely  imaginable 
by  us. 

*  It  is  unfortunately  difficult  to  condense  such  deep  thought, 
and  to  find  easy  language  in  which  to  convey  ideas  on  subjects 
hitherto  considered  unexplainable. 
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While  thus  intimately  connected  with  Matter,  on 
which  it  depends  absolutely  for  individualization  and 
manifestation,  Spirit  always  remains  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Matter,  with  which  it  can  only  enter  into  re¬ 
lation  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Magnetic  forces, 
which  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  attracts  to 
itself  the  elements  of  the  ascending  series  of  material 
bodies  which  effect  changes  in  its  state,  condensing, 
individualizing,  educating,  and  refining  it. 

Matter  is  the  ultimation  of  the  Primordial  Fluid, 
under  the  form  of  atoms,  into  the  phase  of  manifesta¬ 
tion,  or  corporeality. 

As  the  element  of  Form,  it  exists  in  two  states, 
which  give  rise  to  two  realms,  namely,  the  '‘Fluidic,'' 
Imponderable,  or  Etherealized  state  in  which  it  exists 
in  inter-stellar  space,  and  the  "Comgyact,"  or  Pon¬ 
derable  state  in  which  it  exists  at  the  surface  of 
planets. 

The  various  states  in  which  the  elements  of  aqueous 
matter  are  known  to  exist  on  our  globe — as  ice, 
water,  steam — and  in  the  gaseous  form — as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen — may  help  us  to  form  some  idea, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  all  those  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  modification  inherent  in  material  substance 
in  the  ethereal  state. 

We  know  that  all  the  materials  of  which  our  globe 
is  composed  were  once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  result  of 
the  partial  arrest,  and  consequent  conversion  into 
heat,  of  the  original  movement  'of  the  molecules  of 
the  Cosmic  matter  in  the  process  of  condensation. 
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which  segregated  that  matter  into  the  globular  form  ; 
and  thus  gave  birth  to  our  solar  system,  and  to  the 
other  bodies  of  the  Milky  Way  to  which  it  belongs. 
We  know  that  if  the  earth’s  motion  should  be 
arrested,  the  shock  of  its  stoppage,  by  re-converting 
the  sum  of  its  movement  into  a  corresponding  sum 
of  heat,  would  re-convert  its  entire  substance  into 
vapour. 

As  the  most  practical  of  our  scientific  men  admit 
that  the  matter  of  which  our  globe  is  composed,  is 
proved  by  geological  research  to  have  existed  already 
in  states  very  diverse  from  those  in  which  we  now 
find  it,  they  must  also  admit  that  the  material  element 
may  be  susceptible  of  existing  in  other  states  than 
those  yet  known  to  us,  and  that  the  tremendous  Forces 
existing,  and  active,  in  the  interstices  of  Space,  may 
be  capable  of  constituting,  “in  heaven  and  earth,” 
bases  of  sentient  and  active  life  in  modes  not  hitherto 
“  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.” 

The  Magnetic  Forces,  which  are  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  Spiritual  and  Material  elements,  are  also 
substantial  entities,  but  of  a  nature  utterly  out  of 
reach  of  our  present  means  of  analysis  or  compre¬ 
hension. 

They  are  declared  to  be  intelligent,  but  in  a 
mode  that  is  yet  more  elementary  than  what  we 
call  instinct;  for  they  are  without  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  without  power  of  choice  or 
self-direction.  They  fill  all  space,  and  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  active ;  their  action  is  incessant,  ubiquitous, 
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transcending  the  limitations  of  Space  and  Time, 
and  constituting  the  normal  and  permanent  magnetic 
net-work  that  holds  planets  to  their  suns,  and  suns 
to  one  another,  throughout  Immensity — determining 
also  the  varying  proportions  of  atoms  and  interstices, 
of  which  the  various  densities  and  qualities  of 
material  bodies  are  the  result. 

The  phenomena  of  existence  can  only  be  produced 
through  the  conjunction  of  Spirit  and  Matter ;  and 
these  two  elements  can  only  be  brought  into  conjunc¬ 
tion  by  the  Magnetic  element. 

The  Spiritual  (or  Psychic)  element  is  the  constitu¬ 
tive  and  controlling  principle  which  determines  the 
formation,  consequently  the  class  and  quality,  of  the 
various  orders  of  bodies  on  which  it  is  dependent  for 
manifestations  and  for  consciousness. 

The  Material  element  furnishes  the  inert  atoms, 
which  are  thus  grouped  into  form  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Spirit. 

The  Magnetic  Force,  in  its  infinitely  various  modes 
and  degrees,  is  the  agent  through  whose  instrumental¬ 
ity  the  Spiritual  element  produces  from  the  Material 
element  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  inorganic  and 
organic. 

Every  state  of  the  Spirit  element  determines  corre¬ 
sponding  vibrations  of  the  Magnetic  element,  which, 
effecting  corresponding  aggregations  of  the  atoms  of 
the  Material  element,  produce  the  ‘  form,’  or  ‘  body,’ 
which  is  the  outward  and  material  expression  of 
that  particular  state. 
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Tliese  ‘  bodies/  or  ‘  moulds/  serve  as  the  educators 
of  the  Spirit  substance,  to  which  they  give  temporary 
form,  and  by  which  they  are  animated  during  the 
temporary  conjunctions  of  Spirit  and  Matter  that 
produce  the  ascending  series  of  the  “  natural  reigns.” 

The  Spirit  element,  in  virtue  of  the  correspondence 
between  moral  states  and  physical  qualities,  attracts, 
as  the  constituents  of  its  ‘  body,’  particles  of  matter 
more  or  less  compact,’’  more  or  less  ‘^fluidic,” 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  moral  and  intellectual 
stage  of  advancement 

It  is  now  revealed  to  us  that  Cosmic  Matter  exists 
in  the  universe  in  two  states,  the  Fluidic  and  the 
Compact 

The  Fluidic  State  is  declared  to  be  the  normal 
state  of  Matter,  the  Compact  State  being  a  result  of 
the  ‘  condensation  ’  of  those  elements  on  the  surface 
of  Planets.  But  the  difference  between  these  two 
states  of  Matter — which  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to 
explain  to  us  until  we  have  discovered  much  more 
of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  ‘  fluids  ’  and  ‘  forces  ’ 
amidst  which  we  live — is  not  simply  one  of  density  ; 
for  the  vaporization  of  compact  matter  does  not  render 
it  fluidic,  and  the  “  jluidic  sphere  ”  of  our  earth  com¬ 
prises  a  vast  gradation  of  regions  corresponding  in 
density  or  levity  to  the  backwardness  or  advancement 
of  its  inhabitants,  some  of  whose  bodies  that  we  call 
Spiritual  are  almost  as  dense  as  our  own. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  processes  of  Creation  is,  first, 
the  individualization  of  Spiritual  substance  out  of  the 
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state  analogous  to  diffusion,  in  which  it  originally 
exists  in  connection  with  Cosmic  matter,  into  conscious 
personalities,  endowed  with  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
mental,  moral,  and  affective  qualities  ;  and,  next,  the 
education  of  those  personalities  into  correspondents, 
in  the  Finite  mode,  of  the  Divine  Perfection  ;  and  as 
these  processes  have  always  been  going  on,  so  there 
have  always  been  hosts  of  spirits  at  all  stages  of 
development ;  from  the  first  dim  glimmerings  of  self- 
consciousness,  to  the  state  of  wisdom,  purity,  and 
power,  in  which,  having  freed  ourselves  from  the 
ignorance  and  selfishness  which  place  us  in  antagon¬ 
ism  to  the  Divine  Will,  we  attain  to  the  state  in 
which,  according  to  the  sublime  foreshadowing  of 
Christ,  we  have  life  in  ourselves,  as  he  has  life 
in  himself’  by  receiving  directly,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  a  Mediator  or  intermediary,  the  influx 
of  the  Creative  Thought ;  and  are  thus  able,  as  he 
promised,  “  to  do  the  works  that  he  does,”  having 
attained  to  be  the  more  immediate  depositaries  and 
instruments  of  the  Divine  Volition. 

That  Volition  creates  in  the  fluidic  mode  all  the 
elements  of  the  universe,  but  leaves  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  already  educated  spirits,  the  task  of  guiding 
and  directing  the  formative  action  of  the  Magnetic 
element,  and  thus  of  conducting  the  education  of 
each  younger  mass  of  Spirit,  through  conjunction 
with  Matter,  from  the  earliest  point  of  its  rudimental, 
pre-personal  development,  through  its  construction  of 
the  consecutive  series  of  the  ‘bodies’  of  the  Mineral, 
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Vegetable,  and  Animal  reigns,  up  to  its  individualiza¬ 
tion  into  distinct  personalities;  and  next,  from  that 
point  of  Spirit  infancy,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
relative  “Perfection”  which  enables  them  to  take,  in 
their  turn,  a  directing  part  in  the  constructive  and 
educational  evolutions  of  the  universe. 

“A  Spirit  ”  is  a  complex  being,  in  which  is  a  trinity, 
consisting  of  a  soul,  or  inner  principle  of  conscious  and 
active  selfhood  ;  a  permanent  soul  envelope  {Nepheach), 
which  I  will  call  Perisprit,*  composed  of  the  “Dynamic 
substance,”  which  is  the  substantiality  of  Magnetism 
and  Electricity  ;  and  a  changeable  outer  envelope,  or 
“  body,”  composed  of  particles  of  Matter,  attracted  and 
held  together  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  said  Peri- 
sprit,  or  Spirit  Body,  and  that  will  fall  apart  from  each 
other,  and  be  resolved  into  their  original  elements  on 

*  The  Perisprit,  or  Spiritual  body,  spoken  of  by  St  Paul  in  these 
words,  '‘'‘there  is  a  spiritual  hody'"  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  is  possessed  by 
every  living  soul,  or  this  soul  could  not  be.  To  use  a  homely  com¬ 
parison,  we  could  not  have  a  glass  of  water  without  the  glass ;  it 
must  have  a  container.  The  Perisprit  is  the  casket,  or  container  of 
the  soul ;  without  it,  the  individualized  soul  (individualized  from  the 
elementary  “  mass  could  not  manifest  itself,  either  in  the  flesh 
or  out  of  the  flesh.  It  is  the  real  man.  The  man  that  we  see,  and 
touch  with  our  material  senses,  is  not  the  real  man,  but  merely 
the  material  clothing,  or  outward  body,  formed  of  the  material 
‘  atoms  ’  that  the  Spiritual  body  has  magnetically  accreted  to 
itself  for  the  time  being ;  which  outward  body,  as  we  know,  is 
ever  changing,  by  the  processes  of  digestion  and  respiration. 
"When  a  limb  has  been  amputated,  or  paralysed,  the  patient  still 
feels  that  he  can  use  his  leg,  or  press  the  hand  of  his  friend :  end¬ 
less  instances  are  known  in  confirmation  of  this.  It  is  that  the 
Spirit  body,  or  real  man,  ever  exists,  and  is  indestructible.  Neither 
has  death  any  power  over  it. 
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the  cessation  of  the  perispritic  vibrations  by  which 
they  were  agglomerated  into  form  ;  as  particles  of 
iron,  for  instance,  would  be  drawn  into  shape  by  the 
attractive  vibrations  of  a  magnet  of  any  given  form 
plunged  into  their  midst  ;  as  we  are  perpetually, 
although  unconsciously,  building  up  for  ourselves  a 
succession  of  new  bodies,  through  the  magnetic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  digestion. 

So  that  the  Spirit  element,  in  the  highest  as  in 
the  lowest  ‘  reigns,’  that  make  up  the  long  series  of 
its  progressive  embodiments,  from  the  gas  through 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human,  to  the 
angel  and  Elohim,  does  not  enter  into,  or  take 
possession  of,  the  innumerable  forms  it  temporarily 
animates,  but  constructs  those  forms  by  a  corre- 
spondential  grouping  together  of  material  atoms, 
according  to  its  moral  and  intellectual  states,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  magnetic  force  of  its 
Perisprit  (or  Spirit  Body). 

The  ascending  series  that  is  constituted  by  the 
progressive  forms  of  the  lower  reigns  is  therefore  not 
the  result  of  a  progressive  develojiment  of  lower  into 
higher  forms.  In  other  words,  that  which  progresses 
is  not  the  material  form  accreted  by  the  action  of  the 
Spirit  element,  but  the  Spirit  element  itself 

For  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  soul  de¬ 
cides  the  corresponding  magnetic  action  of  its  Peri¬ 
sprit,  and  therefore  decides  the  nature  of  the  Material 
body  which  is  formed  by  that  action  ;  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  Perisprit  (or  Spiritual  body)  which  the  soul  thus 
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forms  for  itself  decides  tlie  mode  in  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  body,  it  acts  upon,  and  is  re¬ 
acted.  upon,  by  the  material  elements  around  it,  the 
state  of  the  soul,  at  any  given  period  of  its  existence, 
decides  the  character  of  the  “  world,”  or  surroundings 
with  which,  through  its  outward  and  material  body, 
it  is  brought  into  communication,  as  shadowed  forth 
by  the  declaration  of  Christ,  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  yow.’^ 

However  concise  I  have  endeavoured  to  be,  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  renders  it  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  even  the  general  outline  of  it  in  a  single 
letter ;  and  this  is  already  so  voluminous,  that  I  will 
now  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  send  you  the  remainder 
in  a  few  days.  Trusting  that  it  has  interested  you 
sufficiently  to  make  you  look  forward  to  receiving  it 
with  some  degree  of  interest,  I  remain,  my  dear  friends, 
very  sincerely  yours,  . 


M.  C. 


CHAPTER  XXYIIL 


THE  SECOND  LETTEE. 

CONTAINING  THE  NEW  REVELATION  CONCERNING  THE  REAL  NATURE 

OF  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

I  NEED  scarcely  say  that  we  were  impatient  for  the 
arrival  of  the  next  letter,  which  was  to  continue  a 
subject  of  such  deep  interest  to  all  of  us  ;  for  this 
new  theory  of  existence — this  new  view  of  creation, 
and  of  its  aim  and  object,  namely,  the  individualiza¬ 
tion  and  education  of  spirit  through  the  various 
grades  of  material  forms,  or  moulds,  in  each  of  which 
it  was  destined  to  learn  the  lesson  appropriate  to  its 
degree  of  advancement,  which  alone  could  prepare  it 
for  understanding  tlie  lesson  that  was  to  follow  it — 
appeared  to  us  so  plausible,  so  philosophic,  that  even 
Dr  John  Gray,  the  openly  avowed  atheist,  declared, 
“  that  as  far  as  he  had  read,  it  was  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  theory  he  had  yet  heard  of  the  aim  and  object  of 
existence,  and  also  the  only  account  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  of  the  nature  of,  and  distinction  between, 
spirit  and  matter;”  and  he  added, 

“  We  have  got  an  explanation  of  a  third  element 
into  the  bargain.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
dynamic  force  theory — whose  electricity  and  niagne- 
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tism  certainly  fills  tlie  universe,  and  holds  planets  to 
their  suns,  and  suns  to  one  another  throughout  im- 
mensity.  A  tremendous  fact  only  now  beginning  to 
be  understood  through  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science.” 

Certainly  your  friend  will  have  written  to  some 
purpose,’’  he  continued,  “  if  she  ends  by  making  a 
believer  of  me  ;  for  when  people  have  talked  to  me 
about  spirit,  I  have  always  posed  them  by  asking. 
What  is  spirit  ?  And  have  sometimes  received  by 
way  of  answer,  the  question,  ‘  What  is  matter?’  and 
then  my  interlocutor  and  I  have  remained  staring 
at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  fools.  But  henceforth 
I  shall  look  very  wise,  and  slowly  answer,  ‘  My  dear 
friend,  matter  is  the  ultimation  of  the  ^primordial 
fluid,  under  the  form  of  atoms,  into  the  phase  of 
manifestation  or  eorporealityt  Your  lady  friend 
deals  in  long  words,”  he  added. 

And  do  not  forget,”  I  said,  referring  to  the 
letter,  that  spirit  is  evolved  from  the  more  subtle 
elements  of  the  primordial  fluid  previous  to  the 
evolvement  of  matter,  and  that  it  is  the  substance  of 
derived  intelligence,  in  its  two  modes  of  action,  as 
aflection  (or  will)  and  thought.”  The  intelligenee 
alluded  to  means,  of  course,  our  heavenly  Father, 
whom  we  call  ^  God,’  who  has  the  essence  in  Himself 
of  every  good  quality  of  which  our  spirits  are  par¬ 
takers  through  the  spark  of  the  divine  nature  which 
animates  us,  and  which  we  have  received  from  Him 

because  he  is  our  Father.  For  God  is  love  itself, 

M 
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goodness  itself,  wisdom  itself.  The  qualities  alluded 
to  in  the  letter,  as  evolved  from  the  elements  of  the 
primordial  fluid,  previous  to  the  concretion  of  cosmic 
matter,  are  affection  and  thought,  which  I  can  under¬ 
stand  as  the  controlling  principle  that  determines  the 
class  and  quality  of  the  various  orders  of  bodies  on 
which  it  is  dependent  for  manifestation  and  consci¬ 
ousness.  And  as  we  cultivate  and  improve  our 
ruling  love  or  affection,  which  is  our  will,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  very  selves,  for  what  a  man  loves 
that  he  wills,  we  must  necessarily  improve  our  very 
selves  or  spirits — which  is  the  animating  principle  of 
every  outward  form.  I  can  therefore  understand 
that  we  are  perpetually  and  for  ever  rising,  or 
mounting,  the  ascending  ladder  of  progress,  or  of  "  illi¬ 
mitable  possibilities,’  as  our  friend  calls  it.  As  our 
ruling  affection,  love,  or  will  improves,  our  thoughts 
must  necessarily  follow  in  its  wake,  and  become 
higher  and  nobler ;  the  magnetic  sphere  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us  must  improve,  and  its  ceaseless  vibrations 
must  attract  a  higher  order  of  material  atoms  with 
which  to  build  up  our  bodies,  which  we  know  are 
changing  every  day.  It  is  a  philosophy  in  harmony 
with  the  advance  of  scientific  discovery.” 

Dr  Gray  remarked  that  our  friend.  Lady  C., 
deals  in  long  words,”  said  Conchita  ;  “  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the  pro¬ 
fundity  and  vastness  of  the  views  set  forth,  and  that 
new  ideas  must  require  new  words  in  which  to 
express  them  ;  at  all  events  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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explain  them  in  every-day  language,'for  when  we  are 
dwelling  upon  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  our  thoughts  become  elevated,  and  our 
language  will  follow  the  elevation  of  our  thoughts.” 

‘‘  At  all  events,”  said  the  doctor,  I  can  perceive, 
by  what  has  already  been  set  forth,  that  the  new 
theoiy,  or  doctrine,  which  your  friend  says  is  so 
generally  held  on  the  Continent,  contains  thought 
enough  to  fill  not  only  pages,  but  volumes  ;  and 
I  shall  certainly  obtain  the  writings  she  men¬ 
tions,  and  study  them  with  great  attention  ;  •  but, 
in  the  meantime,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  my 
interest  in  the  views  set  forth,  and  will  gratify  my 
curiosity  by  sending  me  a  peep  of  the  promised  letter 
as  soon  as  you  can  spare  it.” 

You  may  be  very  sure  we  will  do  so,  dear  friend,” 
I  answered,  and  as  some  of  my  readers  may  feel  as 
much  interest  and  curiosity  in  continuing  the  subject, 
as  did  my  worthy  and  beloved  old  tutor,  I  hasten  to 
transcribe  the  letters  which  we  subsequent!}^  received 

from  our  kind  friend.  Lady  C - ,  on  this  truly 

sublime  subject.  The  Law  of  Progress,  which  is  the 
law  of  the  universe,  established  by  the  Divine  Wisdom 
from  all  eternity. 

My  deae  Friends, — I  left  my  first  letter  at  a  very 
Darwinian,  or  rather  anti-Darwinian  point  of  my 
subject ;  for,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of  that  eminent 
observer,  I  stated  that  the  ascending  series  of  the 
lower  reigns  is  not  the  result  of  a  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  lower  into  higher  forms,  for  no  such  develop- 
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nient  is  possible  to  the  unintelligent  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

The  material  atoms  which  constitute  those  forms 
can  neither  progress  nor  change  at  all — the  molecule 
of  iron  is  still  the  molecule  of  iron,  whether  it  form 
part  of  our  blood,  or  whether  it  is  incorporated  in  a 
rusty  old  nail. 

The  body,  whether  animal  or  human,  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  molecules  composed  of  atoms,  but  these  atoms 
are  inert  and  passive,  although  indestructible.  They 
enter  the  organism  through  alimentation,  through  res¬ 
piration,  and  are  replaced  by  others,  when  they  leave, 
to  form  parts  of  other  organisms. 

The  human,  like  all  other  bodies,  is  renewed  every 
few  months,  not  a  particle  remaining  of  what  had 
formed  its  blood  and  bone.  The  atmosphere  is  the 
great  medium  of  circulation  by  which  these  atoms 
travel  from  one  body  to  another.  Present  living 
organisms  are  formed  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
every  particle  of  our  material  composition  has  formed 
part  of  some  other  body  either  now  living  or  dead  ; 
and  were  the  dead  to  rise  again  in  the  manner  that 
was  once  believed  they  literally  were  to  do  (a  church 
dogma,  remnant  of  a  darker  age,  which  still  finds 
some  believers  amongst  those  who  do  not  reflect  upon 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  impossibility,  or  believe  in 

Paul’s  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body),  the  last  comers 
would  find  many  fragments  wanting  with  which  to 
'  complete  their  former  earthly  casket ;  for  the  mole¬ 
cules  that  had  formed  them  have  been  absorbed 
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through  the  breath  or  the  appetite  of  a  thousand 
other  livino*  beino;s. 

That  which  can  never  die,  the  indestructible  and 
animating  spirit,  is  that  which  rises  again  and  again  as 
it  has  ever  risen,  and  will  ever  continue  to  rise,  either 
in  this  planet  or  in  a  higher  one,  as  it  progresses,  and 
will  construct  for  itself  an  outward  body  from  the 
inert  material  atoms  of  that  planet — by  the  corres- 
pondential  grouping  together  of  material  atoms  (cor¬ 
responding  to  its  moral  and  intellectual  states),  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  magnetic  forces  of  its  Peri- 
sprit  (Spirit  body),  because  each  form  is  the  exact  corre- 
spondential  result  of  some  special  action  of  the  Spirit 
element  at  each  definite  point  of  its  development. 

The  hypothesis  arrived  at  by  the  eminent  observer 
alluded  to  was  a  magnificent  approach  to  the  explan¬ 
ation  now  given  by  a  new  revelation  to  humanity  ; 
and  that  could  only  be  arrived  at  through  a  broader 
generalization  than  could  be  attained  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  merely  human  observation. 

This  new  revelation  teaches  us  that  the  self- 
development  of  the  spiritual  element  is  begun  at  the 
loiuest  stage  of  existence,  the  earliest  phase  of  the  con¬ 
junction  of  spirit  and  matter  being  of  an  elemental 
character,  only  vaguely  imaginable  by  us,  as  that  of 
extremest  attenuation. 

I 

Cosmic  matter  exists  in  a  state  of  diffusion  through¬ 
out  space,  and  the  Psychic  or  Spirit  element,  in  mag¬ 
netic  relation  with  it,  exists  in  a  mode  analogous  to 
that  diffusion. 
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When  in  the  ultimation  in  time  of  the  Eternal 
purpose,  a  Sidereal  Universe  is  to  be  formed  in  any 
region  of  space,  the  Spiritual  and  Material  elements  of 
which  it  is  to  be  composed,  and  in  which  are  inherent  the 
laws  that  will  regulate  its  formation,  and  the  Magnetic 
Forces  by  which  that  formation  will  be  accomplished, 
are  brought  in  situ  by  analogous  processes  of  con¬ 
densation  effected  through  the  action  of  these  forces, 
and  are  subjected  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
that  will  result  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
orders  of  globes  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  and 
of  the  intelligencies  (with  their  spontaneously- 
accreted  material  forms)  by  which  those  globes  will 
be  peopled. 

Each  globe  of  every  solar  system  is  thus  evolved 
from  the  elements  furnished  by  the  Creativei  Fluid, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  vast  host  of  spirits  of  an 
earlier  creation^  (who  are  still  pursuing  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  far  higher  state  to  which  they  have 
attained)  ;  among  whom  are  distributed  the  various 
processes  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  planet,  and 
under  whose  superintendence  the  Spiritual  substance, 
destined  to  animate  its  future  inhabitants,  is  made  to 
accomplish  the  first  phase  of  its  education,  through 
conjunction  with  planetary  matter  in  the  incandescent 
and  gaseous  states  of  the  Plutonic  period.  These  Spirits 
all  act  under  the  supreme  direction  of  “  a  Christ,”  or 
Presiding  Spirit,  who,  having  begun  his  existence  at 
the  same  initial  point  at  which  we  and  all  Spirits 
*  The  “Ministering  Spirits  doing  His  Will.^’ 
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begin  our  career,  lias  already  arrived  at  the  elevation 
of  the  Sidereal  degree. 

These  glorious  “  anointed  ”  ones,  these  stainless 
unfallen  “  Christs,^’*  the  greatest,  because  the  most 
advanced,  of  the  spiritual  beings  of  the  universe,  the 
“  Elohiin,”  who,  as  the  immediate  recipients  and  exe¬ 
cutors  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  ‘‘are  called  Gods,” 
and  to  whom,  as  the  immediate  instruments  of  the 
Creator,  “  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,” 
i.e.,  in  the  Fluidic  and  Material  spheres  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  planetary  “kingdoms,”  are  the  representatives  (the 

express  image)  of  the  splendour  and  perfection  of  the 

* 

divinity,  to  the  humanities  over  whose  educational 
destiny  they  preside ;  and  are  thus  really  the  Media¬ 
tors,  or  intermediaries,  between  God  and  man. 

The  only  conception  we  can  arrive  at  in  regard 
to  the  ‘  substance  ’  of  God,  being  that  of  Infinite 
Love,  while  the  only  conception  that  we  can  arrive  at 
in  regard  to  the  ‘  Form  ’  or  ‘  Person  ’  of  God  being  that 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  these  great  spirits  having 
attained  to  a  state  in  which  they  participate  both 
in  that  love  and  wisdom,  they  may  be  said,  not 
merely  in  the  figurative  language  of  oriental  hyper¬ 
bole,  but  in  a  certain  real,  though  purelj^  spiritual 
sense,  to  be,  through  the  love  with  which  they  are 
animated,  “  the  brightness  of  the  glory  ”  of  God,  and 
through  the  ivisdom  with  which  they  are  filled,  to  be 
‘‘the  express  image  of  his  person;  ”  (expressed  or  mani¬ 
fested  to  human  perceptions). -f* 

*  Christos,  from  the  Greek  verb  Chrio,  to  anoint. 

t  As  Christ  said,  “  He  who  has  seen  me,  has  seen  the  Father.” 
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But  as  Effect  must  necessarily  remain  eternally 
distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  its  Cause,  they, are,  and 
must  for  ever  remain,  absolutely  distinct  and  apart 
from,  and  inferior  to,  the  one,  sole,  unique,  all- 
containing  Creator,  whose  essential  self-existence  can 
never  be  communicated  to,  nor  even  understood  by 
any,  even  the  highest,  the  purest,  the  most  luminous 
(with  reflected  light)  of  the  creatures  who,  whatever 
the  glory  of  their  slowly  attained  elevation,  are  only 
a  product  of  the  Ineffable,  Unspeakable,  Unapproach¬ 
able,  Creative  Thought. 

The  “  Christs  ”  of  the  universe  are  as  numerous  as 

0 

the  globes  that  occupy  immensity,  each  one  of  which  has 
its  unfallen  ”  protecting  and  guiding  Buler.  By  this 
Euler  it  was  originally  evolved  from  the  incandescent 
fluids  of  the  cosmic  chaos;  and,  as  an  “Elder  Brother,” 
he  will  lead  the  humanity  of  his  planet  up  to  the  point 
at  which  they  also,  through  the  same  direct  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  influx,  will  have  life  in  themselves f 
and  will  acquire  the  capacity  of  doing  in  their  turn 
the  “  works  ”  that  he  had  previously  done.  Ay  !  and 
the  “  yet  greater  works  ”  that  being  successively  ac¬ 
complished  by  him,  will  also  be  afterwards  accom¬ 
plished  by  them,  as  they  follow  the  example  of  his 
eternal  progression,  on  the  path  of  the  constantly 
expanding  knowledge,  and  inexhaustible  possibilities 
of  universal  existence,  continuing  for  ever,  throughout 
the  cycles  of  unending  duration,  to  “  go  to  the 
Father.'’ 

The  inexhaustible,  all-absorbing,  and  divinely 
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beautiful  subject  of  the  Presiding  Spirits,  or  Christs 
of  the  universe,  is  the  very  highest  and  brightest 
that  human  thought  or  human  pen  can  dwell  upon, 
of  all  created  beings,  because  they  have  already  at¬ 
tained  to  the  nearest  degree  of  the  divine  perfection 
which  human  imagination  can  comprehend, — so  much 
so,  that  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  relations  of  derived  existence,  man  has  committed 
the  sin,  or  rather  the  error  (because  it  is  a  sin  of 
ignorance),  of  confounding  with,  and  of  worshipping 
as  deity,  the  Christ  of  our  own  planet. 

It  is  stated  that  each  Christ  sharing  the  divine 
prescience  in  all  that  concerns  the  work  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  foresees  every  detail  of  the  action  of  the 
humanity  of  his  planet,  in  the  spontaneous  use  they 
will  make  of  their  free-will ;  and  knows  before  he 
forms  that  planet  out  of  the  incandescent  nebula 
from  which  it  is  to  be  evolved,  what  will  be  their 
besetting  sin;  (stated  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
humanity  of  our  planet  the  tendency  to  Polytheism, 
and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrificial  “  atonement,” 
of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  and  the  intrinsic 
utility  of  ecclesiastical  authority);  and  shapes  his  plans 
accordingly,  for  curing  them  of  that  general  sin,  and 
thus  “  redeeming  ”  them,  not  from  the  results  of  their 
individual  sins,  which  they  will  have  to  expiate ; 
and  the  mischievous  results  of  which,  they  will  have 
to  repair,  each  one  for  himself,  in  bis  own  person, 
until  he  has  cured  himself  of  his  own  particular 
evil  inclinations;  but  from  the  general  tendency  to  sin. 
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by  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  the  ignorance  and  im¬ 
purity  of  which  it  is  the  outgrowth.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  said  that  every  Christ  finds  it  necessary  to 
descend  himself  into  the  material  sphere  of  his  planet, 
at  various  periods  of  its  development,  and  still  oftener 
to  employ  the  medianimically  inspired  utterances  and 
action  of  certain  chosen  instruments,  members  of  the 
humanities  of  his  planet,  or  of  the  same  solar  system  ; 
who  demand  to  be  allowed  to  incarnate  themselves  in 
his  planet,  in  order  more  rapidly  to  advance  their  own 
progress  through  the  impetus  they  may  thus  be  en¬ 
abled  to  give  to  its  humanity  in  some  branch  of 
development. 

Humanised  spirits,  who  have  worked  their  way 
up  to  a  nearer  approach  towards  the  state  of  fiuidi- 
city,  from  which  they  had  lapsed,  are  often  thus 
employed.  All  great  discoveries  in  science,  industry, 
and  art,  all  progressive  religious  movements,  are 
declared  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  more 
advanced  spirits  of  a  planet  who,  from  to  time,  re-in¬ 
carnate  themselves  in  its  humanity  expressly  to 
quicken  some  branch  of  its  progress. 

In  considering  the  momentous  subject  of  human 
progress,  and  of  the  agencies  by  which  this  progress 
is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding 
spirit  or  “  Christ  of  each  planet ;  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  actually  impossible 
for  the  agents  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  who  are 
charged  to  assist  our  advancement,  to  act  upon  us 
otherwise  than  through  the  employment  of  means 
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adapted  to  our  ignorance,  and  the  false  ideas  vve  have 
formed  as  a  consequence  of  that  ignorance.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  the  real  aim  of  our  lives  in  the  flesh 
being  the  development  of  our  faculties,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  character,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  knowledge  of  facts  is  only  a  means  ;  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  educational  character  of  our  lives, 
were  we  to  be  assisted  to  a  knowledge  of  facts  (sup¬ 
posing  such  a  mechanical  infusion  of  knowledge  pos¬ 
sible).  Such  knowledge,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  use 
in  forming  and  developing  our  characters  and  faculties, 
must  at  least  seem  to  come  as  the  result  of  our  own 
individual  inquiry,  or  of  the  collective  inquiry  of  the 
humanity  to  which  we  belong. 

We  are  assured  that,  in  the  flesh,  we  never  accom¬ 
plish  any  work  without  the  occult  aid  of  our  unseen 
guides ;  yet,  as  our  development  is  the  aim  of  these 
providentially  appointed  helpers,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
we  must  be  left  to  seem  to  And.  out,  through  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  natural  science,  due  ostensibly  to  our  own 
efforts,  the  true  meaning  of  appearances  which  often 
lead  us  to  form  very  false  conclusions — some  of  which 
last  for  many  thousand  years  ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
our  small  earth  was  the  motionless  centre  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  universe.  For  if  a  messenger  from  some  higher 
(more  advanced)  planet  had  announced  to  us,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  astronomic  observation,  the  true 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we,  not  being  then 
prepared  for  such  an  announcement,  should  not  have 
believed  him. 
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Or  suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  we  had  be¬ 
lieved  a  statement  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of 
our  senses — as,  for  instance,  that  the  earth  moves 
— such  an  acceptance,  u^on  authority,  of  an  an¬ 
nouncement  which  our  general  ignorance  of  natural 
science  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
understand,  would  have  been  hurtful  rather  than 
beneficial  ;  for  it  would  have  prevented  the  patient, 
laborious  investigations  of  succeeding  ages,  to  which 
we  owe  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  course  of  mental  training,  whose 
results  are  incomparably  greater  than  even  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  advance  which 
has  been  made  by  human  thought,  through  the  patient 
exertions  man  has  had  to  make  in  his  search  after 
knowledge,  has  called  his  reasoning  powers  into  action, 
and  has  developed  his  mental  capacity  in  a  manner 
that  has  been  far  more  beneficial  to  his  progress  than 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves  ;  an  educa¬ 
tional  principle  applicable  to  every  branch  of  human 
inquiry,  which  explains  why  it  is  that  our  pro¬ 
gress  is  so  slow,  and  has  to  be  achieved  amidst 
so  much  that  appears  to  be  discrepant  and  contra¬ 
dictory. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind, 
in  inquiring  into  the  means  which  our  presiding 
“  Christ  ”  has  combined  for  our  instruction,  that  the 
need  of  teaching  implies  imperfection  in  those  who 
are  to  be  taught,  and  that  this  imperfection  implies 
the  necessity  of  a  progressive  adaptation  of  means  to 
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ends,  in  the  educational  processes  by  which  that  im¬ 
perfection  is  to  be  removed. 

The  ore  does  not  go  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the 
goldsmith  and  the  graver,  but  passes  up  to  them 
through  the  various  preparatory  operations  which,  by 
separating  the  dross  from  the  metal,  gradually  fits  the 
gold  for  being  worked  up  into  the  jewel  and  the 
crown. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  progress  in 
our  planet,  we  see  that  we  have  always  learned  in 
every  branch  of  human  enquiry,-^as  for  instance,  in 
our  slowly-arrived-at  comprehension  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  just  alluded  to, 
— first  by  the  observation  of  facts  that  fall  under  the 
perception  of  our  senses,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
apparent  surface  meaning  of  those  facts ;  and  next  by 
the  development  (through  the  study  of  those  facts)  of 
a  higher  power  of  observation ;  so  that  with  every  in¬ 
crease  of  our  knowledge  we  have  also  acquired  an 
increase  of  mental  fovjer  far  more  valuable  than  even 
the  knowledge  itself. 

The  missions  performed  among  the  humanity  of  a 
planet,  under  the  direction  of  its  presiding  Christ,” 
are  therefore  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  various 
degrees  of  receptivity  of  the  different  families  of  that 
humanity.  They  therefore  reffect  the  imperfections 
and  shortcomings  of  the  times,  and  social  states  in 
which  they  take  place,  and  with  which  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  harmonize  sufficiently  to  ensure  their 
acceptance  by  those  whose  advancement  they  are  in- 
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tended  to  subserve.*  First  by  an  unreasoning  accep¬ 
tance,  and  next  by  the  substitution  of  the  higher 
conception  of  universal  relations  to  which  that  earlier 
lesson  will  have  been  the  means  of  leading  them  on. 

Thus  the  same  presiding  wisdom  which  provides 
the  grass  for  the  sheep,  the  grain  of  seed  for  the  bird, 
milk  for  the  infant,  and  “  strong  meat  ”  for  the  man, 
deputes  a  teacher  of  Fetish-worship  to  tribes  incapable 
of  assimilating  any  higher  form  of  religious  ideas,  and 
sends  a  Confucius,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Zoroaster,  a  Buddha, 
a  Moses,  a  Mahomet,  to  those  nations  whose  special 
idiosyncrasy  and  degree  of  development  each  form  of 
teaching  is  best  adapted,  and  whose  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  will  be  advanced  thereby. 

This  dispensing  of  the  appropriate  modicum  of 
truth,  in  harmony  with  the  receptivity  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  sent,  unavoidably  necessitates  a  subsequent 
sending  from  time  to  time  of  Reformers,  charged  to 
clear  away  the  accumulation  of  false  interpretations 
which  have  covered  the  germ  of  truth  originally  set 
forth.  These  are  often  a  re-incarnation  of  the  first 
promulgators,  as,  for  instance,  we  know  John  the 
Baptist  to  have  been  Elias. 

Hence  the  need  of  a  succession  of  progressive  ^^revel¬ 
ations,”  i.e.,  re-veilings,  the  replacing  of  one  veil  by  an¬ 
other  a  little  less  opaque,  as  we  become  capable  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  profiting  by,  a  somewhat  less  obscured 
view  of  what  is  about  us.  Our  educahle  imioerfection 

*  As  the  simple,  cliild-like,  allegorical  style  of  all  early  Scrip¬ 
ture  plainly  testifies. 
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necessarily  implying  successive  modifications  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  beliefs,  as  the  sole  condition  of  our 
advancement  towards  higher  states,  it  is  equally  in¬ 
evitable,  as  it  is  unimportant,  that  we  can  only  receive, 
at  any  given  point  of  our  progress,  the  partial  and 
consequently  imperfect  view  of  any  truth  which,  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  point,  must  necessarily,  when  we 
reach  a  higher  point,  be  superseded  by  a  broader  view 
corresponding  to  that  higher  point  And,  therefore, 
while  we  have  no  more  reason  to  despise  or  contemn 
the  re- veilings  of  the  primitive  faiths  ”  that,  with 
all  their  opacities,  have  helped  us  onward,  than  has 
the  youth  to  he  scornful  of  the  bread  and  milk, 
and  the  picture-alphabet  that  aided  him  in  his 
infancy.  The  attempt  to  confine  the  efforts  of  ex¬ 
panding  thought  within  those  primitive  formulas  is 
as  evidently  insensate  as  would  be  the  con^esponding 
endeavour  to  restrain  the  youth  or  the  man  to  the 
food,  the  lessons,  or  the  garments  of  his  infancy. 

Progress  being  infinite,  it  is  evident  that,  as  no 
formula  can  ever  be  an  exhaustive  expression  of 
truth  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  no  formula  can 
ever  be  final  ;  and  consequently  that  no  formula  can 
ever  be  anything  more  than  a  summing-up  of  the 
attainment  of  some  given  epoch  of  human  thought, 
or  can  ever  be  useful  except  as  a  stimulus  and 
stepping-stone  to  farther  progress. 

And  this  statement  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  necessarily  be  true  in  regard  to  all  other 
formulas,  is  emphatically  true  in  regard  to  the 
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formulas  which  express  our  religious  beliefs,  because 
Religion — as  the  science  and  sentiment  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Derived  Existences  to  one  another  and  to  the 
self-existent  Creator  in  whom  they  have  their  being, 
from  whom  they  all  proceed,  and  to  whom  they  all 
tend — is  only,  and  can  only  be,  the  result  of  our  pro¬ 
gress  in  every  other  department  of  knowledge  and  of 
life,  and  must  therefore  change  and  expand  with  every 
modification  and  expansion  of  our  experience. 

In  another  letter  I  will  apply  this  principle  of 
gradual  progression,  of  whose  action  we  have  now 
taken  a  general  view,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  successive  lives  in  flesh,  alluded  to  in  the 
solemn  declaration  of  Christ.  You  must  be  born 
again,”  as  the  providentially-appointed  condition  of 
the  ‘"regeneration”  which  is  to  enable  all  spirits  who 
have  become  humanised,  through  the  accretion  of 
material  bodies,  to  regain  at  length  the  fluidic  {i.e., 
highly  spiritualised)  level  from  which  they  have 
“  fallenl’ 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  communication  to  con¬ 
dense  some  of  the  writings  of  Miss  Blackwell,  whose 
published  papers^  have  assisted  me  to  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  the  most  advanced  thought  that  has 
ever  been  formulated  on  this  planet.  This  I  most 
confidently  assert,  because,  after  much  search  and 
inquiry  after  truth,  it  is  the  only  view  that  comes 
home  to  me  as  such.  To  you,  dear  friend,  it  will  be 

*  Vide  the  Monthly  Journal,  “  Human  Nature,”  for  1870,  vol. 
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the  same,  “  if  ye  can  understand/’  for  all  cannot 
now  see  the  truth  when*  presented  to  them,  any 
more  than  when  Christ  so  often  pronounced  those 
words,  although  he  was  the  highest  promulgator 
of  truth  that  ever  spoke  on  earth.  He  came  from 
God,  and  yet  many  said/‘  he  hath  a  devil.”  As  it  was 
then,  so  it  is  now,  and  so  it  will  ever  be,  because  as 
every  one  is  at  a  different  stand-point,  so  there  can 
be  no  stand-point  for  truth — it  is  only  to  be  found  in 
progression — wdiich  is  the  first  law  of  creation. 

Eveiy  human  being  must  be  his  own  revelator ;  he 
interprets  his  own  nature,  and  sees  the  Divine  Being 
from  the  particular  stand-point  he  has  reached  ;  as  he 
ascends  higher,  he  will  have  a  larger  horizon,  and 
must  ever  see  more  and  more  the  higher  he  goes. 

God  is  God  from  the  creation  ; 

Truth  alone  is  man’s  salvation  : 

But  the  God  that  now  you  worship,  soon  shall  be  your  God 
no  more ; 

For  the  soul,  in  its  unfolding, 

Evermore  its  thought  remoulding, 

Learns  more  truly,  in  its  progress,  how  to  love  and  to  adore ! 

Therefore,  if  my  truth  is  not  true  to  you,  you  will 
be  justified  in  its  rejection. 

Swedenborg  says,  that  he  received  none  of  his 
doctrines  from  any  spirit  or  angel,  but  from  the  Lord 
alone,  and  it  is  just  as  incumbent  on  every  one  to 
receive  nothing  on  the  mere  authority  of  any  man, 
spirit,  or  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  other  true  reception  of  goodness  and 
truth.  Christ  says  of  his  disciples,  “  they  shall  he  all 
II.  N 
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taught  of  God  ;  whosoever,  therefore,  hath  learned  of 
the  Father,  comefch  unto  me.”  What  an  apostle,  a 
spirit,  or  an  angel  teaches,  may  be  true  for  him — and 
I  hear  him  with  all  reverence  speak  what  has  been 
revealed  to  him — but  it  is  not  true  for  me  until  the 
time  shall  have  arrived  for  God  to  make  it  plain  to 
my  comprehension. 

Every  successive  truth  lies  hidden  in  our  spirit 
waiting  for  development  through  experience,  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  progressive  revelation,  which,  like  rain  or 
sunshine,  in  due  season,  develops  the  living  germ 
implanted  in  the  heart,  and  we  become  outwardly 
conscious  of  the  living  truth.  God’s  tTuik  is  then 
known  by  us — and  God’s  will  is  done  by  us,  when 
that  truth  is  established  by  action.  “  On  earth  as  it 
is  heaven.” 

My  earnest  hope,  dear  friends,  is  that  you  may  be 
able  to  identify  truth,  even  in  a  crowd,  or  drest  in  a 
new  garment,  and  not  only  to  identify,  but  to  take 
it  by  the  hand  and  claim  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it,  to  take  it  to  your  hearts,  and  to  hold  it 
there  for  ever,  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  outward 
garments  with  which  it  will  inevitably  be  presented 
to  you  throughout  the  progress  of  your  spirits  through 
the  ages. — Your  true  friend. 


M.  C. 
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THE  THIRD  LETTER. 

CONTAINING  THE  NEW  REVELATION  CONCERNING  THE  REAL  NATURE  OF 
CHRIST  (continued),  AND  THE  ALLEGORICAL  OR  FIGURATIVE 
STYLE  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  ALL  EASTERN  WRITINGS. 

My  dear  Friends, — In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured 
to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  views  we  hold  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  nature  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

I  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  Elohim,  of  Anointed 
Ones,  of  the  universe,  to  which  order  of  spirits  the 
formation  and  government  of  planets  is  alone  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  Almighty,  of  whose  splendour  they 
are,  in  the  mode  of  the  Finite,  the  ‘‘  express  image” 
and  representative,  and  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded,  by  the  humanity  of  their  planet,  during 
the  earlier  phases  of  its  educational  career. 

Every  planet  of  every  solar  system  throughout  In¬ 
finity  is  evolved  from  the  incandescent  Cosmic  Matter 
by  one  of  these  great  viceregents  of  the  universe. 

These  glorious  Anointed  ”  ones,  these  stainless, 
unfallen  Christs,”  the  greatest  because  the  most 
advanced  of  the  spiritual  beings  of  the  universe,  have 
been  “  made  perfect  through  sufferings  ”  (through  the 
undergoing  of  the  educational  discipline  of  abnegation 
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and  effort  without  having  ever  deviated  from  the  line 
of  simple  rectitude.)  They  have  loved  righteous¬ 
ness  and  hated  iniquity,”  and  are  consequently 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  their  felloius.” 

They  have  been  “  tempted  at  all  points  like  as  we 
are,  but  have  remained  without  sin  ” — they  started 
on  their  career  of  self-development,  in  connection 
with  the  materiality  of  a  planet  of  an  earlier  creation, 
from  the  same  initial  point  of  elaboration  at  which 
all  spirits  begin  their  career,  viz.,  through  the  mag¬ 
netically-effected  construction  of  the  various  bodies  of 
the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  reigns  of  that 
planet.  They  have  subsequently  undergone  the  edu¬ 
cational  discipline  of  the  progressive  fluidic-spheres 
of  spirit  training,  and  have  steadily  progressed  to  the 
Sidereal  Degree,  without  having  ever  deviated  from 
the  line  of  simple  rectitude  ;  and  having  thus  attained 
to  that  Degree,  without  the  slightest  sullying  of 
their  immaculate  innocence,  have  consequently  never 
been  subjected  to  any  mode  of  incarnation,  or  in¬ 
corporation,  in  any  material  planet,  and  therefore, 
though  originally  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  our¬ 
selves,  yet  never  having  incurred  the  penalty  of 
humanisation,  through  the  accretion  of  a  material 
human  body,  are  not,  never  have  been,  and  never  uoill 
be.  Men.*  Spirits  who,  from  the  period  of  their 

*  When  our  beloved  Guardian  Ruler  visited  our  earth,  he  was 
not  really  incarnated  in  material  flesh,  but  adopted  our  earth  garb 
from  the  material  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  just  as  all  spirits  do 
when  they  appear  to  us — a  fact  which  is  now  being  proved  by  the 
materialisation  of  spirit  bodies  both  here  and  in  America,  many  of 
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individualisation  into  distinct  personalities,  though 
“  tempted  at  all  points  like  as  we  are,”  like  as  all 
spirits  must  be  ‘‘  tempted  ”  in  order  that  they  may 
convert  their  negative  innocence  into  positive  good¬ 
ness,  have  remained  “  without  sin,”  have  always 
“  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,”  and  are 
therefore  said,  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  Jewish 

which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness.  The  spirit  has 
formed  its  tangible  appearance  quite  distinctly  enough  to  be 
perfectly  recognised  by  me  and  by  others,  and  again  dissolved 
itself  into  thin  air  before  me.  These  spirits  can  make  themselves 
perfectly  tangible  to  the  touch,  as  the  spirit  hands  will  testify 
which  so  many  have  witnessed  through  the  mediumistic  powers  of 
Mr  Home  ;  they  are,  both  to  sight  and  touch,  exactly  like  hands, 
of  warm,  solid  flesh,  the  nails  perfectly  formed,  like  our  own  ;  but 
wdll  dissolve  and  vanish  from  our  grasp  as  Christ  did,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  who  were  ready  to  stone  him,  he  so  mysteriously 
^'’conveyed  himself  out  of  their  midst f  or  when  he  was  missed  by 
his  parents  and  found  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  with  the  doctors 
— also  when,  after  his  Crucifixion,  he  walked  wdth  two  of  his 
disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  vanished  from  their  sight. 
The  spirit  materialisations  which  are  now  being  made  patent  amongst 
us  by  scientific  enquiry,  will  perfectly  explain  the  many  seeming 
mysteries  in  the  history  of  Christ,  which  have  so  long  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  out  of  the  Church,  and  could  only  be 
accepted  as  “  mysteries  ”  by  her  most  faithful  children,  as  for 
instance  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  mysterious  birth — 
the  walking  on  the  waves,  the  disappearance  of  his  body  from  the 
Sepulchre,  his  appearance  and  disappearance  amongst  the  disciples 
although  the  doors  were  closed,  and  a  thousand  other  facts  of  his 
sojourn  amongst  us.  All  of  which  seeming  mysteries,  I  trust,  Avill 
very  shortly  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  English  mind  by  the 
publication  in  English  of  the  very  important  and  justly  celebrated 
work  of  Koustaing,  “  Les  Quaire  Evangilesf  which,  with  the  five 
preceding  works  of  the  late  Allan  Kardec,  I  hope  in  the  course 
of  this  year  to  place  before  the  public,  translated  from  the  French 
by  three  as  earnest  workers  as  myself.  M.  C. 
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medianimity,  to  have  been  “  anointed  ”  by  the  Creator 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  their  fellows/’  who, 
though  they  originally  started  from  the  same  point, 
yet  having  wandered  more  or  less  widely  from  the 
path  of  innocence,  will  necessarily  be  longer  in  attain¬ 
ing  to  the  same  elevation,  which,  however, — as  the 
Omnipotent  Benevolence  cannot  '‘will,  that  any  should 
perish,”  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  necessarily  “  will,” 
in  virtue  of  Its  own  benevolent  nature,  that  every 
spirit  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
that  it  can  only  attain  to  happiness  through  its  self- 
identification  with  the  Creative  Plan, — all  spirits  will 
reach  in  course  of  time. 

The  Christs  are  “  the  unfallen  ”  spirits  of  God’s 
universe.  Men  are  "  the  fallen”  You  see,  therefore, 
how  intimately  connected  and  interwoven  are  these 
two  subjects,  believed  in  by  us,  but  in  a  manner  so 
different  from  the  dogmas  founded  upon  them  by  the 
churches. 

According  to  these  dogmas,  which  we  are  fast 
out-growing,  the  Infinite  and  Omnipotent  God  had 
performed  his  best  work,  and  failed.  The  Creation 
of  Man,  his  crowning  work,  had  proved  a  gigantic 
failure ;  he  had  been  made  perfect  and  placed  in 
a  perfect  world,  had  been  tempted  by  a  superior 
Power  to  that  of  his  Creator,  and,  giving  way  to  his 
evil  inclinations,  had  fallen  at  the  very  first  outset. 
God,  therefore,  was  not  Omnipotent,  since  there  was  a 
Power  greater  than  his  in  the  universe,  a  Power  that 
could  frustrate  all  his  designs,  and  divert  them  from 
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their  original  purpose,  take  possession  of  his  most 
perfect  and  crowning  work,  corrupt  the  very  fountain 
from  which  future  generations  were  to  spring,  take 
the  souls  of  men  out  of  the  keeping  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  metamorphose  them  into  his  own  offspring 
and  thus  alienate  the  whole  human  race  from  God,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  God  can  obtain  a  tithe  of  his  own  kingdom. 

Ever  since  the  Fall  of  Adam,  Age  has  shaken  the 
tree  of  human  life,  and  the  Devil  has  gathered  the 
fruit  into  Hell.” 

The  Churches  state  this  Dogma  to  be  incontro¬ 
vertible  truth. 

My  feeling  is,  that  no  greater  blasphemy  against 
God  was  ever  uttered,  and  that  their  whole  theory 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  the  devil  is  a  solemn 
mockery,  full  of  the  most  glaring  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  offensive  to  common-sense. 

First  and  foremost  we  have  the  war  in  heaven,^ 
which  at  the  same  time  is  declared  to  be  the  abode 
of  peace  ;  where  sin,  and  pride,  and  ambition  are 
unknown,  because  only  those  can  enter  there,  who  are 
pure,  and  holy,  and  above  human  passions,  as  those 
who  have  attained  unto  the  heavenly  state  must  be, 
or  they  could  not  really  be  there.  The  certainty  of 
peace  in  heaven  must  rest  upon  the  idea  that  warfare 
therein  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time  they  declare 

*  We  suppose  this  conflict  to  mean  the  rebellion  of  each  indi¬ 
vidualised  spirit  which  occasions  his  fall  from  a  fluidic  to  a 
material  earth. 
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that  there  has  already  been  a  conflict  there  ;  that 
pride  and  ambition  prompted  one  who  held  his  place 
nearest  to  the  Almighty  throne,  to  rebel,  and  that  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  after  him  a  third  of  the  angels 
of  God,  who,  when  defeated,  were  cast  into  a  burn¬ 
ing  lake,  which  is  now  their  abode,  and  that  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Adam,  whom  they  very  speedily 
made  their  own,  excepting  the  very  few  whom  God 
is  able  to  rescue  from  their  clutches.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  hit  upon  many  expedients.  The  descendants 
of  fallen  Adam  had  become  so  sinful  that  God  re- 
.solved  to  rid  the  earth  of  them  by  drowning  them 
all,  reserving  only  one  family — a  good  one — for  its 
reproduction  ;  when  all  had  been  drowned,  this  family 
turned  out  to  be  no  better  than  those  that  had  been 
destroyed.  God  then  resolved  upon  raising  up  unto 
himself  a  faithful  nation,  but  again  he  was  defeated  ; 
for  althougli  he  gave  them  laws,  fought  their  battles, 
and  went  in  and  out  of  their  camp,  they  were  stiff¬ 
necked  and  did  not  believe  in  him.  They  went 
after  other  gods,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  them 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  to  become  the  mocked 
of  all  nations. 

To  crown  all,  they  go  on  to  say  that  God  now 
assumed  the  form  of  man,  and  came  to  earth  to  teach 
them  ;  but  even  God  himself  is  not  certain  of  resist¬ 
ing  temptation  from  his  powerful  rival,  for  he  was 
required  to  test  his  own  powers  of  resistance,  and 
was  driven  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the 
devil. 
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Then  must  this  awful  conclusion  be  admitted,  that  not 
even  God  himself  is  certain  of  resisting  temptation? 

If  it  be  answered  that  it  was  Jesus  in  his  human 
capacity,  who  was  to  be  tried,  then  I  answer,  that  if 
he  were  divine  in  the  sense  in  which'  his  divinity  is 
held,  and  taught  in  the  dogmas  of  the  churches,  there 
was  no  trial  ;  there  could  be  none.  God  never  can 
be  less  than  God. 

I  believe  in  the  “  fall  of  man,”  I  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  again  I  say,  not  in  the  way 
taught  by  the  churches.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can 
find  language  in  which  to  express  my  abhorrence  of 
this  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  God.  Is  it  not  awful, 
is  it  not  blasphemous,  to  think  of  him  as  such,  to 
think  of  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden, 
and  the  prayer  that  the  cup  should  pass  from  him,  to 
think  of  the  temptation — bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  no  witnesses  to  it,  and  that  consequently  it  was 
not  intended  as  a  lesson  to  humanity,  but  it  was 
simply  intended  to  be  a  private  trial  of  the  divine 
powers  of  resistance  ! 

Had  he  been  God,  he  could  not  thus  have  suffered 
and  prayed,  and  been  tempted  ;  had  he  been  God, 
there  was  mockery  in  the  prayer,  for  how  could  he 
thus  solemnly  pray  to  himself?  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  divine  may  veil  itself  in  human  form,  but 
the  veiled  nature  cannot  be  changed  or  reduced  to 
a  negative  condition,  and  consequently  the  divine 
power  of  resistance  must  have  dwelt  within  the 
human  flesh. 
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But  even  now,  and  after  all  this  torture  and  igno¬ 
miny,  God  is  still  said  to  be  defeated  ;  for  though  he 
came  personally  to  earth,  assumed  the  form  of  man, 
was  tempted,  suffered,  and  died  upon  a  cross,  in 
order  to  render  it  possible  that  a  remnant  of  those 
whom  he  had  created  with  his  own  hand,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  might  be  preserved  for  himself ;  only  one  re¬ 
deemed  saint  is  now  and  then  to  be  seen  upon  the 
road  to  heaven,  the  road  to  hell  is  still  crowded  by 
travellers.  Evil  and  sin  still  hold  their  sway  upon 
God’s  earth,  and  are  not  to  be  put  down  by  the 
Divine  endeavour  or  the  Divine  will  ;  consequently, 
God  is  not  omnipotent,  or  God  is  not  all  goodness, 
since  the  devil  still  reigns  and  rules,  and  is  permitted 
to  do  so. 

I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  reason¬ 
able  men,  who  believe  in  the  almightiness  of  God,  as 
in  his  love,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  can  pretend  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  that  his  presumed  power  over 
mankind  is  still  more  almighty  than  that  of  the 
Almighty  ! 

The  whole  theory,  according  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  stated,  and  solemnly  held  in  the  creeds  of  the 
churches,  is  utterly  inconceivable,  contradictory, 
horiible,  and  abhorrent  to  common  sense  and  reason: 

I  believe  in  a  God  who  has  not  been  defeated,  who 
created  the  world  and  man  for  good  purposes,  which 
will  be  completely  realised. 

Were  I  to  believe  that  he  could  be  foiled  and  de- 
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feated,  what  hope  could  I  entertain  of  the  future  life, 
or  of  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  ? 

It  is  generally  alleged,  that  the  popular  orthodox 
ideas  are  derived  from  the  Bible,”  whereas,  it  would 
appear,  they  are  more  or  less  derived  from  Paradise 
Lost”  and  from  ^‘The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  If  we  turn 
to  the  Bible  history  of  “  creation  and  the  fall,”  we  find 
that  it  is  very  meagre — even  more  so  in  many  points 
than  the  Persian  history  of  creation  by  Ormuzd,  and  the 
fall  through  Ahriman,  from  which  it  is  copied.  The 
author  of  Genesis,  with  child-like  simplicity,  narrates 
the  story  without  pretending,  as  the  theologians  do, 
to  be  in  the  council  of  God.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
sound  its  depths,  and  does  not  speak  of  it  as  involving 
eternal  consequences. 

We  are  none  of  us  within  that  council,  and  yet 
we  may  boldly  repudiate  the  theory  that  the ’Eternal 
has  ever  failed  in  his  work.  What  he  intended,  will 
be,  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  universe  to  turn  it 
aside.  It  is  this  false  assumption,  that  God  was  foiled 
in  his  purposes,  which  has  done  so  much  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  many  of  the  theological  doctrines  now  held, 
and  which  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  are 
rendering  impossible.  Unfortunately,  the  human 
mind  has  always  adopted  a  variety  of  theories,  to 
explain  what  it  did  not  understand ;  and  these 
theories,  being  converted  into  dogmas,  have  been 
clung  to  with  a  childish  degree  of  pertinacity.  We 
have  judged  the  actions  of  God  through  them,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  stars,  theoiy 
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after  theory  has  been  added  in  order  to  keep  onr  first 
theory  in  harmony  with  newly  discovered  facts  ;  but, 
as  it  happened  with  the  various  theories  of  astronomy, 
the  whole  must  fall  before  the  fact  that  God  is  the 
absolute  Governor  of  the  universe,  who  can  neither 
be  thwarted  or  diverted  from  his  purposes.  Start 
with  that  truth,  and  explore  either  the  physical 
or  tlie  moral  world,  and  all  becomes  clear  and 
reasonable. 

A  great  deal,  however,  has  been  assumed,  even 
in  defiance  of  the  literal  wording  of  the  Bible ;  the 
exigencies  of  theological  systems  rendering  such 
assumption  necessary. 

For  instance,  the  assumption  that  man  was  in¬ 
tended  to  dwell  on  this  earth,  in  a  garden  of  Eden,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  text.  ‘‘  God  blessed  themy 
and  soAd  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it”  Consequently  it 
was  not  meant  that  they  were  to  dwell  only  in  one 
spot,  but  were  to  people  and  subdue  the  whole  earth. 
The  physical  conformation  of  man  indicates  that  he 
was  intended  for  labour,  and  the  command  he  received 
to  subdue  the  earth  would  confirm  the  indication  ; 
what  else  is  subduing  the  earth  than  cultivating  it 
and  rendering  it  habitable,  as  men  are  still  doing, 
and  have  ever  done  throughout  the  ages  ?  Without 
the  incessant  labour  bestowed  upon  it  by  man,  we 
know  that  the  earth  would  not  be  habitable  for 
civilised  beings,  and  that  without  incessant  labour 
and  cultivation  man  himself  would  still  be  in  a  savao-e 
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state.  The  garden  of  Eden  could  not,  therefore,  have 
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been  upon  this  earth,  and  the  Fall  must  have  taken 
place  elsewhere ;  even  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text 
would  not  indicate  that  labour  was  enjoined  as  a 
curse,  because  it  is  represented  as  being  enjoined  with 
a  blessing,  when  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

The  assumption  that  evil  came  into  the  world 
through  one  man  bequeathing  his  original  sin  to  ail 
his  descendants,  is  in  the  same  case.  The  proof  that 
the  Bible  does  not  recognize  this  inherent  depravity, 
is  to  be  found  in  scores  of  passages,  calling  upon  men 
to  be  good.  Are  we  not  told  that  we  are  t'o  be  perfect  ? 
“  Be  thou  perfect.”  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the 
Lord.”  The  righteousness  of  the  perfect  shall  direct 
his  way.”  “  Mark  the  perfect  man.”  Thus  not  only 
that  we  must  be  perfect,  but  also  that  there  were 
perfect  men.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  with 
passages  and  statements  contrary  to  the  idea  that 
this  action,  this  eating  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge, 
brought  universal  depravity  in  its  train.  For  in¬ 
stance,  what  is  more  frequently  taught  than  this,  that 
sin  is  inexcusable  before  God  ?  But  if  sin  is  ours  by 
inheritance,  it  would  be  excusable  ;  and  we  are  not 
responsible  if  we  have  not  been  free  to  choose.  Sin 
is  in  us,  not  because  it  is  an  inheritance  from  our 
forefathers,  but  because  we  each,  individually,  sinned, 
when  through  the  selfishness,  pride,  and  rebellion  of 
our  hearts,  we  lost  our  first  high  estate  in  that  alle¬ 
gorical  garden  of  Eden  to  which  we  were  first  ap¬ 
pointed  innocent,  because  ignorant  both  of  good  and 
evil;  and  in  which  our  labours  in  the  path  of  progress 
would  have  been  easy  compared  to  wliat  they  now  are. 
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But  although  compelled  to  repudiate  the  popular 
teaching,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  men  who  created 
it  were  dishonest ;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  both 
earnest  and  honest,  but  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  resolve  the  problem ;  they  stood  face  to  face  with 
two  great  facts  which  could  not  be  controverted :  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  man  is  sinful.  Hence  they 
argued  that  the  good  came  from  one  fountain,  the 
evil  from  another.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way 
of  explaining  the  observed  facts  of  life ;  and  hence 
this  one  was  adopted  from  Eastern  fable,  (founded 
upon  a  fact  they  were  then  ignorant  of),  in  order  to 
account  for  the  evil  tendencies  in  human  nature. 

The  problem  was  only  to  be  solved  by  degrees,  and 
made  clearer  by  time ;  for  man  only  obtains  truth 
gradually,  and  as  the  result  of  continual  labour. 
With  this  view  he  was  originally  constituted,  and 
all  his  battles  and  victories  over  sin  and  evil  (which 
is  ignorance  of  good)  are  but  the  natural  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  achieve  the  end  God  had  in  view 
in  his  creation,  from  which  we  shall  not  be  diverted 
by  any  human  or  superhuman  influences. 

Each  individualised  spirit  commences  life  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  and  ignorance  of  good  and  evil,  in  a 
brighter  world  than  this,  symbolised  by  a  garden. 
We  taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  pass  out  of 
this  condition ;  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  our  own 
nakedness,  and  henceforth,  with  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  must  we  till  the  soil,  of  a  material  earth, 
for  we  are  expulsed  from  our  abode  of  happy 
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innocence  ;  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the 
problem  of  material  life,  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  solve  ;  we  have  been  endowed  with  powers 
and  faculties,  wdiich  are  for  use  to  the  hig’hest  ends  ; 
and  as  we  can  no  longer  develop,  or  call  them  fully 
into  play,  without  entering  into  the  active  conflict  of 
life,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  he  who  gave, 
intended  them  to  be  so  employed  ;  that  we  should 
learn  what  evil  and  sin  are ;  that  we  should  grow 
strong  through  battle  with  them  ;  that  we  should 
tread  them  beneath  our  feet,  and,  having  once  con¬ 
quered,  shall  never  fall  again  under  their  oppression  ; 
for  we  rise  superior  to  them,  and  each  victory  gained, 
lifts  us  into  a  higher  sphere  of  knowledge  and  purity, 
and  nearer  communion  with  the  higher  beings  of 
other  spheres.  There  is  not  a  single  discovery  made 
which  fails  to  raise  us  nearer  to  God,  and  enables 
us  still  nearer  to  approach  the  comprehension  of  all. 
While  we  remain  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  we  all, 
so  far  as  vital  goodness  is  concerned,  are  still  in  the 
animal  state  ;  but  the  more  we  learn,  the  more  we 
pant  to  know,  and  the  more  painful  becomes  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ignorance  of  what  lies  unexplored  ;  but 
still,  each  truth  we  have  acquired  lives  in  ourselves, 
as  a  means  whereby  we  may  press  onwards  to  the 
comprehension  of  still  higher  truths — nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Truth,  nearer  to  God ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  or  childhood  of  the  human 
race,  when  language  had  scarcely  been  invented,  and 
mere  words  failed  to  express  meaning,  ideas  were  con- 
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veyed  in  a  pictorial  or  dramatic  form.  The  earliest 
mode  of  writing  was  by  pictures  and  symbols.  All 
early  nations  connected  ideas  with  the  living  forms 
that  would  best  represent  the  qualities  they  desired 
to  express :  hence  the  dove  symbolised  the  idea  of 
love ;  the  lamb,  of  innocence ;  the  fox,  of  cunning  ; 
the  serpent,  of  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  intellect. 

The  universal  significance  amongst  oriental  nations 
of  the  story  of  Creation  and  the  Fall  was  this  :  A  tree 
represented  life  ;  its  fruit,  knowledge  ;  a  garden,  the 
fluidic  world.  A  serpent  signified  the  awakening  in¬ 
tellect  tempting  the  innocent  soul  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  His  material  pro¬ 
pensity  tempts  him  to  eat  the  fruit ;  he  attains  to 
the  knowledge,  and  finds  he  has  forfeited  his  Eden 
of  unconscious,  though  ignorant,  innocence ;  he  be¬ 
comes  restless  for  more  knowledge,  is  sent  forth  into 
the  world,  still  paying  the  penalty  of  intellect.  In 
a  word,  he  realizes  that  henceforth  his  life’s  destiny 
is  labour  and  pain.  The  whole  history  of  man’s 
fall  from  the  state  of  innocence,  and  his  consequent 
subjection  to  the  cares,  pains,  and  penalties  that 
grow  out  of  knowledge,  is  thus  simply  represented  in 
picture  writing,  or  that  symbolical  oriental  mode  in 
which  the  most  early  people  of  earth  recorded  their 
ideas. 

We  now  comprehend  the  true  purposes  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  allegorical  mode  of  representing  the  first  condition 
of  the  spirit  of  man  that  came  from  the  hands  of  our 
God,  innocent  and  unconscious  of  evil ;  they  had  not 
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sinned,  because  they  had  not  eaten  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  very  act  of  eating 
had  its  significance  ;  for  until  he  had  eaten,  he  had 
not  appropriated,  had  not  made  it  part  of  himself.  Lo, 
we  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  material  in¬ 
tellect,  and,  behold,  the  angel  of  progression  stands, 
with  a  sword  of  adversity  and  pain,  at  the  door  of  the 
paradise  of  our  innocent  childhood,  and  warns  us  on¬ 
ward,  compelling  us  to  use  the  sad  knowledge  we  have 
gained  in  continual  effort  and  spiritual  warfare  with 
good  and  evil ;  so  that  we  may  return  again,  through 
the  discipline  of  earth  life,  and  its  struggles,  back  to 
paradise,  not  as  we  left  it,  ignorant  and  "vivithout 
knowledge,  but  purified,  through  the  love  acquired 
by  wisdom,  and  our  victory  over  evil,  instructed  by 
knowledge  gained  by  bitter  experience.  This  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  design  which  the  ancient  Eastern 
nations  intended  to  represent  through  the  pictorial 
allegory  of  the  garden,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  the  universal  symbol  of  intellect  and 
immortality,  ever  represented  in  the  East  by  a 
serpent.* 

*  I  have  lately  been  told  that  a  missionary  (I  believe  now  the 
Bishop  of  Southern  India)  gave  an  account,  in  a  recent  lecture,  of 
what  was  doing  in  his  district,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  natives  and  their  propensity  to  use 
flowery  language,  quoting  some  of  their  expressions.  He  wrote  a 
little  treatise  on  elementary  education,  and  they  told  him  it  was 
of  no  use  writing  it  in  prose,  so  he  gave  it  to  a  “  moonshee  ”  to 
put  it  into  poetry,  and  in  the  preface  he  spoke  of  the  missionary 
having  offered  them  “  the  fruit  that  he  had  gathered  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge.”  Some  of  his  flowers  of  speech  ran  thus : — 
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That  great  bugbear,  the  personal  Devil,  that  has 
frightened  poor  humanity  through  so  many  ages,  is 
represented  as  a  distorted  human  being,  which  is  a 
great  truth  ;  for  evil  is  nothing  but  opposition  to  the 
divine  plan,  and  is  therefore  terrible  and  odious  ;  while 
good  is  precisely  'conformity  to  that  plan,  all  beauty 
and  harmony.  The  sacred  books  of  India — as,  for 
instance,  the  Vedas — abound  in  passages  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  point ;  so  also  does  the  poetry  of  Homer ; 
and  hence  we  are  quite  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  Persian  and  Hebrew  nations  would  do  the  same. 
Let  us  read  Genesis  in  this  light,  and  at  once  the 
mere  persons  die  away,  leaving  behind  them  only  the 
underlying  thought,  which  is  as  true  to  us  as  it  was 
to  them,  that  all  men  commence  life  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  ;  and  what  is  there  described  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pictorial  representation  of  that  truth. 

That  it  is  so,  I  may  here  quote  the  authority  of 
Origen,  who  said,  “  It  is  a  thing  avowed  by  all  who 

“  As  the  bee  speeds  from  flower  to  flower,  extracts  the  honey,  and 
deposits  the  sweet  in  its  hive,  so  have  I  been  among  the  flowers  of 
literature — there  have  I  gathered  sweets,  which  I  here  present  in 
this  summary.”  “  That  is  not  beauty,  the  beauty  of  the  flowing 
hair,  and  the  beauty  of  the  dyed  robe,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
rouged  cheek  ;  but  the  beauty  of  learning,  this  is  beauty  because 
it  beautifies  the  mind — I  here  present  you,  then,  with  these  leaves 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge.”  “  As  one  versed  in  flowers  enters  a 
garden,  selects  the  choicest,  and  forms  a  garland  ;  so  have  I  been 
in  the  garden  of  literature,  there  have  I  culled  the  choicest  flowers, 
and  here  I  present  it  to  the  student  in  this  garland  of  grammatical 
rules.”  “  The  store  of  Science  is  boundless,  but  the  scholar’s  days 
are  few.  Learn  to  discriminate  the  properties  of  things,  and  like 
the  swan,  to  drink  the  milk  and  leave  the  water.” 
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have  a  little  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  every¬ 
thing  in  them  is  covered  over  with  the  veil  of  enigma 
and  parable ;  for  otherwise,  what  man  of  good 
sense  will  ever  persuade  himself  that  there  were  a 
first,  a  second,  and  a  third  day,  and  that  those  days 
had  each  their  morning  and  their  evening,  without 
there  yet  existing  either  sun,  moon,  or  stars?  What 
man  sufficiently  simple  to  believe  that  God,  acting 

the  part  of  a  gardener,  planted  a  garden  in  the  East  ? 

\ 

— that  the  tree  of  life  was  a  real  tree,  evident  to 
the  senses,  whose  fruit  had  the  virtue  of  preserving 
life,  &c.  ?  ” 

And  Origen  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  thought  thus. 
The  Hebrew  rabbis  themselves,  together  with  several 
Christian  doctors,  agree,  that  the  books  attributed  to 
Moses  werQ  written  in  the  allegorical  style ;  and  that 
their  real  sense  is  so  different  from  that  which  the 
letter  presents,  that  “  we  should  hold  ideas  quite  false 
and  absurd  of  divinity,  if,  without  penetrating  to  the 
kernel,  we  were  to  stop  at  the  shell.”  Maimonides, 
the  learned  rabbi,  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to 
this  subject :  “  One,”  he  says,  ‘‘  ought  not  to  under¬ 
stand,  nor  take  according  to  the  letter,  that  which  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  creation,  nor  have  the  ideas 
concerning  it  that  most  men  have ;  otherwise,  our 
ancient  sages  would  not  have  recommended  us  to 
carefully  conceal  the  sense  of  it,  and  on  no  account 
to  raise  the  allegorical  veil  which  conceals  the  truths 
it  contains.  Taken  according  to  the  letter,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘‘  this  work  gives  the  most  absurd  and  extra- 
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vagant  ideas  of  divinity ;  ”  and  he  adds,  “  Whosoever 
shall  discover  the  true  sense  of  it,  ought  to  he  careful 
not  to  divulge  it.” 

Even  St  Augustine,  the  greatest  doctor  of  the 
Church,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  many  people  see  in 
the  historv  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  fall  a  mere 

4/ 

fiction  (‘  City  of  God  ’)  ;  and  he  avows  that  there  are 
no  means  of  preserving  the  literal  sense  of  the  three 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  without  offending  piety,  and 
attributing  to  God  things  unworthy  of  Him ;  and  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  save  Moses  and 
his  history,  to  consider  it  to  be  an  allegory  (Beausohre). 

Truth,  under  a  veil  of  allegory,  is  evidently  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  books  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  ; 
and  if  we  take  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  this  allegorical  fable  should 
have  been  believed  to  the  letter  by  the  ancients,  who, 
ignorant  and  confiding,  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
bare  fact,  made  still  more  horrible  to  their  vivid 
imaginations  by  the  very  hideousness  of  the  distorted 
deformity  they  had  pictured  to  themselves,  till  it  had 
become  to  them  a  reality. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  their  believing  in  it,  word 
for  word ;  but,  standing  as  we  do  in  the  light  of  a 
clearer  atmosphere,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  perti¬ 
nacity  with  which  the  Churches  still  adhere  to  the 
theories  of  those  early  times,  instead  of  keeping  up 
with  the  advances  of  science  and  general  knowledge, 
perceiving  that  truth  is  ever  progressive,  and  teaching 
every  new  truth  as  it  is  proved  to  be  such.  It  is, 
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indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  they  mistake  theology 
for  religion,  when  it  is  but  despotism  ;  they  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  neither  religious  in  its  nature,  nor 
even  moral  in  its  tendencies ;  for  instead  of  assisting 
the  progress  of  religion,  it  exercises  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  retarding  its  growth. 

That  it  is  so,  I  have  only  to  take  up  the  first 
newspaper  that  comes  to  hand.  To-day’s  Standard 
will  do.  What  do  I  find  ?  Here  we  have  nows  from 
America: — New  York,  Oct.  11th — “The  burden  of 
the  sermons  and  papers  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
best  method  of  meeting  modern  scepticism  ;  but  the 
results  do  not  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
process  of  decay  in  implicit  adherence  to  old  creeds  is 
patent,  and  yet  few  can  trace  the  process.  Beliefs 
remain  unassailed,  but  the  creeds  drop  one  by  one 
of  their  points  in  the  general  heart  of  the  believing 
world.” 

This  is  the  latest  news  of  the  state  of  the  religion 
of  theology  in  America ;  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
some  account  of  what  is  passing  in  England.  I 
quote  from  the  same  paper — the  Standard  of  Satur¬ 
day  the  25  th  of  October. 

Here  we  have  a  charge  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  in  his  cathedral  church.  He  is  reviewing 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the  Church. 
Let  us  see  what  he  says  about  the  present,  for  the 
past  we  know,  and  the  future  we  shall  be  able  to 
foresee  from  what  he  tells  us  of  the  present.  Listen 
then,  dear  friends,  to  the  bishop  : — 
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But  though  Church  work  has  been  great,  let  us 
not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  world  work  has  been 
greater.  Consider  the  progress  of  free  thought  (in¬ 
fidelity)  on  one  side,  and  enslaved  thought  (supersti¬ 
tion)  on  the  other,  and  observe  how,  by  their  very 
reactions,  each  has  added  strength  to  the  other.  The 
very  worst  form  of  unbelief — the  denial  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  has  manifested 
itself.  One  of  the  most  cultivated  of  our  literary  men 
commits  himself  to  that  denial  in  a  book  which,  from 
the  pleasantness  of  its  style  and  the  pungency  of  its 
language,  has  secured  to  itself  a  wide  circulation.  In 
that  book  we  are  told  that  a  ‘  sublime  and  eternal 
not  ourselves,’  whatever  that  may  be,  is  all  that  is 
really  meant  by  the  one  God  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  while  scorn  and  contempt  are  poured  on 
those  who,  by  their  public  words,  have  sought  to 
maintain  that  fundamental  and  eternal  truth.  And 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  but  one  of  many  popular 
volumes — one  only,  ‘of  the  noxious  crop  of  sceptical 
books.’  To  use  the  strong  but  not  undeserved  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  ‘  that  was  gathered 
in  from  the  press  of  England  in  rank  abundance 
during  the  past  year.’  Further,  it  is  not  only  that 
books  advocating  these  extreme  opinions  have  multi¬ 
plied  and  found  ready  reception,  but  that  much  of 
our  lighter  periodical  literature  has  become  influenced 
by  the  same  prevailing  tone  of  thought.  Month 
after  month  views  of  life  and  life’s  problems  are  placed 
before  our  younger  people,  which  (to  use  the  most 
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guarded  language)  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Life.” 

The  bishop  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  modern  scepticism  is  producing  in  the 
Church  ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  have  the  ritualists,  who, 
finding  that  all  things  are  thus  made  shifting  and 
opinionable,  “  make  the  truth  more  and  more  objec¬ 
tive,  and  revert  to  practices  and  ritual  that  may  seem 
to  form  the  best  standing  protest  to  the  doubts  and 
scepticism  of  the  times.  Catholic  truth,  they  urge, 
must  now  not  only  be  preached,  but  seen  and  felt. 
The  eye  must  influence  the  soul ;  the  outward  must 
suggest  the  reality  of  the  inward  ;  the  trade  of  scepti¬ 
cism  must  be  contrasted  with  the  tangible  realities  of 
a  half  material  worship ;  the  negative  and  the  novel 
must,  for  the  very  truth’s  sake,  be  contrasted  with  the 
affirmative  and  the  traditional.  Hence,  almost  step 
by  step,  as  doubt  and  suspended  belief  have  advanced 
durincj  the  last  nine  vears,  ritualism  and  ceremonial- 
ism — I  fear  I  might  even  say  superstition — have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  A  settled 
materialistic  form  of  worship  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
claims  to  be  considered  a  practical  protest  against  the 
lawlessness  of  modern  thought,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  symbol  of  that  longed-for  union  with  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West,  which,  as  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  point  out  some  years  ago,  has  always  been  a 
ruling  principle  of  the  ritualistic  movement.  But  if 
there  has  been  this  development,  observe  what  it 
involves.  If  scepticism  has  helped  to  stimulate  this 
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attempted  conformity  in  usages  and  ceremonials  with 
at  least  all  that  is  in  common  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  what  is  now  the  final  issue  ?  Why, 
obviously  direct  antagonism  to  that  earlier  religious 
movement  which  either  modified  or  abolished  these 
usages — our  own  English  Reformation.  It  is  now  no 
use  disguising  the  fact.  What  is,  or  rather  has  been 
called  the  ritualistic  movement,  has  now  passed  into 
a  distinctly  counter-reformation  movement,  and  will, 
whenever  sufficiently  sustained  by  numbers  and  per¬ 
fected  organism,  reveal  its  ultimate  aims  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  decision.  Such,  then,  in  brief  outline  are  the 
general  tendencies  of  current  thought,  both  on  one  side 
and  the  other ;  such  the  grave  difficulties  with  which 
the  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  to 
contend.  As  it  is,  ethics  are  eliminating  theology.’’ 

The  bishop  sees  the  grave  difficulties  with  which 
the  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  to 
contend  ;  and  what  is  the  remedy  he  suggests  ?  What 
is  the  line  of  conduct  he  recommends  the  Church  to 
pursue  ?  He  does  not  advise  the  clergy  to  examine 
the  objections  made  by  those  who  dare  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  examine  the  reasons  they  put  forth 
for  venturing  to  differ  from  the  obsolete  dogmas 
established  hundred  of  years  ago  ;  and  whether  reason 
may"  not,  after  all,  be  on  the  side  of  free  thought, 
(which  he  dogmatically  denominates  ‘‘  infidelity  ”)  ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  Church  by  giving  a  new  reading  to  the 
old  subject. 
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As  I  said,  in  concluding  my  last  letter,  trutli  is 
always  truth,  and  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  identify  her 
even  in  the  multiplicity  of  new  garments  which  she 
will  be  called  upon  to  adopt  in  her  pj’ogress  through 
the  ages.  But  she  must  adopt  them;  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  dress  her  still  in  the  worn-out,  borrowed 
old  clothes  of  men  long  dead  that  she  now  wears, 
and  which  make  her  appear  so  ridiculous,  that  no 
wonder  she  is  often  mistaken  for  error,  and  avoided 
accordingly  by  those  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  bow  to  her,  merely  because  they  are  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  authority  of  a  Church,  in  which  they 
see  but  a  body  of  men  like  themselves. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  more  men  now  in 
every  thousand  who  are  capable  of  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  any  great  question,  and  of  judging  for 
themselves,  than  there  were  in  bygone  ages,  and  this 
as  a  consequence  of  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  of  general  culture.  Doubtless  the  majority  still 
follow  after  the  superstitious  ceremonies  and  creeds 
of  their  fathers,  never  troubling  themselves  to  in¬ 
quire  very  earnestly,  if  at  all,  into  the  foundations  of 
the  creed  they  profess,  through  the  mere  accident  of 
birth  and  education,  but  are  content  to  say  and  be¬ 
lieve  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  But  this  is 
merely  clinging  to  a  form — it  is  scarcely  a  faith  ;  and 
yet,  while  they  are  ready  to  die  to  uphold  it,  they  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into  its  foundations. 
What  they  have,  they  hold,  as  the  pious  child  who 
clings  to  the  shroud  of  a  dead  mother,  and  feels 
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agonised  when  any  rude  visitor  speaks  of  the  errors 
of  the  deceased ;  so  they  cling  to  the  deceased  creed 
of  the  past,  and  will  hear  no  critical  inquiries. 

The  Bishop,  therefore,  providing  for  this  majority, 
does  not  advise  the  clergy  to  examine  the  objections 
of  the  thinkers,  but  reminds  them  that  “  they  have  a 
depositum  fidei ;  to  betray  which,  is  to  give  up  a 
solemn  trust ;  and  that  real  unity  is  not  secured  by 
pseudo -liberal  concessions;’"  and  tells  them  that 
“  safety  more  than  ever  depends  on  the  calm  main¬ 
tenance  of  old  principles,  and  that  the  widening  of 
our  bases,  or  the  simplification  of  our  creeds,  is  a 
dream  and  a  delusion,  not  only  experience,  but  sober 
reason,  being  against  it,  recent  events  in  connection 
with  the  Athanasian  creed  having  clearly  shown  how 
attempts  to  simplify  creeds  would  be  attended  with 
disaster,  and  precipitate  schism.” 

Poor  truth,  then, — for  there  is  a  great  truth  under¬ 
lying  all  their  dogmas  and  all  their  creeds, — is  de¬ 
stined  still  to  go  on  wearing  the  worn-out  old  garments 
before  alluded  to,  and  will  continue  to  look  ridiculous, 
and  to  be  mistaken  for  error,  and  to  be  shunned 
accordingly ;  and  the  thinkers,  left  to  their  free 
thought,  will  wander  further  and  further  away,  until 
some  will  lose  sight  of  truth  altogether,  and  will  take 
up  with  error,  whom  they  will  clothe  to  look  more 
like  a  reasonable  being ;  and  all  this  because  the  men 
whose  profession  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  truth, 
are  determined  to  set  their  faces  against  all  thinking 
at  all,  taking  their  views  ready  made  and  second-hand 
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as  a  legacy  from  the  dead  and  buried  past.  Each 
party  thinks  more  of  its  own  particular  Church,  than 
of  the  eternal  truth  ;  and  thus,  when  God  gives  the 
wings  of  genius  to  men,  they  clip  them  as  close  as 
they  can,  and  do  their  best  endeavour  to  keep  them 
within  the  boundary  of  their  creeds  and  dogmas. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  same  does  not  happen 

j 

with  science ;  that  Galileo  turned  his  telescope  to 
Venus,  and  learnt  the  fact  of  planetary  revolution,  in 
spite  of  all  the  persecution  he  met  with  from  the 
Church  ;  that  Kepler  studied  out  the  law  of  planetary 
relations ;  that  Newton  meditated  out  the  law  of 
gravity,  &c.,  &c. ;  for  had  they  followed  upon  the 
theological  plan,  the  truths  they  discovered,  and  proved 
to  be  such,  would  still  have  been  secrets  of  nature 
unknown  to  us. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  know  all ;  that 
God  has  nothing  more  to  say ;  that  he  said  all  he 
had  to  say  at  once,  and  that  man  comprehended  it 
instantly,  and  has  nothing  more  to  learn.  When  St 
Paul  said,  “  Prove  all  things,”  he  recognised  the  fact 
that  inquiry  was  a  duty.  There  is  no  test  too  severe 
to  which  you  can  expose  opinions  before  adopting 
them  ;  and  you  are  bound  thus  severely  to  test  all 
before  you  teach  them  to  your  fellow-men. 

The  men  who  thus  dictate  have  never  thought  the 
matter  out  seriously  for  themselves  ;  they  are  content 
to  follow  the  routinal  teaching  of  their  colleges. 
Were  they  to  inquire,  they  would  be  called  Free 
Thinkers,  and  branded  as  heretics ;  they  would  be 
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expulsed,  and  others  more  docile  and  obedient  would 
soon  step  into  their  places.  Reason,  therefore,  has 
been  given  to  them  for  nothing ;  they  may  not  use 
it,  but  must  follow  blindly  the  tests  adopted  in  their 
schools  and  the  dogmas  established  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  They  may  adjure  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  to  use  their  reason,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
faith  taught  at  home,  then  they  must  not  exercise 
their  own  reason,  but  must  accept  the  doctrines  as 
they  find  them,  and  take  the  opinion  of  their  ancestors 
in  favour  of  their  truth. 

That  is  to  say,  the  doctrines  fheir  ancestors  decided 
should  henceforth  and  for  ever,  be  the  saving  faith  of 
mankind ;  for  they  declare,  “  Except  a  man  so  be¬ 
lieve  he  cannot  be  saved.”  As  to  opinion,  it  seems, 
the  ancestors  were  not  all  of  one  mind,  for  though  they 
teach  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  and  the  fall  ”  of  man  therein  described,  and  make 
it  the  foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure,  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  about  the  interpretation  of 
it,  even  in  those  enlightened  times, "^although  they  had 
not  the  benefit  of  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Saint  Augustine,  a  father  of  the  Church,  as  I  said 
before,  considered  it  an  historical  allegory.  Philo,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  great  celebrity,  thought  the  same; 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  have  no  other 
object  than  the  classing  under  the  head  of  allegorical 
all  the  sacred  books.  He  composed  two  treatises  in 
particular,  entitled  the  Allegories,”  in  wdnch  he  refers 
to  allegory,  the  “  tree  of  life,”  the  rivers  of  Paradise, 
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and  the  other  symbols  used  in  Genesis.  Origen,  again, 
as  we  have  seen,  exerting  his  reason,  proves  that  the 
allegorical  interpretation  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  as 
ancient  as  it  is  necessary,  and  that  many  things  in 
the  Old  Testament  cannot  have  taken  place  as  the 
sacred  writer  relates, — “  that  they  are  but  fictions, 
under  which  are  enveloped  sacred  truths.” 

/ 

But  I  have  an  authority  for  the  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  still  more  importance,  and  one  who  has 
as  much  weight  in  the  Protestant  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  St  Paul  says  “  that  Abraham  had  two  sons, 
the  one  by  a  bondmaid,  the  other  by  a  free  woman, 
which  things  are  an  allegory ;  for  these  are  the  two 
covenants — the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which 
gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For  this  Agar 
is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem 
which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children. 
But  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  is  free,  which  is  the 
mother  of  us  all.”  I  am  glad  to  find  (par  parenthesis) 
that  the  sad  story  of  poor  Hagar  is  an  allegory,  for  I 
positively  hated  Abraham  for  his  supposed  cruel  con¬ 
duct  to  her  and  to  his  innocent  child. 

Again  I  repeat,  St  Paul  tells  us,  to  ''  prove  all 
things,”  consequently  to  use  the  reason  God  has  given 
us  to  think  them  out,  or  how  shall  we  prove  them  ? 
We  can  only  reason  from  what  we  know  to  be  pos¬ 
sible,  and  should  not  reason  against  our  knowledge  and 
our  common-sense. 

My  reasoning, — and  my  reasons  for  the  absolute 
necessity,  and  propriety  of  using  our  reason,  in 
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order  to  come  to  a'  eeasonable  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  account  of  ‘‘  the  fall  of  man,”  and  of  the  mission 
of  Christ  in  the  universe, — has  brought  me,  not  to  the 
eud  of  my  reasons,  very  far  from  it — but  to  the  end 
of  the  possible  limits  of  a  letter ;  and  therefore,  dear 
friends,  I  must  still  inflict  upon  you  another,  in  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  new  revelation  (for  revelation  it  is)  of 
the  true  nature  of  “  the  fall,”  as  I  have  already  done 
in  this  and  the  preceding  letter,  of  the  true  nature  of 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  beautiful,  loving, 
stainless,  glorious,  ""  unfallen,''  governing  and  guiding 
spirit,  of  our  particular  planet. 

Now  farewell,  and  pray  believe  in  the  sincere 
friendship  of  yours  cordially,  M.  C. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  FOURTH  LETTER. 

COXTACSTIXG  THE  NEW  REVELATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  “  GOOD”  AND 
“  EVIL,”  AND  OF  THE  “  FALL  OF  MAN.” 

My  Dear  Friends, — I  am  giving  you  a  new  version 
of  the  old  truth  concerning  the  ''fall  of  man!'  Yes, 
dear  friends,  do  not  be  startled  by  merely  a  change  of 
garments.  I  think  you  agreed  with  what  I  said  in  my 
last  letter  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  suiting  our 
garments  to  the  requirements  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
and  that  even  beautiful,  ever-lovely  truth  is  made  to 
appear  absurd  and  ridiculous  when  presented  in  her 
worn-out,  old-fashioned  vestures  of  long  ago.  In  very 
truth,  it  is  not  her  spirit  or  principle,  as  it  is  not  the 
spirit  or  life-giving  principle  of  anything,  whether  a 
system  or  an  individual,  that  perishes,  but  only  her 
time-worn  vesture.  This  may — nay,  this  must — wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment,  to  be  replaced  by  another,  and 
yet  another,  and  a  better.  Thus  truth  is  ever  the 
same,  ever  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful.  Though  as 
old  as  old  time  ”  himself,  she  should  look  as  fresh 
and  vigorous,  as  graceful  and  beautiful  to-day,  as  in 
the  remotest  of  her  primeval  yesterdaj^s. 
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The  entire  progress  of  truth  through  the  ages  is, 
and  must  be,  a  continuous  travestiment — a  continuous 
veiling  and  unveiling,  a  continuous  revealing,  or  re- 
vealment  of  lower  to  higher,  according  to  man’s  in¬ 
creasing  capacity  of  comprehension.  Always  emerging 
in  comparative  strength  and  vigour,  youth  and  beauty, 
from  the  effeteness  of  an  exhausted  past,  into  the  force 
and  freshness  of  a  promising  and  expansive  future  ; 
and  an  ascent  from  the  negative  sphere  of  death,  to 
the  positive  sphere  of  life. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  religion  of  truth  could 
remain  for  ever  in  the  dormant  state,  that  I  must 
call  the  lifeless  condition,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  stagnating  and  flickering  for  some  time  past. 
Since  conflict  seems  no  longer  called  for,  the  Church 
appearing  firmly  established  on  the  rock-like  founda¬ 
tion  of  truth,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  so  many 
willing  and  unwilling  martyrs,  her  guardians  and 
supporters  think  they  may  take  their  ease,  and  that 
she  will  stand  Arm  as  that  rock,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  fear  of  her  being  shaken — forgetting  that 
in  God’s  universe  there  is  no  standing  still;  that  the 
sea  of  time,  with  its  endless  waves  and  rushinsr  tides, 
is  ever  beating  against  that  rock  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
stationary,  and  that  even  rocks,  though  seemingly  im¬ 
movable,  are  gradually  worn  away  by  time,  and  con¬ 
stant  friction,  and  therefore,  that  the  ediflce  of  truth 
built  on  it,  may,  nay  must  require  repairs  from  time 
to  time,  or  it  might  come  to  topple  over  altogether, 
I  will  therefore  make  no  further  excuse  for  sendino- 
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in  my  little  contribution  of  new  stones,  which  indeed 
I  believe  to  be  very  precious  ones,  and  have  but  to 
be  seen  in  their  proper  light,  to  sparkle  gloriously,  and 
help  to  restore  dear,  beautiful,  truth,  to  the  bright 
pristine  radiance  she  so  much  requires. 

The  advancement  of  science,  and  consequent  march 
of  intellect,  now  requires  truth,  not  only  to  he  truth, 
but  to  appear  such.  Men  have  seen,  and  studied,  the 
marvellous  works  of  the  Creator,  too  closely,  to, believe 
the  Divine  Architect  could  be  baffled,  in  any  of  his 
plans.  They  have  perceived  that  man  is  a  progressive 
being,  and  that  his  primeval  state  was  a  very  low,  and 
savage  one  ;  that  nature  itself,  sublime  and  beautiful 
as  it  is,  requires  incessant  labour,  cultivation,  and 
time,  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  that  this  beautiful 
earth  was  not  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  perfect 
man,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  ^‘the 
beautiful  garden  ”  could  have  existed  upon  it,  when  it 
first  emerged  out  of  the  gaseous  nebula,  from  which  it 
was  evolved ;  that  it  required  ages  for  it  to  become  a 
solid  earth,  and  ages  more,  before  the  incandescent 
mass  permitted  the  growth  of  a  blade  of  grass,  much 
less  of  the  full-grown  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.”  Primeval  man  was  a  rude  savage,  lower  even 
than  the  savage  races  that  yet  inhabit  parts  of  this 
still  most  imperfect,  but  progressive  planet ;  for  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  savages  at  present  so  low, 
that  they  do  not  sharpen  their  weapons  by  attrition, 
but  the  low^est  stone  age  presents  us  examples  of  this 
want  of  sharpening.  The  implements  found  in  the 
II.  P 
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post-tertiary,  so  far,  are  only  flint,  chipped  to  an  edge 
on  one  side,  and  left  un wrought  on  the  other.  From 
calculations  based  on  the  growth  of  peat,  the  flint 
arrows  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  France, 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  years  old  (M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes).  And  yet  to  this  vast  duration 
must  be  added  the  indeterminable  period  allowed  for 
the  formation  of  the  gravel  bed  in  which  they  are 
found.  Human  fossils  are  found  in  Sweden,  at  least 
twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  years  old  (estim¬ 
ated  by  Lyell’s  data  of  two  feet  and  a  half  of  coast 
elevation  in  a  century).  The  investigations  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  give  certain  evidence  that  man  was 
sufficiently  civilized  to  fashion  bricks  and  pottery 
forty-one  thousand  years  before  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids.  Beneath  this  civilized  state — for  man  has 
already  made  a  great  advance  when  he  acquires  the 
art  of  making  pottery — lies  the  savage,  or  stone  age, 
when  he  possessed  only  stone  arrows  and  spears,  such 
as  the  valley  of  the  Somme  has  preserved.  He  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wilderness,  inhabited  by 
colossal  beasts,  armed  only  with  a  rudely  broken 
flint.  For  what  length  of  time  he  had  previously 
existed  cannot  be  determined,  but  he  had  advanced 
from  the  rudest  state,  by  a  process  slow  and  painful. 
The  more  enlightened  a  people,  the  more  rapid  their 
advancement.  Savage  tribes  remain  from  age  to  age 
apparently  without  a  change,  so  extremely  slow  is 
the  awakening  of  their  intellectual  powers.  The 
period  of  time  from  the  flint  age  to  that  of  bronze 
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must  be  extremely  long,  and  still  more  vast  that 
which  stretches  into  the  night  of  time  to  the  unarmed 
hairy  savage — the  primeval  man.  All  this  vast  dura¬ 
tion  lies  far  below  the  base  of  the  hoary  Pyramids, 
which  of  themselves  are  scarcely  of  historic  time.* 
From  the  brutal  savage,  through  the  interminable 
duration  of  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  man 
advanced  into  the  uncertain  light  of  tradition.  Con¬ 
stantly  developing  his  intellectual  powers,  he  slowly 
and  steadily  ascended  into  civilization. 

Has  he  ever  fallen  ?  He  has  been  too  low  to  fall. 

c. 

Could  the  savage,  all  of  whose  genius  (after  eating  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge),  was  comprised  in  the  art  of 
breaking  a  stone  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  using  it  in 
offence,  or  defence,  fall?  He  could  not  well  be  more 
savage.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  bronze  to  the 
iron  age,  we  reach  the  dawn  of  history,  which,  cen¬ 
tury  after  century,  records  the  accumulation  of  thought 
in  unbroken  advancement  (Hudson  Tuttle). 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  on  this  planet  the  law  of 
man’s  destiny  is  'progressive  development.  We  may, 
therefore,  positively  assert  that  man  has  not  fallen 
since  he  has  been  on  it,  but  he  fell  in  coming  to  it  at 
all. 

And  now,  I  must  again  have  recourse  to  Miss 
Blackwell,  one  of  the  few,  who  have  as  yet,  been 
selected  for  the  expounders  of  the  beautiful  new 

*  For  the  facts  corroborating  these  statements,  see  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  linguistic 
researches  of  Max  Muller. 
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version,  of  the  old  truths  revealed  to  man  (and  not 
even  then  for  the  first  time),  in  the  allegorical  chapters 
of  Genesis.  To  do  so,  I  again  make  some  selections 
from  her  Papers  in  the  monthly  journal,  Human 
Nature,”  Yol.  IV.,  for  1870. 

Conjunction  with  matter,  in  its  compact  or  ponder¬ 
able  state,  is  indispensable  to  the  pre-personal  elabora¬ 
tion  of  spirit,  as  undergone  through  the  successive 
magnetically  accreted  forms  of  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  degrees.  Through  the  action  of  the  various 
orders  of  bodies  it  has  thus  accreted,  the  spirit  element 
(which  can  only  be  described  as  a  mass,  before  it  has 
been  individualised  into  conscious  entities,  or  person¬ 
alities)  has  been  made  to  develope  in  itself,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  all  the  intellectual,  affectional,  industrial, 
and  social  faculties,  which,  in  the  future  phases  of  its 
educational  career,  will  be  progressively  unfolded, 
purified,  and  enlarged. 

This  spirit  element,  while  being  slowly  elaborated 
through  its  accretions  of  the  various  “  forms  ”  of  the 
inorganic  world,  constitutes,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
a  mass.  It  has  no  individuality,  its  possibilities 
being  merely  latent ;  it  has  no  consciousness,  but 
merely  tendencies,  resulting  from  the  play  of  the 
magnetic  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected,  under  the 
guiding  action  of  the  spirits  charged  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  education — tendencies,  which,  though 
scarcely  more  than  mechanical,  explain  why  one 
portion  crystallises  into  one  form,  while  another 
portion  crystallises  into  another ;  why  one  becomes 
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granite,  while  another  becomes  marble ;  one  gold, 
another  lead,  and  so  on. 

As  all  souls  are  destined  to  possess  all  faculties, 
the  spirit  substance  out  of  which  they  are  evolved,  is 
treated,  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  its  education,  as 
a  mass.  All  the  portions  of  that  substance  are 
thrown  together,  after  each  segregation  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  formations  of  the  lower  reigns,  which  forma¬ 
tions  are  the  result  of  the  accretive  action,  which  it  is 
made  by  its  guides  to  exert  upon  the  inert,  diffused, 
material  atoms,  of  which  it  composes  those  forms. 
The  various  qualities  and  powers,  primarily  existing 
in  the  spiritual  element,  having  been  aroused,  de¬ 
veloped,  and  strengthened,  by  its  construction  of  those 
material  forms  (through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
magnetic  forces),  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
totality  of  the  mass,  and  will  therefore  enter,  as  the 
germs  of  its  future  faculties,  into  the  composition  of 
each  of  the  souls  that  will  he  eventually  individual¬ 
ised  out  of  it. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  spiritual  substance, 
previous  to  its  attainment  of  the  individualisation 
which  constitutes  the  personal  degree,  is  dealt  with 
somewhat  as  a  baker  deals  with  his  flour ;  he  does 
not  put  aside  a  special  portion  of  flour  to  make  each 
loaf,  but  carries  his  materials  through  certain  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  when  he  has  brought  the  whole  of  the 
mass  of  dough  to  a  certain  point  of  preparedness,  he 
individualises  it  into  loaves. 

As  the  processes  of  telluric  development  go  on. 
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preparing  the  condition  of  vegetable  life,  ihe  mass  of 
spiritual  substance  that  has  been  educated  into  the 
rudiments  of  accretion,  and  of  form,  through  its  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ‘‘  forms  ”  of  the  inorganic  vrorld,  is 
made  to  accrete  the  lowest  vegetable  forms ;  passing 
up  through  those  to  the  accretion  of  the  higher  ones, 
until  it  assumes  the  zoophytic  forms  that  constitute 
the  links  between  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal 
worlds. 

While  animating  vegetable  forms,  spiritual  sub¬ 
stance  has  gradually  approached  the  qualities  of  ani¬ 
mality.  The  plant  lives,  grows,  and  dies  ;  it  absorbs, 
assimilates,  and  rejects  ;  it  sleeps  and  wakens,*  pos¬ 
sesses  a  system  of  circulation,  respiration,  perspiration, 
and  reproduction ;  has  the  rudiments  of  motility, 
sensibility,  and  contractility  ;  *f  is  susceptible  of 
maladies  and  medical  treatment ;  has  acquired  a  dim 
sense  of  perceptive  preference  ;  can  seek  within  nar¬ 
row  limits  after  the  conditions  it  requires  for  healthy 
growth. 

Having  accomplished  this  new  step  of  its  progress, 
through  the  experiences  of  its  successive  vegetable 
and  zoophytic  lives,  the  mass  of  spirit  substance  is 
educated,  through  its  accretion  of  the  ascending  series 
of  forms  of  the  animal  world,  into  a  still  nearer 
approximation  to  the  human  state.  In  the  forms  of 

*  Vide  Tamarinier,  Val-Cordus  de  Linnseus,  Candolle,  &c. 

t  Vide  Richard,  Botanique  et  Physiologie  Vegetate^  p.  238;  also 
Ruysch,  Musset,  Pouchet,  Von  Martin,  Tiedemann,  Hedwig,  Car- 
radori,  Fossat,  Dumas,  Lucrezi,  &c.,  &c. 
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the  Animal  Degree  it  still  further  developes  all  its 
prior  acquisitions,  and  adds  thereto,  the  faculties  of 
locomotion  and  direction  ;  it  accretes  organs  so  closely 
approximating  to  those  of  man,  that  most  of  the 
problems  of  human  anatomy  and  medication  receive 
valuable  elucidation  from  the  dissection  of  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  study  of  their  diseases.  It  acquires 
the  rudiments  of  all  the  functions,  attributes,  acti¬ 
vities,  vices,  and  virtues,  of  the  human  state,  but 
without  the  capacity  of  perceiving,  retaining,  and 
combining  abstract  ideas,  which  constitute  educa¬ 
bility,  and  is  the  distinctive  apanage  of  the  Personal 
Degree. 

The  preying  of  men  upon  animals,  of  animals 
upon  one  another,  and  of  both  upon  the  myriads  of 
perfectly  organized,  active,  sentient  animalculse  every¬ 
where  existent — in  the  sap  of  plants,  in  the  water 
we  drink,  and  in  the  air  we  breathe — serves  to  hasten 
the  accomplishment  of  the  lower  phases  of  spiritual 
development  ;  the  various  forms  thus  serving  as 
nourishment  for  one  another,  and  the  spirit  element 
set  free  by  the  disaggregation  of  the  formsf  which 
thus  serve  as  food,  being  immediately  employed  in 
the  accretion  of  forms'*  of  a  higher  order.  Thus, 
what  seems  to  us,  while  looking  at  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  only  from  our  human  point  of  view,  to  be 
merely  a  murderous  inter-devouring  of  all  the  forms 
of  life  by  one  another,  is  seen,  by  the  aid  of  the  light 
now  being  thrown  on  these  phenomena,  by  the  higher 
intelligences  with  whom  we  are  beginning  to  enter 
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into  communication,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
grand  and  beneficent  economy  of  things  ;  an  ordina¬ 
tion  which,  by  causing  the  various  animal  races  of  a 
planet  to  feed  upon  one  another,  practically  amounts 
to  the  animating  of  the  food  of  those  various  races, 
and  of  man,  who,  in  so  far  as  his  bodily  organisation 
is  concerned,  is  one  of  them. 

When  any  of  the  “  forms  ”  of  material  life  have 
done  their  work,  as  educators  of  spiritual  substance 
in  its  earliest  stages  of  development,  they  are  allowed 
to  die  out  and  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
plants,  reptiles,  and  animals  of  our  globe,  which  we 
now  only  know  have  existed  from  their  fossil  remains. 
So  also  with  regard  to  many  of  the  aboriginal  races  of 
men,  the  relics  of  whose  bodies  and  implements  alone 
testify  to  the  fact  of  their  having  lived  ;  and  so  with 
regard  to  the  inferior  races  that. are  now  dying  out  of 
our  planet.  They  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spiritual  element  of  our  earth,  and 
they  have  therefore  been  allowed  to  disappear. 

The  action  of  the  “  ministering  spirits  doing  his 
will,”  who  are  charged  with  the  formation  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  spiritual  substance,  is  direct,  and  constant*, 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  incapacity  of  that  substance 
to  direct  itself.  In  the  preparatory  phases  of  its 
development,  it  is  the  object  of  their  incessant  and 
unremitting  care.  Not  that  any  particular  spirit 
watches  over  the  destiny  of  any  special  creature ; 
but  the  mass  of  spiritual  substance  that  is  being 
elaborated  at  any  time,  in  the  different  realms  of 
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nature,  is  constantly  superintended  by  the  group  of 
spirits  charged  witli  its  development,  until  the  mass 
has  reached  the  point  of  preparedness  previously 
alluded  to,  at  which  its  elements  are  ready  to  con¬ 
dense  into  separate  spirit  germs,  which,  being  individ¬ 
ualised  in  a  permanent  spirit  body,  (or  perisprit), 
are  thenceforth  susceptible  of  endless  and  inde¬ 
finite  development  without  further  change  of  organ¬ 
isation. 

Through  the  re-active  influence  upon  itself,  of  the 
material  forms  it  has  accreted,  under  the  direction  of 
its  guides,  the  substance  of  which  those  germs  are 
composed,  has  developed  the  rvAiraents  of  all  the 
intellectual,  affectional,  industrial,  and  social  foculties, 
which,  in  the  future  education  of  those  germs,  will  be 
progressively  unfolded,  purified,  and  enlarged. 

Thus,  as  we  havm  seen,  through  its  experiences  in 
the  mineral  world,  it  has  developed  the  power  of 
accretion,  of  resistance,  of  persistance,  and  a  tendency 
towards  geometrical  proportions. 

In  the  forms  of  the  vegetable  world  its  power  of 
accretion  has  been  developed  into  that  of  assimilation, 
and  the  rudiments  of  all  the  animal  functions. 

In  those  of  the  animal  world,  it  has  still  further 
developed  all  its  prior  acquisitions,  and  has  added 
thereto  the  faculties  of  locomotion,  and  direction,  and 
has  accreted  organs,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
all  the  functions,  attributes,  vices,  and  virtues  of  the 
human  state,  but  without  the  capacity  of  perceiving, 
retaining,  and  combining  abstract  ideas,  which  marks 
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the  transformation  of  instinct  into  reason,  constitutes 
educability,  and  is  the  distinctive  apanage  of  the 
Personal  Degree. 

The  latest  phases  of  the  animal  incarnations  take  place 
in  planets  of  a  higher  order  than  that  to  which  our 
earth  yet  belongs ;  in  which  the  education  of  spirit  sub¬ 
stance  is  carried  to  a  still  closer  approximation  to  the 
faculties  of  the  human  race,  than  is  found  in  any  of 
the  animals  of  this  planet,  before  it  accomplishes  the 
final  step  of  its  long  series  of  transformations,  by  the 
attainment  of  the  permanently  individualised  degree. 

To  this  end  it  is  transported  to  worlds  of  another 
order,  purely  fluidic ;  where  it  enters  upon  a  new 
series  of  elaborations,  destined  to  prepare  it  for  the 
individualisation  into  “  souls,”  which  has  been  the  aim 
of  its  y)re-personal  elaboration.  After  undergoing  this 
process  (stated  to  occupy  a  lapse  of  time  so  long  as 
only  to  be  imaginable  by  us  as  “  an  eternity  ”),  the 
spirit-substance  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of 
fluidic  vapours,  from  which  each  portion  of  that  sub¬ 
stance,  after  being  individualised  (by  the  formation  of 
its  permanent  magnetic  envelope,  or  ]jerisprit)*  is  made 
to  accrete  upon  itself  the  fluidic  body  that  constitutes 
it  a  ‘‘  spirit  ”  or  embodied  soul. 

The  accretion  of  this  soul-body  in  the  fluidic  worlds, 
like  that  operated  by  spirits  who  incarnate  themselves 
in  the  material  worlds,  is  effected  through  the  uncon¬ 
scious  magnetic  action  of  each  soul  upon  the  appro¬ 
priate  substantial  atoms,  under  the  direction  of  the 
^  See  Note  at  page  173,  First  Letter. 
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fluidic  intelligences  charged  with  conducting  the  work 
of  spirit-formation. 

Each  soul,  when  first  constituted  into  a  distinct 
entity,  is  likened,  by  our  spirit-friends,  to  a  faint 
luminous  spark  so  dim  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  fluidic  envelope.  Its  consciousness 

is  in  abeyance,  its  faculties  are  in  a  state  of  cata- 

/ 

lepsy;  the  formation  of  its  fluidic  body  going  on, 
under  the  direction  of  more  advanced  spirits,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  growth  of  the  foetus  in  the 
human  sphere — i.e.,  by  a  gradual,  unconscious  attrac¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  material  particles,  but  without  the 
maternal  aid,  which  is  only  needed  to  facilitate  the  more 
laborious  accretion  of  matter  in  the  compact  state,  on 
earths  such  as  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  with  which  the 
fluidic  mode  of  incorporation  has  nothing  in  common. 

When  this  “  embryonic  ”  period  of  spirit-growth  is 
completed,  the  soul,  brought  by  its  fluidic  body  into 
a  world  of  relation  appropriated  to  its  condition, 
wakens  to  the  life  of  that  world  in  a  state  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  ignorance  analogous  to  infancy.  In  the 
tendencies  and  aptitudes  it  has  developed  through  the 
experiences  of  the  pre-personal  phase  of  elaboration — 
i.e.,  during  its  animal  life — it  possesses  the  rudiments 
of  all  the  affective,  mental,  and  moral  qualities,  but 
in  a  state  of  latency,  from  which  they  can  only  be 
gradually  aroused,  in  the  higher  plane  of  activity 
which  it  has  now  reached,  and  this  through  its  own 
efforts,  under  the  fostering  tutelage  of  its  guides.  It 
has  no  knowledge  of  facts  or  of  principles,  but  only 
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the  mental  faculties  that  give  it  the  capacity  of  learn¬ 
ing;  it  has  no  vice,  and  no  virtue,  but  only  the  moral 
possibilities  that  may  become  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  unreasoning  impulses  which  animated  them  in 
the  lower  reign  they  have  quitted,  remain  as  latent 
tendencies  in  the  temperaments  of  each  individualised 
spirit,  and  constitute,  in  conjunction  with  the  reason 
it  has  acquired,  through  its  p^rispritic  organisation, 
the  dual  springs  of  action,  which,  through  their  oppo¬ 
site  incitements,  will  furnish  it,  as  the  next  step  of 
its  education,  with  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  {i.e.,  conformity  with,  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to,  the  creative  plan  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things)  which  must  be  carried 
on  for  each  spirit  for  itself,  and  in  which  its  moral 
advancement,  and  consequent  attainments  of  happi¬ 
ness,  will  be  retarded  or  quickened,  according  as  it 
follows  the  promptings  of  the  selfish  impulses  derived 
from  its  animal  experiences,  or  the  counsels  of  its 
reason,  enlightened  by  the  instructions  of  the  higher 
spirits  who  assist  it  with  their  influence  and  advice. 

Now  give  attention  to  this.  Conjunction  with 
matter  is  indispensable  to  the  pre-personal  degrees  of 
spiritual  elaboration ;  but  the  individualised  soul, 
having  made  in  those  lower  degrees  all  the  progress 
to  which  that  conjunction  is  necessary,  should  accom¬ 
plish  the  remaining  steps  of  its  ascension  to  the  side¬ 
real  degree,  in  the  higher  and  happier  order  of  exist¬ 
ence  proper  to  the  fluidic  “world.” 

Those  who  are  docile  to  instruction,  and  thus  gra- 
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dually  achieve  the  subordination  of  the  selfish  im¬ 
pulses,  which  bring  the  spirit  into  harmony  with  the 
plan  of  the  universe — ie.,  choose  right-doing  or  good¬ 
ness — do  not  incur  the  penalty  of  incarnation  in 
bodies  of  planetary  matter,  and  consequently  never 
become  men.  They  have  been  “  tempted  at  all  points 
like  as  we  are,”  but  have  remained  ^‘without  sin;” 
and  having  thus  been  made  perfect  through  suffer¬ 
ing”  (undergoing)  the  discipline  of  abnegation  and 
effort  indispensable  to  spirit-education,  without  lapsing 
from  the  innocence  of  the  normal  (Fluidic)  life,  they 
constitute  the  glorious  order  of  the  “  Elohim  ”  (per¬ 
fected  souls),  or  “Christ’s”  {the  anointed  ones),  who 
have  “  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,”  and 
are  therefore  “  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
their  fellowsf  to  which  order  of  spirits,  the  formation 
and  government  of  planets  is  alone  entrusted  by  the 
Almighty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirits  who,  rebellious  to 
the  training  of  the  normal  life,  place  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  universe  {i.e.,  choose  evil, 
or  go  vjrong),  by  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  sel¬ 
fishness,  and  thus  retrograde  towards  the  instinctive¬ 
ness  of  the  animalised  degree  of  spirit  action,  bring 
upon  themselves,  through  the  inevitable  magnetic 
correspondence  between  a  spirit’s  mental  and  moral 
quality,  and  the  order  of  body  which  it  must 
magnetically  accrete,  as  the  material  result  or 
expression  of  that  quality,  the  stern,  but  beneficent 
penalty  of  exile,  in  a  planet  corresponding  in  the 
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compactness,  or  comparative  fluidicity  of  its  material 
constituents,  to  the  degree  of  culpability  which  has 
caused  its  fall’^  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  mode 
of  existence. 

This  is  our  condition,  we  have  fallen  to  a  material 
planet. 

Once  individualised,  no  spirit  can  accrete  any  of 
the  “  bodies  which  correspond  to  the  states  of  the 
spirit  mass  ”  in  the  pre-personal  stages  of  its  elabor¬ 
ation.  It  cannot,  as  taught  by  the  early  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  be  condemned  to  assume  the  body  of 
any  animal,  bird,  or  beast,  and  therefore  the  retro- 
gradation  or  partial  return  of  a  spirit  to  the  moral 
level  of  animality — described  in  the  early  Bible  as 
''the  falT — produces  that  evident  anomaly,  the  human 
body — an  animal,  and  yet  so  clearly  foreign  to  the 
animal  reign,  which,  by  subjecting  the  faulty  soul  to 
the  strong  compulsions  and  reactions  of  compact 
matter,  will  educate  it  back,  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  life,  to  the  point  of  development  from  which 
it  has  lapsed  by  its  fault,  and  from  which  it  will  then 
resume,  in  the  fluidic  “  Heaven,”  “  that  was  about  us 
in  our  infanc}^,”*  the  normal  course  of  its  progress 
towards  the  Sidereal  Degree. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  conception,  constitution, 
and  arrangement  of  the  universe,  which  is  a  derivation 
from  the  divine  thought,  regulated  by  laws  which  are 
inherent  in  the  original  plan,  necessarily  implies  the 
fundamental  dualism  of  Good  and  Evil. 


*  Wordsworth’s  “  Ode  to  Immortality.” 
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Good. 


Evil. 


Wisdom. 

Conformity  to  the  Divine  will. 
Right  doing. 
Produces  happiness. 


Ignorance. 

Opposition  to  the  Divine  will. 
Wrong  doing. 
Produces  unhappiness. 


Happiness,  and  unhappiness,  are  the  necessary  and 
correspondential  results  of  the  conformity,  or  op'posi- 
tion  of  the  creature  to  the  divine  plan,  or  will  of  the 
Creator. 

The  conception  of  good,  and  evil,  as  being  the 
necessary  consequence  of  right  and  wrong  doing,  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  creative 
plan.  For  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  plan,  of 
which  the  evolutions  of  the  universe  are  the  gradual, 
simultaneous  development,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordi¬ 
nations  of  that  plan  must  not  only  be  the  standard 
of  duty,  but  must  also  be  the  rule  of  enlightened 
self-interest  for  the  creatures  who  are  the  subjects  of 
that  plan ;  because,  as  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
universe  are  combined  in  subservience  to  those  ordina¬ 
tions,  the  opposition  of  the  creature  can  only  result,  in 
placing  it  in  a  position  in  which  the  tendency  of  those 
arrangements  will  be  against,  instead  of  for  it ;  in 
other  words,  it  will  place  him  in  the  condition  of 
rowing  against  the  stream,  and  thereby  turning  to 
the  production  of  its  own  unhappiness  the  action  of 
the  providentially  established  currents  of  the  universe, 
w^hich,  were  its  position  harmonious,  instead  of  being 
antagonistic,  to  those  currents,  would  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  its  advancement  and  happiness. 
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Conflict  with  the  temptation  to  evil,  being  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  the  attainment  of  goodness  by 
derived  existences,  the  latter  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  amount  of  suffering,  or  delay,  in  their 
attainment  of  happiness,  which  they  may  bring  upon 
themselves,  and  upon  one  another,  by  their  own  wil¬ 
fulness,  provided  they  arrive  at  length,  as  the  result 
of  that  suffering,  at  the  state  of  happiness,  which,  had 
they  been  more  docile  and  reasonable,  they  might 
have  reached  by  a  shorter  and  easier  road,  viz.,  in  the 
fluidic  or  spiritualised  worlds  of  the  universe,  without 
falling  to  the  level  of  a  material  world,  like  our 
planet. , 

Infinite  power  in  the  Creator,  being  one  with  in- 
finite  love,  is  pledged  to  secure  the  ultimate  attain¬ 
ment  of  happiness  by  all  the  creatures  He  has  called 
into  existence ;  for  it  would  be  insulting  to  the 
Creator  to  attribute  to  the  finite  will  of  the  creature, 
a  power  of  resistance  superior  to  the  attractive  power 
of  the  infinite  will  that' called  it  into  being;  and 
doubly  insulting  to  attribute  to  the  Absolute  Justice, 
and  the  Absolute  Goodness,  an  abuse  of  power,  and  a 
gratuitous  cruelty,  that  would  be  the  negation  of 
itself;  every  intelligence  possessed  of  a  conscience,- 
would  be  bound,  in  virtue  of  the  perceptions  of  that 
conscience,  to  judge,  and  to  execrate  the  malevolence 
that  would  have  called  a  soul  into  existence,  only  to 
let  it  become  the  cause  of  its  own  eternal  misery  ; 
but  as  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  any  ima¬ 
ginable  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  unending  duration  we 
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have  before  us,  no  amount  or  prolongation  of  termin¬ 
able  sufferings,  incurred  by  a  spirit  in  the  course  of 
its  education,  can  be  considered  as  impairing  the 
benevolence  of  the  creative  plan  ;  for  any  terminable 
period  of  suffering,  will  be  so  immeasurably  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  endless  succession  of  the  joyful 
eternities  of  the  fluidic  life,  that  it  will  seem  as 
nothing  to  the  perfected  spirit,  from  whose  conscious¬ 
ness  the  suffering,  of  its  educational  period  will  have 
passed  away,  leaving  only  the  power  of  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciating  the  happiness  to  which  that 
suffering  has  led. 

In  the  slow  passage  of  the  spirit  essence,  from  the 
state  of  diffusion  in  which  it  originally  exists,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  universally  diffused  cosmic  matter 
in  the  gaseous  state,  up  to  the  point  of  its  in¬ 
dividualisation  into  distinct  personalities,  or  souls, 
its  latent  possibilities  have  been  developed  into  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  intellectual  and  passional  apti¬ 
tudes  which  become  the  faculties  of  soul.  Each 
material  form  which  it  has  accreted  during  the 
process  of  this  slow  development,  has  been  the  exact 
material  correspondence  or  visible  image  of  its 
degree  of  advancement.  For,  as  I  said  before,  spirit 
does  not  enter  into,  or  take  possession  of,  the  forms 
it  animates,  but  constructs  those  forms,  by  the 
appropriate  grouping  together  of  the  material  atoms 
subjected  to  its  influence  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  magnetically-acting  forces  that  serve  as  its  inter¬ 
mediary.  A  stone,  a  plant,  a  fish,  a  bird,  an  animal, 
II.  Q 
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expresses  the  entire  sum  of  its  progressive  possibilities 
in  the  life  of  that  form,  which  is  only  the  material 
correspondence  of  its  particular  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Swedenborg,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Correspondence,’" 
and  Fourier,  in  his  Principle  of  Analogy,”  were, 
therefore,  on  the  track  of  the  truth  ;  for,  as  every 
material  form,  is  the  actual  production,  the  literal 
expression  to  our  outer  senses,  of  some  phase  of 
spiritual  development,  in  its  two  modes  of  affection, 
and  thought,  the  forms,  or  moulds,  of  the  material 
world,  constitute  a  complete  image-book  of  the  spirit- 
life  of  the  planet.  The  closeness  with  which  those 
forms  succeed  each  other,  the  links  by  which  each 
series  is  connected  with  the  series  above  and  below 
it,  attest  the  smallness  of  the  successive  steps,  by 
which  the  education  of  the  spirit  element  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  show  us  that  the  phases  of  this  education 
grow  out  of  one  another  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  each  elaborating  the  progressive  embodiments 
which  correspond  to  its  progress. 

The  supposition,  that,  through  any  series  of  develop¬ 
ments,  a  pebble  can  become  a  plant,  a  plant  a  fish,  a 
fish  a  fowl,  a  fowl  a  beast,  and  a  beast  a  man,  has 
resulted  from  our  ignorance  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  nature,  just  as  the  improved  writing  in  a  child’s 
copy-book  is  not  due  to  any  development  of  a  page  of 
better  writing  out  of  a  page  of  inferior  writing,  but 
to  the  development  of  progressively  higher  degrees  of 
ability  in  the  wuiter. 
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Each  category  of  forms  in  the  lower  reigns  is 

pevTnanent,  because  it  is  not  any  given  form,  but 

only  the  sjpirit  substance,  whose  action  evolves  it, 

that  is  educable  ;  therefore  the  successive  generations 

of  animal  races  are  identical  with  one  another,  and 

are  susceptible  of  no  educational  advance.  Thus  a 

coral  is  always  a  coral,  a  fish  a  fish,  a  bird  a  bird,  a 

/ 

beast  a  beast.  There  are  also  different  deo;rees  of 
advancement  in  instinct,  which  is  the  initial  and 
rudimentary  state  or  degree  of  future  intellect  in 
each  of  the  animal  races.  Thus  a  dog  is  higher  than 
a  fox ;  in  fact,  to  follow  up  this  fruitful  theme  would 
be  to  write  a  compendium  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  planet.  If  we  study  the  habits  and  doings  of 
any  creature  of  the  lower  reigns,  W’e  shall  find  that  it 
offers  an  exemplification  of  the  rudimentary  state  of 
at  least  some  one  element  of  human  life  or  labour  ; 
so  that  by  forming  the  races  of  the  animal  kingdom 
into  a  graduated  scale,  we  should  obtain  a  sort  of 
rudimentary  reflex,  or  shadow-picture,  of  the  various 
phases  of  human  society  ;  from  the  one-idea’d  borers 
to  the  sagacious  ant,  and  industrious  bee,  through  each 
of  whose  experiences  the  spirit  element  has  learnt 
the  special  lesson  of  sensation,  and  activity,  peculiar  to 
it.  Thus  as  a  coral  it  has  learnt  to  agglomerate ;  as 
a  numulite  to  pile  ;  as  a  mole  and  a  rabbit  to  burrow 
and  to  tunnel ;  as  a  spider  and  as  a  silkworm  to  spin 
and  to  weave  ;  as  a  reptile  and  insect  to  protect  itself 
with  armour ;  as  an  ant,  a  beaver,  a  bird,  and  a 
bee,  to  build  and  to  roof ;  and  as  the  first  and  the  last 
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of  these,  it  has  developed  the  earliest  rudiments  of 
domestic,  and  social  polity. 

Each  category  of  forms  in  the  lower  reigns  may 
be  compared  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  each  point  of 
which  is  permanent,  while  the  stream  itself  {the 
spirit  substance)  is  constantly  changing  as  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed  flow  on  to  the  sea  ; 
or  to  the  classes  of  a  preparatory  school,  each  of 
which  remains  the  same,  and  in  each  of  which  the 
same  branch  of  study  is  always  carried  on,  although 
the  boys  in  each  are  constantly  changing,  new  boys 
coming  into  the  lowest  class,  those  in  the  lower 
classes  passing  up  into  the  higher  ones,  and  those  in 
the  higher  ones — having  worked  their  way  up  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest — leaving  the  school,  to 
pursue  the  course  of  their  education  in  an  institution 
of  a  higher  order.  Thus  while  the  school  continues 
to  exist,  each  of  its  classes  will  continue  to  represent 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  educational  progress,  not 
because  there  are  special  races  of  boys  corresponding 
to  the  educational  status  of  each  class,  but  because 
every  boy  at  some  period  of  his  educational  training, 
finds  himself  at  the  point  of  educational  capability  and 
need,  corresponding  to  each  of  those  classes,  which, 
though  constantly  changing  the  scholars  who  compose 
them,  and  who  are  being  educated  in  them,  are 
permanent  as  classes. 

What  in  the  lower  races  we  call  instinct,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  any  special  faculty,  essentially  distinct  from 
human  intelligence,  but  is  the  initial  and  rudimentary 
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state  of  the  same  intelligence,  which,  in  the  human 
degree,  has  develoj'yed  itself  into  intellectuality. 

It  is  to  be  especially  remarked  that  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  all  our  appetites,  activities,  and  indus¬ 
tries,  but  also  of  all  our  vices,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
creatures  of  the  lower  reigns.  One  tribe  of  ants  goes 
to  war  with  another  tribe,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  slaves  of  as  many  of  the  latter  as  its  warriors 
can  carry  off,  after  which  the  latter  live  idly  and 
luxuriously  on  the  labours  of  their  captives.  The 
spider  expends  a  world  of  skill  and*  patience  in  en¬ 
trapping  its  unwary  victims.  The  carnivorse  fight  each 
other,  and  devour  their  prey  alive  ;  and  the  cat  diverts 
herself  by  playing  with  the  terrified  mouse  before  she 
eats  it.  The  elephant  treasures  up  the  memory  of  an 
injury  or  an  affront,  and  revenges  himself  on  the 
offender  long  afterwards,  if  opportunity  occur.  But  in 
all  these  acts  the  animal  does  no  wrong,  because  hav¬ 
ing  no  sense  of  moral  fitness,  it  is  clear  of  the  essen¬ 
tiality  of  wrong  doing — viz.,  the  voluntary  return 
toioards  the  action  of  a  lower  phase  of  development, 
through  the  violation  of  the  inner  law,  hy  acting 
downwards  below  the  present  standard  of  conscience. 

The  doof,  when  he  fights  with  his  fellow  for  a  bone, 
does  not  know  that  he  is  selfish  ;  he  only  knows  that 
he  wants  The  bone,  and  he  takes  it  if  he  can,  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  is  trespassing  on  another’s  right.  If 
angered,  he  wreaks  his  anger  just  as  innocently, 
because  he  has  no  perception  that  anger  is  an  evil 
sentiment.  If  he  steal,  and  get  whipped  for  stealing. 
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he  will  remember  the  whipping,  will  associate  it  with 
the  taking  of  what  he  wanted,  and,  if  the  dread  of 
the  whip  will  be  stronger  with  him  than  the  desire 
for  what  he  would  like  to  take,  will  abstain  from 
taking  it ;  but  though  he  thus  learns  a  lesson  of 
prudence,  he  has  no  idea  of  its  being  wrong  to  steal. 
The  tiger  that  tears  its  living  prey  to  pieces  is  not 
cruel  in  the  sense  in  which  a  human  being  is  cruel 
who  commits  a  murder,  for  it  knows  only  the  law  of 
hunger,  and  has  no  sense  of  pity  to  stifle,  no  remon¬ 
strance  of  conscience  to  ignore. 

Effort  being  the  necessary  condition  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  latent  spiritual  energies,  and  the  law  of 
gradual  groivth  implying  a  lowest  point  of  commence¬ 
ment  for  that  development;  it  is  evident  that  spiritual 
effort,  in  its  earliest  stages,  must  necessarily  be  limited 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  selfish  bodily  appetites,  which 
are,  as  yet,  its  only  modes  of  consciousness,  and, 
consequently,  its  only  springs  of  action.  No  nobler 
prompting  than  the  desire  of  satisfying  its  bodily 
appetites,  and  defending  itself  from  attack — i.e.,  than 
the  double  stimulus  of  pleasure  and  pain — can  be 
applied  to  the  rousing  of  spiritual  effort  in  the 
animal  degree.  Strife,  though  unlovely  in  itself,  and 
productive  of  temporary  pain  to  its  victims,  is  there¬ 
fore  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  awakening  of 
those  energies  in  the  early  stages  of  its  educational 
progress  ;  the  opposite  reactions  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  satisfaction  and  disappointment,  of  desire 
and  apprehension,  of  hope  and  fear,  affording  it  the 
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means  of  acquiring  impetuosity,  and  combining  fierce¬ 
ness  and  gentleness,  promptitude  and  perseverance, 
and,  ill  fact,  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  all  other  men¬ 
tal  and  affection al  qualities. 

The  sufferings  of  the  animal  world  are  an  inevitable 
necessity  for  the  education  of  spirit  substance,  and 
though  constituting  a  large  sum  in  the  aggregate,  are 
very  small  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  lower  creatures, 
who,  having  no  imagination,  have  not  reached  the 
intellectual  possibility,  of  forecasting  and  regretting, 
which  increases  so  enormously  the  sufferings  of  each 
individual  in  the  human  degree — therefore,  to  draw 
from  them  an  argument  against  the  benevolence  of 
the  creative  plan  is  to  misunderstand  the  nature,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  intention  of  that  plan,  whose  aim — in  the 
IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  CREATING  READY-MADE  PERFECTION, 
— is  the  self-development  of  sentient  intelligences,  by 
their  own  persistent  effort,  from  the  lowest  point  of 
germination  up  to  the  noblest. 

That  vexed  question,  the  mystery  of  pain,  as  seen 
in  the  apparently  superfluous  sufferings,  and  the  inter- 
devouring  of  the  lower  animals,  is  thus  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  solution  of  this  mystery  has  tried 
many  a  Christian,  and  many  an  unbeliever  too ;  the 
latter  have  said  the  world  is  full  of  pain  and  misery, 
because  it  is  ill-made,  and  shows  a  want  of  power,  or 

;i 

of  wisdom  in  the  Creator;  the  former  have  maintained 
that  before  Adam’s  fall  there  was  no  pain,  and  no 
death,  and  that  death  came  into  the  world  by  sin.” 
This  is  true  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  as  we  have 
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seen ;  for  had  the  soul  never  sinned,  it  never  would 
have  come  to  this  world  at  all.  His  fall  subjected 
him  to  the  discipline  of  a  material  body,  which  body 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  compact  matter,  consequently 
to  death.  Therefore  was  it  said,  ‘‘the  soul  that  sins^ 
it  shall  surely  die.”  But  the  law  of  disaggregation 
and  death  ruled  on  this  planet  before^  the  advent  of 
man,  for  every  material  form  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  particular  stage  of  spirit  advancement ;  and  as  it 
progresses,  it  must  change  that  form,  and  develope  a 
higher  one ;  therefore  vegetation  died,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  fresh  vegetation ;  and  animals  died,  and 
destroyed  each  other  as  they  now  do,  long  before  the 
advent  of  man  on  the  earth.  The  very  rocks  under 
our  feet  are  the  graveyards  of  animals  of  past  ages. 
God  governs  by  laws,  and  not  a  single  organic  being 
has  ever  assumed  its  present  form  save  by  the  law  of 
spirit  development  acting  upon  it  at  every  moment  of 
its  existence,  ensuring  its  gradual  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress  through  its  accretion  of  a  succession  of  outward 
MATERIAL  FORMS. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  all  spirit  substance  begins 
the  work  of  self- elaboration  at  the  same  initial  . 
point,  and  continues  that  elaboration  and  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  same  processes.  So  all  spirits 
eventually  individualized  out  of  that  substance 
into  distinct  personalities,  begin  their  new  life  of 
relation  on  an  equal  footing.  All  contain  the  same 
elements — i.e.,  the  same  latent  faculties  ;  but  these 
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faculties  are  diversely  combined  in  each,  thus  ensur¬ 
ing  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  variety  whose 
harmonious  diversities  constitute,  in  the  characterial 
department,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  nature,  the 
unity  of  the  creation. 

The  Divine  plan  includes  the  free,  spontaneous, 
voluntary  preference  of  good  to  evil  on  the  part  of 
the  intelligences  called  into  existence.  Freedom  of 
choice  is  secured  to  each  newly-formed  spirit  by  the 
state  of  equilibrium  in  which  it  is  placed  between  the 
promptings  of  impulse  and  those  of  reason.  If  all 
spirits  went  continuously  right  from  the  beginning, 
such  a  result  would  imply  a  Providential  weighting 
of  the  scales  on  the  side  of  good  ;  while,  if  all  went 
wrong,  such  a  result  would  equally  imply  a  corre¬ 
sponding  weighting  of  the  scales  on  the  side  of  evil. 
But,  the  Divine  plan  including  the  free  and  voluntary 
preference  of  good,  or  evil,  on  the  part  of  each  spirit, 
no  such  weighting  is  permitted  to  occur,  and  the 
scales  are  maintained  for  each  spirit  in  a  position  of 
absolute  equilibrium. 

The  Divine  justice  excluding  the  possibility  of 
partiality  or  favouritism,  the  passional  and  intellectual 
combinations  which  constitute  the  individual  tempera¬ 
ment  of  each  spirit,  though  diverse  in  each,  are 
equivalent  for  all  spirits  ;  who  consequently  start  on 
their  career  of  ulterior  advancement  with  equivalent 
pos.sibilities  of  making  direct  and  speedy  progress,  of 
lingering  on  the  way,  or  of  taking  a  wrong  road,  and 
having  to  retrace  their  steps,  according  to  the  wise  or  un- 
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wise  use  they  voluntarily  make,  of  the  splendid,  but 
most  dangerous  possession  of  free-will,  upon  the  essay  of 
whose  tremendous  possibilities  they  have  now  entered. 

Contact  with  matter  in  its  ponderable  state,  as 
undergone  through  the  magnetically -accreted  forms 
of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  reigns,  is  de¬ 
clared,  as  previously  stated,  to  be  the  indispensable, 
universal  condition  of  the  initial  stage  of  spiritual 
development ;  but  we  are  told  that  when  this 
first  necessary  course  of  the  mental  and  affectional 
development  of  the  spirit  element  has  thus  been 
accomplished,  that  element — having  acquired  all  that 
the  contact  with  ponderable  matter  is  intended  to 
impart  —  has  no  need  of  any  further  conjunction 
with  matter  in  its  grosser  state  ;  but  that  each 
individualised  soul,  enshrined  in  its  perisprit,  (or 
spirit  envelope),  should  thenceforward  pass  through  the 
phases  of  spirit  growth,  analogous  to  those  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  •  adolescence,  in  the  fluidic  spheres, 
appropriated  to  the  early  training  of  individualized 
intelligences,  and  pursue  its  career  of  endless  and 
indefinite  progress,  in  the  progressive  spheres  of  the 
fluidic  world,  to  whose  glories  it  is  now  introduced  ; 
and  where,  under  the  loving  tutelage  of  its  guides  it 
is  to  “  try  its  ’prentice  hand  ”  at  the  simpler  branches 
of  the  cosmic  labours  which  constitute  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  world,  an  inexhaustible  field  of 
activity,  usefulness,  amusement,  admiration,  and  de¬ 
light. 

The  perception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  sole  life 
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of  the  universe,  and  of  the  Divine  Law  as  the  sole  rule 
of  action,  and  sole  condition  of  happiness,  being  the 
all-embracing  aim  of  the  creation  of  derived  existences, 
— the  instructions  given  by  their  guides  to  spirits  who 
are  thus  pursuing  their  career  of  education  in  the 
fluidic  spheres — all  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the 

problems  involved  in  our  relations  to  that  Being,  and 

/ 

of  those  laws  as  the  key  to  the  infinite  complexities 
of  universal  life,  and  the  condition  of  our  attainment 
of  the  Sidereal  Degree. 

Religion — i.e.,  the  science  and  sentiment  of  our 
relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Divine  Creator, 
from  whom  we  all  proceed,  and  in  whom  we  have 
our  being — is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  long-faced 
sanctimoniousness,  a  mystical  abstraction,  a  something 
asceticaliy  distinct  and  apart  from  life,  but  simply  as 
the  essence  and  meaning  of  all  science — the  vital, 
all-pervading  reality  of  every  department  of  existence 
and  manifestation. 

The  action  of  the  guides,  which  was  direct,  constant, 
irresistible,  during  the  preparatory  education  of  the 
spiritual  element,  is  now  only  exercised  indirectly,  as 
that  of  affectionate  counsellors,  desirous  to  see  them 
take  the  right  path,  but  yet  more  desirous  that  the 
taking  of  that  path  should  be  the  result  of  their  own 
free  choice,  and  consequently  refraining  from  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  any  pressure  on  the  minds  and  wills,  whose 
earliest  steps  in  the  path  of  spontaneous  effort  they 
now  assist  with  their  advice. 

Immeasurably  happier  and  easier  as  are  the  condi- 
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tions  of  progress  in  the  fluidic  world,  than  in  the 
'mMerial  world,  the  work  of  learning  and  of  progress¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  former,  is  declared  to  demand  laborious 
application  on  the  part  of  the  newly  individualised 
spirits,  and  to  give  constant  occasion  for  the  exercise 
by  them  of  docility,  and  teachableness,  towards  their 
guides  ;  of  humility,  in  the  sense  of  hierarchical  sub¬ 
ordination  ;  of  abnegation,  in  regard  to  the  selfish 
impulses,  whose  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  reason, 
and  of  conscience,  constitute  the  necessary  condition 
of  a  voluntary  adoption  of  right,  in  preference  to 
wrong,  as  the  rule  of  conduct ;  of  patient  persever¬ 
ance,  as  the  slow  and  toilsome  road  to  the  attainment 
of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  higher  spirit  ranks  ; 
and  of  charity,  in  its  largest  sense,  as  self-forgetful¬ 
ness  and  universal  serviceableness. 

They  therefore  endeavour  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  passing  safely  through  the  inevitable  ordeal  of  the 
temptation  and  trial,  by  awakening  in  their  minds  the 
sentiment  of  reverent  and  lovino;  devotion  towards  the 
great  unseen  Creator  who  has  called  them  into  being, 
in  order  to  render  them  supremely  happy  ;  and  of 
affectionate  good-will  towards  all  creatures  as  united 
in  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  origin  and  destiny  ; 
and  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction,  that,  being 
endowed  with  reason,  which  is  the  appanage  of  per¬ 
sonality,  and  also  with  the  impulses  which  will  furnish 
them  with  the  occasions  for  choosing  between  good 
and  evil,  between  conformity  with,  and  opposition  to, 
the  instructions  they  receive — they  have  now  the 
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power  of  judging,  and  consequently  of  directing,  their 
actions,  and  of  choosing  their  path. 

They  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  the  path  of 
duty  by  assurances  of  the  happiness  to  which  they 
will  thus  attain.  They  dissuade  them  from  wander¬ 
ing  out  of  that  path  by  showing  them  tlie  consequences 
which  such  dereliction  from  duty  will  necessarily  and 
correspondentially  entail  upon  them,  and  the  terrible 
penalty  of  wrong-doing — and,  following  the  leadings 
of  the  selfish  impulses,  which,  by  assimilating  the 
spirit’s  state  to  that  of  the  animal,  constitutes,  on 
its  part,  a  voluntary  return,  (as  far  as  such  return  is 
possible,  to  a  fully  formed  spirit),  towards  the  level  of 
animality. 

It  would  then  find  itself  exiled  from  the  glorious 
fluidic  world,  whose  harmony  would  be  compromised  by 
the  presence  of  disorderly  or  malevolent  spirits,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  re-commence  the  work  of  its  education,  through 
contact  with  the  grosser  state  of  matter,  in  the  nearest 
APPROACH  TO  ANIMALITY  which  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  a  spirit  furnished  with  its  permanent  Perisprit,  viz., 
that  of  incarnation  in  a  HUMAN  BODY,  on  the  surface 
of  a  planet,  corresponding,  in  point  of  moral  backward¬ 
ness,  and  of  consequent  hardship  of  physical  conditions, 
to  the  degree  of  its  culpability ;  and  where,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  gross,  stultifying,  pain- creating 
material  body,  which  is  at  once  the  livery,  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  the  cure  of  sin,  and  surrounded  by 
spirits,  who,  misled  by  the  same  selfishness,  have 
incurred  the  same  penalty ;  it  will  learn  the  practical 
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import  of  wrong-doing  (i.e.,  of  making  selfishness  its 
guide,  instead  of  conscience,  and  thus,  by  attempting  to 
sever  its  interests  from  the  well-being  of  the  universe, 
placing  itself  in  opposition  to  the  creative  plan). 

It  will  thus  have  to  suffer  the  hitter  experience 
of  the  horrors  and  tribulations  of  human  existence ; 
until  it  has  worked  its  way  up  to  a  point  of 
amendment,  at  which  it  is  permitted  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  meaning,  and  the  uses  of  the  hard 
conditions,  of  life  in  the  flesh,  by  what  necessarily 
appears  to  it,  until  its  real  nature  is  explained,  as  the 
most  appalling  of  mysteries,  viz.,  the  Law  of  Death, 
under  which  it  has  brought  itself  through  its  con¬ 
junction  with  the  material  body,  whose  accretion  is 
the  correspondential  result  of  its  voluntary  return 
towards  the  conditions  of  animality.” 

Such,  then,  is  ‘^THE  fall  of  MAN;”  and  thus  have 
we  fallen,  or  we  should  not  be  on  this  earth  at  this 
moment,  bearing  the  heavy  burden  of  years  and  all 
the  trials,  pains,  and  sorrows  they  have  brought  in 
their  train.  We  should  be  bright,  radiant,  aerial 
fluidic  spirits,  soaring  on  towards  the  light  of  the 
Sidereal  Degree,  instead  of  plodding  on  our  way  in 
this  work-a-day  world  of  care,  bearing  about  our 
solid  prison-walls  of  flesh,  that  are  such  a  material 
impediment  to  the  flight  of  the  spirit,  which  so  often 
longs  to  spread  its  (flgurative)  wings,  and  fly  away 
to  brighter  regions,  of  which  it  seems,  in  many 
cases,  still  to  retain  some  memory  in  the  shape  of 
intuition  and  longing  aspiration. 
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Yes,  dear  friends,  we  have  all  sinned,  and  fallen, 
and  therefore  we  are  lue^re ;  we  have  “  to  till  the  soil 
with  the  sweat  of  our  brow,”  and  work  our  way  back 
to  the  ''Heaven  that  was  about  us  in  our  infancy,” 
(Wordsworth,  "  Ode  to  Immortality  ”),  back  to  the 
paradisiacal  "  garden  of  Eden  ”  from  which  we  have 
fallen,  from  which  we  have  been  expulsed,  because  we 
wanted  to  be  "  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,”  who 
obediently  have  followed  the  teaching  of  their  spirit 
guides,  preferring  good  (conformity  to  the  divine  law) 
to  evil  (which  is  opposition  to  that  law). 

We  are  here,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  not  because  an 
allegorical  Adam  fell,  but  because  we  have  each  and 
all  fallen  from  our  original  pure,  innocent  state,  and 
must  undergo  our  penal  servitude  in  the  animal  body 
which  we  have  magnetically  accreted,  as  the  correspon- 
dential  result  of  our  wrong-doing,  until  we  have  worked 
our  way  back  again,  to  the  happy  fluidic  spheres  from 
which  we  have  fallen ;  by  our  gradual  growth  in  science, 
and  in  virtue,  progressively  overcoming  our  evil  im¬ 
pulses  and  our  tendency  to  materiality. 

In  another  letter  I  will  send  you  some  extracts 
from  other  authorities  on  this  vast,  inexhaustible, 
and  deeply  interesting  subject,  "  the  fall  of  man,”  and 
consequent  stern,  but  in  the  end  beneflcent  and  regen¬ 
erative,  necessity  of  incarnation  and  re-incarnation  in 
fleshly  bodies,  through  whose  discipline  we  shall  pro¬ 
gressively  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  us,  and  never 
again  incur  the  terrible  penalty  of  exile  from  the 
higher  life  by  falling  to  the  level  of  animality. 
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I  will  endeavour  to  show  you,  that  without  this 
explanation  now  given  of  “  the  fall  of  man,’’  as 
being  our  own  individual  fall  from  a  higher  state, 
to  the  penalties  and  probations  of  a  purgatorial 
world,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  inequalities 
of  our  respective  positions,  or  to  rconcile  those  in¬ 
equalities  with  the  justice  of  the  Creator;  neither  is 
it  possible  to  understand  wh}^  some  suffer  so  much 
more  than  others,  for,  if  we  all  suffer  for  AdawJs 
sin,  we  surely  ought  all  to  suffer  equally,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  or  why  we  should  suffer  at  all  for 
Adam’s  fault,  if  each  soul  is  a  new  creation,  and  comes 
to  this  earth  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Heavenly 
Father,  which  is  also  a  popular  belief. 

Hoping  I  have  interested  you  sufficiently,  with  the 
few  selections  I  have  made,  to  induce  you  to  read 
Miss  Blackwell’s  papers,  and  to  make  you  desirous  of 
receiving  my  other  letters  on  the  subject,  I  remain, 
your  sincere  friend,  M.  C. 
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ON  THE  “  FALL  ”  TO  MATERIALITY,  OR  INCARNATION,  AND  CONSEQUENT 

LAW  OF  REGENERATION. 

My  dear  friends, — I  concluded  my  last  letter  with 
a  promise  that  I  would  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
further  insight  into  the  law  of  regeneration,  by  which 
we  are  to  work  our  way  up  again  to  the  bright, 
happy,  fluidic  state  from  which  we  have  fallen  to  the 
hard  discipline  of  life  on  a  material  earth.  Had  we 
been  good  spirits,  docile  and  obedient  to  the  teachings 
of  our  spiritual  guides,  we  should  have  continued  our 
education,  and  have  progressed  to  all  eternity  in  that 
comparatively  easy  state  ;  but  we  have  seen  how, 
through  the  craving  after  materiality  acquired  in  the 
pre-personal  elaboration  and  rudimentary  education  of 
our  now  individualised  spirit,  we  fell  away  from  that 
pure  spiritual  state,  step  by  step,  until  our  divinely 
appointed  guides  no  longer  having  the  power  to  exert 
any  influence  over  us,  we  had  become  of  the  earth, 

u 

earthly — until,  banished  from  that  fair  Garden  of 
Eden,’'  we  find  ourselves  subjected  to  the  hard  con¬ 
ditions  and  severe  discipline  of  life  in  a  material 
planet,  like  this  earth,  in  which  our  future  education 
II.  R 
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will  be  continued,  until  we  are  sufficiently  spiritual¬ 
ised  to  breathe  again  in  that  purer  atmosphere  ;  and 
then  there  will  be  more  joy  there,  over  the  one 
repentant  sinner  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  just 
ones  who  have  needed  no  repentance.” 

The  individualised  spirit  cannot  again  return  to 
animate  any  of  the  forms  of  the  lower  reigns,  through 
which  the  spirit-substance  has  performed  the  prepara¬ 
tory  steps  of  its  elaboration.  In  this  respect  our  new 
and  higher  revelation  differs  essentially  from  the  early 
ideas  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  who  supposed 
that  the  sinful  soul  underwent  the  punishment  of  its 
faults  imprisoned  in  the  body  of  an  animal.  They 
were  evidently  on  the  track,  although,  like  many 
other  of  the  earlier  intuitions,  it  was  destined  for  a 
later  age  and  further  revelation,  consequent  upon  the 
gradual  development  of  ideas,  to  give  us  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  fact.  This  theory  is  therefore 
no  more  a  revival  of  that  infantine  hypothesis,  than 
modern  chemistry,  or  modern  astronomy,  are  revivals 
of  the  misconceptions  and  superstitions  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.  It  comes  to  us,  like  they  do,  as  the 
natural  explanation  and  connection  of  a  deeply  rooted 
intuition  in  the  early  human  mind. 

The  fact  then  is,  that  the  spirit  who,  by  the 
misuse  it  makes  of  its  free-will,  in  giving  way  to  its 
self-love,  and  the  craving  after  the  materiality  through 
which  its  preparatory  education  was  accomplished,  in- 
the  animal  forms,  incurs  the  punishment  of  a  return 
to  that  animality  in  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which 
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it  is  possible  for  an  individualised  spirit  to  assume. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  punishment,  and  a  very  heavy 
one,  although  it  is  not  so  much  arbitrarily  imposed,  as 
it  is  brought  about  by  the  natural  results  of  its  lapse 
from  purity,  by  the  correspondential  magnetic  accretion 
of  materiality,  enveloping  it  with  a  material  body, 
which  is  no  longer  the  garment  adapted  for  a  fluidic 
sphere,  and  occasions  it  to  fall  to  a  material  and 
purgatorial  one,  like  our  earth.  Henceforward  its 
action  will  be  limited  to  the  scope  of  its  material 
organs.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  fleshly 
organs,  which,  while  we  are  living  in  the  daily  use  of 
them,  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  necessary  and  only 
instruments  of  perception,  are  really  limitations  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Eoustaing  says,  in  Les  Quatre  Evangiles,  that 
human  incarnation  is  not  a  necessity ;  it  is  a  chastise¬ 
ment,  and  chastisement  cannot  precede  guilt.  A 
spirit  is  only  humanised  when  his  first  fault  has 
rendered  him  subject  to  human  incarnation,  and 
compelled  him  to  undergo  the  consequences  of  this 
subjection. 

He  continues :  The  simplest  common  sense  should 
suffice  to  show  us  that  the  prescience  of  God  enables 
him  to  foresee  that,  among  the  number  of  those 
whom  he  creates  simple,  ignorant,  fallible,  and  gifted 
with  free-will,  there  will  always  be  some  who  yield  to 
their  weakness,  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn 
aside  by  the  pride  which  results  from  ignorance,  and 
leads  to  presumption,  selfishness,  and  envy ;  and  who 
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will  fall  ”  because  they  misuse  their  free-will.  But 
is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  God,  the  perfect  type  of 
all  perfection,  the  absolute  and  eternal  justice,  creates 
fallible  creatures  for  the  ex'press  jpurpose  of  making 
them  acquire  strength  in  the  pain  of  material  trials  ? 

• — that  he  creates  them  innocent,  in  order  to  teach 
them  the  practice  of  innocence  through  the  murders, 
the  butcheries,  the  basenesses,  and  innumerable  vices 
of  the  primitive  human  incarnations  ? — vices  that 
must,  in  that  case,  have  been  implanted  purposely  in 
the  creature  as  it  issued  from  the  creative  hand,  and 
so  deeply,  that  thousands  of  ages  of  suffering  fail  to 
root  them  out.  For  even  now,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
new  day,  how  many  are  the  horrors  that  still  afflict 
humanity  ! 

“  According  to  this  view,  God  must  be  supposed, 
in  giving  free-will  to  the  spirit,  to  have  made  it  a 
condition  of  this  gift,  that  the  spirit’s  free-will  should 
be  subjected  to  a  uniform  law,  the  law  of  sin ;  and  to 
have  subjected  both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  spirit 
to  the  same  torture  (human  incarnation) — the  spirit 
who,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  and  innocence,  follows 
with  docility  the  teachings  of  the  guides  charged  to 
lead  and  to  develope  it  in  the  path  of  progress  ;  and 
the  spirit  who,  indocile,  proud,  presumptuous,  selfish, 
envious,  and  rebellious,  has  misused  its  free-will,  and 
has  thus  ‘  fallen  ’  from  its  pristine  innocence. 

^^No;  God  is  great,  just,  kind,  paternal.  His 
children  are  born  to  life,  with  innocent  hearts  ;  they 
are  endowed  with  freedom  of  choice  and  of  action ; 
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they  misuse  this  freedom  almost  always,  because  God 
leaves  to  each  spirit  the  use  of  its  free-will.  It  is 
then  that  the  spirit  chooses  its  own  path  ;  then,  but 
then  only,  that  it  incurs  the  consequences  of  its 
choice. 

“  The  prescience  of  God  has  enabled  him  to  foresee, 
for  all  eternity,  that  nothing  will  ever  be  lacking  to 
the  general  harmony,  that  there  will  always  be  spirits 
whose  failure  in  the  fluidic  life  will  furnish  the 
population  of  the  worlds  created  by  him  to  serve  as 
the  sphere  of  expiation  and  progress  for  those  who 
‘  fall  ’  to  their  level,  and  who  will  work  out  their  own 
amelioration  and  that  of  those  worlds ;  and  also  to 
foresee,  in  like  manner,  that  there  will  always  be 
spirits  whose  steady  and  gradual  progress  in  the 
fluidic  life,  will  furnish  the  population  of  the  fluidic 
worlds  appropriated  to  the  intelligences  who  will 
inhabit  them,  and  in  which  they  will  continue  to 
progress  in  the  fluidic  state. 

“  All  of  them,  pure,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
ignorance,  equally  submitted  to  the  spirits  charged  to 
lead  and  to  develope  them,  possess  freedom  of  action, 
and  may  thus  advance  in  the  fluidic  world,  and 
gradually  arrive  at  the  state  of  perfection  ;  doing  like 
the  scholar  who,  constantly  docile  and  attentive  to 
the  voice  and  counsels,  and  the  lessons  of  his  masters, 
follows  the  regular  course  of  the  classes,  and  succeeds 
in  obtaining  his  degrees.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  do  like  the  scholar  who,  indocile,  disobedient, 
and  rebellious,  incurs  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  and  is 
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sent  away  to  a  penitentiary  school,  where  he  will  be 
compelled  to  follow,  in  another  sphere,  and  under 
other  conditions,  the  course  of  his  classes ;  and 
will  also  succeed,  sooner  or  later,  in  taking  his 
degrees. 

“  A  great  number  of  spirits  ^  fall,’  for  nearly  all 
mis-use  their  free-will ;  a  few  docile  to  the  higher 
spirits  charged  to  lead  and  to  develope  them,  follow 
steadily  the  path  which  is  pointed  out  to  them. 
Those  who  fall,  undergo  a  punishment  which  they 
need  not  have  incurred,  and  which  they  might  have 
avoided ;  they  are  subjected  to  human  incarnation, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  culpability,  and  in 
the  conditions  appropriate  to  their  needs  of  expiation, 
and  of  progress,  either  in  primitive  planets,  or  in 
other  worlds  more  advanced.  The  spirits  who,  docile 
to  the  guides  charged  to  lead  and  to  conduct  them,  do 
not  fail  in  the  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
continue  to  progress  in  the  fluidic  state.  The  spirits 
who  fail,  and  those  who  remain  pure,  work  out 
their  advancement  by  their  intelligence  and  activity, 
and  accomplish  their  providentially  allotted  tasks, 
in  the  grand  unity  of  the  creation  in  which 
there  is  reciprocity  and  solidarity  of  all  spirits, 
in  view  of  the  general  aim  which  is  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  each  spirit  towards  God,  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  progress  through  wisdom,  science, 
and  love. 

“  The  spirits  who  fail,  exert  their  activity  and  their 
intelligence  in  the  state  of  incarnation.  They  have 
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not  only  to  provide  for  their  life,  and  well-being, 
thereby  ameliorating  the  material  condition  of  the 
worlds  they  inhabit,  which  is  the  material  portion  of 
their  mission  ;  but  they  also  have  to  work  out  their 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  and  as  they 
progress  themselves,  to  aid  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  less  advanced  humanities  that 
people  the  material  globes. 

“  To  material  incarnation,  as  a  chastisement  neces¬ 
sary  to  expiation  and  progress,  succeed  incarnations 
in  progressively  higher  and  higher  worlds,  and  of  a 
character  less  and  less  material  (for  matter  ever 
follows  the  progress  of  spirit),  becoming  more  and 
more  fluidic  ;  until  the  spirit  (through  the  elevation 
it  has  acquired,  disengaged  from  all  contact  with 
flesh),  returns  to  the  higher  regions  of  existence, 
passing  through  successive  strata  of  air  and  of  worlds, 
learning  on  the  one  hand,  and  instructing  on  the 
other.” 

As  we  have  seen,  then,  the  soul  will  always  find 
itself  brought,  by  means  of  its  perisprit,  or  magnetic 
body,  into  conjunction  with  matter  of  a  degree  of 
etheriality  corresponding  to  its  degree  of  purity ;  and 
therefore  after  its  “  fall,”  and  consequent  incarnation, 
it  will  always  be  provided,  through  perispritic  attrac¬ 
tion,  with  a  material  body  in  exact  harmony  with  its 
state.  Every  soul,  whether  high  or  low,  at  all  stages 
of  its  career,  accretes  its  appropriate  body,  both 
during  its  brief  sojourns  in  flesh,  and  during  its  much 
longer  sojourns  in  the  spirit  zone  of  the  planet,  in 
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which  it  finds  itself  after  the  falling  away  of  the 
material  body  which  we  call  death. ^ 

We  are  told  that  the  worlds  in  the  universe  are 
infinitely  numerous ;  that  their  multiplicity  would 
bewilder  us  ;  nothing  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  present  intelligence  could  give  us  an  idea 
of  their  number  ;  and  that  these  worlds  are  at 
different  degrees  of  advancement.  Some  only 
just  emerging  from  the  incandescent  stage  of 
formation  through  which  our  planet  has  passed, 
others  at  the  degree  of  advancement  at  which  our 
planet  now  is.  Some  are  already  so  much  more 
purified,  and  so  much  further  advanced,  that  they 
may  be  called  semi-fiuidic  ;  as  Jupiter  is  supposed  to 
be,  in  which,  could  we  transport  ourselves  to  it,  we 
should  find  that  what  is  perfectly  tangible  and  solid 
for  its  inhabitants,  would  be  like  pure  spirit  to  our 
coarse  and  heavy  organs,  which  would  probably 
only  perceive  light  more  or  less  intensified.  We 
should  require  their  more  perfect  and  subtile 
perceptions  to  discern  what  to  them  is  perfectly 
solid  matter. 

Roustaing,  says  in  Les  Qvbatre  Evangiles,  ‘‘  By 
way  of  giving  you,  relative  to  the  fluidic  bodies  of 
the  higher  planets,  a  comparison  based  on  a  form  of 
matter  which,  under  your  own  observation,  may 

*  Those  who  would  wish  to  study  the  nature’ of  the  spirit  life 
of  our  planet,  will  find  a  most  interesting  account  of  it  in  the 
works  of  the  late  Allan  Kardec,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Miss  Anna  Blackwell  and  others,  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs 
Triibner  &  Co. 
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change  its  nature  (though  all  comparison  between  the 
things  of  your  earth,  and  those  of  higher  worlds  are 
necessarily  defective),  we  will  liken  the  human  body 
of  your  earth  to  water,  which  seems  to  your  eyes  to 
be  compact,  and  the  bodies — also  human — of  certain 
other  planets,  to  vapour ;  the  latter  being  none  the 
less  water,  but  arrived  at  a  state  which  allows  of  its 
rising  into  the  air,  and  blending  with  the  atmosphere, 
instead  of  remaining  massive  upon  a  fixed  basis.  In 
the  successively  higher  incarnations  which  follow 
those  accomplished  on  your  earth,  the  body  loses, 
little  by  little,  its  density,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  capable  of  rising  through  the  air.  The  feet  are 
no  longer  ri vetted  to  the  ground,  and  an  upright 
position  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  The  regions 
occupied  by  these  various  planets,  are  provided  with 
an  atmosphere  appropriated  to  the  needs  of  each  ; 
and  as  the  water  of  the  sea,  having  a  greater  density 
than  that  of  rivers,  affords  a  stronger  support  to  the 
bodies  confided  to  it,  so  the  air  of  those  regions  has  a 
density  greater  than  that  of  bodies  of  the  mortals  by 
whom  they  are  inhabited.’" 

Incarnation,  then,  in  a  material  body,  is  the  natural 
result,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  penalty  for  the 
spirit’s  lapse  from  innocence  and  purity, — it  sinks 
again  to  animality,  though  no  longer  to  the  lower 
animal  forms,  which  it  has  quitted  for  ever  ;  but  to  the 
imprisonment  in  a  material  body,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  possible  to  that  of  the  animals,  without 
possessing  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  these,  which  is 
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to  be  bappy  and  contented  in  the  perfect  completeness 
of  their  degree  and  kind — obtaining  their  food  with¬ 
out  forethought  or  anxiety ;  and  their  clothing,  by  its 
spontaneous  and  natural  growth. 

The  purgatorial  and  abnormal  character  of  human 
existence  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  the  contrast  it 
offers  in  both  these  respects  to  that  of  all  the  lower 
reigns,  the  members  of  which,  like  the  example  given 
for  our  imitation  by  our  greatest  teacher,  are  each  and 
all  arrayed  like  the  lilies  of  the  fieldf  in  a  glory 
surpassing  that  of  Solomon,  although  they  neither 
''toil  nor  sioinf  and  are  fed  like  "  the  fowls  of  the 
airf  although  they  neither  sow  nor  reap.” 

That  this  beautiful  parable  would  be  an  absurdity, 
and  a  mockery,  is  also  evident,  unless  Christ  had 
intended  to  spur  us  on  towards  a  return  to  that  pure 
spiritual  state  from  which  we  have  fallen  ;  and  in 
which  we  shall  again  find  ourselves  in  spontaneous 
possession  of  all  the  elements  of  our  pre-personal  life, 
and  shall  wrap  ourselves  with  “  light  as  with  a  gar¬ 
ment  f  and  adorn  ourselves  at  pleasure,  as  do  the 
pure  spiritual  inhabitants  of  the  fluidic  worlds,  with 
spontaneous  and  beautiful  raiment,  luminous,  resplen¬ 
dent,  or  glorious,  as  the  correspondential  expression  of 
our  mental  and  moral  advancement — and  find  in  the 
ether  that  surrounds  us,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
the  sustenance  and  well-being  of  the  higher  order  of 
bodies,  proper  to  that  higher  degree.  (See  Note  as 
Appendix  to  Letters.) 

Without  this  explanation,  the  parable  would  be 
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totally  inapplicable  to  human  life,  for  Christ  did  not 
mean  to  counsel  us  to  return  to  the  life  of  any 
lower  reign,  in  which,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  "we  should  be  arrayed  in  robes 
of  spontaneous  loveliness  ;  as  he  could  not  have  meant 
us  to  relax  our  necessary  efforts  to  obtain  our  daily 
bread,  and  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
families ;  for  it  will  only  become  our  lawful  privilege 
to  do  so,  when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  magnificence  and  fulness  of  that  glorious 
reign,  in  which,  freed  from  these  material  cares  and 
’  anxieties  that  are  now  our  portion,  we  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  glorious  aims  and 
avocations  of  an  existence  in  which  material  needs 
and  selfish  interests  have  no  place. 

Another  proof  of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  as  far  as 
raiment  is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestive 
allegory  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  the  immediate 
result  attendant  upon  the  wrong-doing  of  the  guilty 
pair,  being  the  invention  of  substituted  garments, 
borrowed  from  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  degrees, 
and  subsequent  invention  of  the  art  of  clothing  by 
which  man  has  pressed  into  his  service,  even  the  still 
lower  mineral  reign,  to  colour  liis  borrowed  raiment, 
and  to  lend  him  the  bright  radiance  of  its  gem  and 
stone  to  glitter  on  his  breast,  and  vie  with  the  pale 
glistening  pearl  which  he  has  wrenched  from  the  de¬ 
spised  Mollusque  in  the  ocean  s  depths  ;  thus  borrow¬ 
ing  all  the  naturally  acquired  garments  of  the  lower 
reigns  in  order  to  supply  this  material  deficiency. 
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Until  man  can  rise 
To  his  own  bright  skies, 

And  wear  the  clothes  he  wishes, 

He’ll  his  littleness  deck 
In  the  gaudy  wreck, 

Of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes. 

Mari’s  mental  and  moral  superiority  to  tire  other 
animals  is  very  apparent,  whilst  the  inferiority  of  his 
condition  is  equally  evident  to  the  serious  observer, 
which  would  lead  him  to  conclude,  even  without  the 
aid  of  a  Revelation,”  that  the  human  race  does  not 
constitute  a  normal  and  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  material  development,  and  that  man’s  vast 
superiority  can  only  be  the  heritage  of  some  far 
higher  phase  of  development  already  attained  and 
lost  by  him,  in  some  higher  realm  of  existence  ;  for  it 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  infinite  love  and 
wisdom  of  the  all-merciful  Creator  who  has  provided 
so  bountifully  for  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  to  have  placed  the  noblest  and  highest 
work  of  his  creation  in  a  far  less  harmonious  condi¬ 
tion  than  he  has  done  the  lower  reigns,  whose 
material  conditions  fully  satisfy  their  every  need, 
everything  being  prepared  for  them.  Whereas,  mai’ 
can  only  maintain  his  existence  by  waging  war  witl 
the  elements,  without  habitation,  food,  or  clothing, 
but  what  he  must  labour  hard  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  offspring,  by  constant  battle  with  all  the 
natural  conditions,  for  all  are  hostile  to  him — the 
animals  would  devour  him,  the  vegetation,  if  left  to 
its  natural  growth,  would  overwhelm  him,  and  the 
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very  soil  which  affords  them  habitation,  and  food 
in  abundance,  must  be  tilled  by  him,  before  it 
will  produce  him  wherewith  to  make  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

And  yet  man  has  requirements  vastly  larger  and 
more  imperative  than  theirs,  which  he  has  to  provide 
for  himself  slowly  and  laboriously,  out  of  this  vast 
chaos  of  hostile  forces,  and  no  matter  how  hard  he 
works,  or  how  much  he  may  improve  the  conditions 
of  his  life,  he  is  never  satisfied  with  it  ;  his  aspirations 
ever  tend  beyond  his  present  attainment,  each  new 
comfort  or  convenience  he  provides  for  himself 
awakens  his  desires,  and  sharpens  his  faculties  of 
invention,  each  new  discovery  stimulates  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  he  is  ever  striving  after  an  ideal 
perfection  that  he  never  attains,  for  he  is  ever  seek¬ 
ing  for  something  beyond  and  out  of  his  present 
capabilities. 

No,  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  evidently  right ;  every¬ 
thing  combines  to  prove  that  man  is  in  a  fallen  state, 
that  he  is  not  in  his  proper  element  on  a  material 
earth,  in  the  human  form  ;  that  it  is  an  abnormal 
condition,  in  which  everything  is  against  him.  He 
is  undergoing  a  repetition  of  animal  life,  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  outward  circumstances  far  less  favourable, 
and  3^et  endowed  with  far  vaster  faculties  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  only  render  those  circumstances  still 
more  repellant,  and  still  harder  to  endure,  than  when 
in  the  innocent  ignorance  of  simple  instinct,  which 
was  the  happy  sphere  of  his  pre-personal  stage  of 
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development,  he  had  neither  memory,  apprehension, 
nor  regret. 

Man  is,  indeed,  a  grand  noble  spirit  in  whom  are 
the  germs  of  endless  advancement ;  but  he  is  chained 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  gravitation  of  his  material 
body — his  free  soul  is  imprisoned  in  massive  walls 
of  flesh  and  bone,  which  also  conflne  him  to  the 
earth,  and  fetter  down  his  spirit  to  a  material 
sphere,  from  which  nothing  but  death  will  set  him 
free. 

Death  !  upon  whom,  in  his  ignorance  and  appre¬ 
hension,  he  looks  with  fear  and  horror  !  Death,  the 
only  liberator  !  For  who  has  not  felt  the  weight  of 
this  prison-house  of  flesh,  which  binds  us  to  the  earth 
from  which  we  would  so  naturally  rise  and  soar,  as 
our  thought  still  can  do,  to  brighter  regions,  quicker 
than  the  electric  spark  by  which  we  communicate 
with  the  antipodes, — for,  with  all  its  swiftness,  how 
poor  it  still  is,  contrasted  with  the  flash  of  thought  ! 
From  this  to  the  remotest  star  is  but  the  flight  of  a 
second.  Thought  is  still  unconflned  by  any  of  the 
laws  that  fetter  our  material  form,  and  it  can  spring 
aloft  and  soar  away  to  the  remotest  regions,  as  our 
spirit  will  one  day  do,  when  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
a  material  body.  Once  let  it  undergo  the  discipline 
intended,  and  do  the  work  of  expiation  and  puriflca- 
tion  required  to  fit  it  again  for  more  fluidic  and 
etherial  spheres,  and  it  obtains  its  freedom,  never 
again  to  be  brought  into  a  material  external  envelope 
or  body,  which,  understand,  it  has  accreted  through  its 
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own  lapse  from  purity  and  consequent  ''  fall  ”  within 
the  magnetic  influence  of  materiality. 

Once  brought  under  that  stern  necessity,  once 
become  an  Adam,  or  child  of  earth,  then — to  use  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus, — unless  a  man  is  born 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is  not  whether  he  will,  or  whether  he  will  not, 
but  that  the  established  law  of  God  is  the  law  of 
'^Q-generation. 

Probably,  if  we  were  consulted  about  it,  few  of  us 
would  wish  to  return  again  to  earth,  to  commence 
life  over  again,  with  all  its  up-hill  work,  and  all  the 
cares  and  sorrows  that  generallj^  attend  a  man  from 
his  birth  to  the  grave,  for  as  it  was  said  of  yore,  man 
is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  but  out 
of  much  purifying,  the  metal  comes  out  the  purer. 
However,  we  are  not  consulted  in  the  matter  ;  if  such 
is  the  order  established  by  the  Creator,  the  creature 
must  submit  to  it,  and  go  through  it  as  he  does 
through  every  other  phase  of  his  existence,  without  a 
murmur,  as  we  have  already  done  through  so  many 
other  earth  lives,  before  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  now  are.  And,  moreover,  saj^  what  we 
will  about  it,  the  law  of  re-incarnation  is  not  so 
alarming  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight.  Is  it  not 
infinitely  preferable  to  undergo  another  earth  life, 
even  if  the  lowest,  and  the  humblest,  and  to  have 
this  chance  of  expiating  our  faults,  under  the  bright 
sun  of  heaven,  surrounded  by  human  love,  (for,  by 
the  kind  providence  of  God,  the  very  meanest  of 
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human  beings  has  some  one  to  love,  and  some  one 
who  loves  him,)  than  to  expiate  his  faults  amidst  the 
supposed  burning  fires  of  hell,  surrounded  by  the 
orthodox  devil  and  his  angels,  who,  according  to 
general  belief,  are  demons  who  are  to  torture  us  for 
ever  and  ever  ?  Such  a  punishment  is  supposed  to  be 
everlasting, — it  is  therefore  not  meant  to  improve  us, 
but  to  punish  for  ever  and  ever  ;  but  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Christ  was  to  “  forgive  our  enemies  until 
seventy  times  seven,”  and  to  pray  for  forgiveness 
according  as  we  have  forgiven  those  who  trespass 
against  us  ;  ”  and  he  also  said  of  those  whom  thou 
had  given  me,  I  have  not  lost  one.”  We  may  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  he  gives  them  as  many  opportunities 
as  they  can  require  for  repentance,  expiation,  and 
improvement ;  and  to  those  who  shrink  so  much  from 
returning  to  all  the  weariness  and  hardships  of  an  earth 
life,  I  would  say  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  elevate 
themselves  too  high  in  their  present  state,  ever  to  fear 
a  necessity  of  returning  to  it.  But  let  them  seriously 
ask  themselves  the  question  whether  they  would  not 
sooner  go  through  a  hundred  earth  lives,  were  they 
necessary  for  their  purification,  than  suffer  torments 
everlasting,  which  is  the  alternative  held  out  to 
them  by  their  creeds  ? 

There  is  a  feeling,  or  innate  knowledge,  in  the 
human  mind,  that  all  does  not  end  here.  If,  then, 
they  believe  in  an  hereafter,  they  cannot  think  it  will 
be  the  same  for  all  ;  for  if  the  wicked  would  be  as 
happy  as  the  just,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
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vice,  and  to  the  gratification  of  those  evil  passions, 
which,  we  all  admit,  we  are  in  this  world  to  control, 
and  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  from  our  natures ; 
besides,  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  pure  heaven  we 
long  for,  where  all  is  at  last  joy  and  peace,  could  be 
a  place  where  sin  and  wrath  and  strife — pride,  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice — could  enter.  It  would  then  no 
longer  be  the  heaven  of  our  dreams.  We  must  then 
admit  that  the  future  state  cannot  be  the  same  for  all, 
or  what  would  be  the  use  of  striving  after  goodness  ? 
We  might  as  well  give  free  rein  to  all  our  evil 
passions,  and  indulge  all  desires,  even  to  the  injury 
of  our  neighbours.  We  know  that  this  future  will 
be  happy,  or  not,  according  to  our  lives  in  the  flesh  ; 
but  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  these  are  perfect. 
Strive  as  we  will,  we  shall  always  see  some  whom  we 
must  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  better  than  we 
are ;  and  yet  we  cannot  exactly  see  that  we  merit 
eternal  punishment.  Well,  then,  let  us  imagine  that 
some  one  were  to  say  to  us,  You  are  not  as  happy 
as  you  should  be,  whilst  you  see  others  more  advanced, 
and  happier.  Would  you  like  to  be  as  they  are  ?  ” 
You  would  naturally  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
although  fully  aware  of  all  your  short-comings  and 
imperfections,  you  could  not  see  your  way  to 
becoming  like  them  ;  but  supposing  that  person  were 
to  say  to  you, — “Well,  begin  your  life  over  again,  with 
your  present  experience ;  avoid  all  you  now  know  to 
be  evil,  and  strive  diligently  after  good,” — would  you 
hesitate  to  accept  the  offer,  or  to  follow  the  advice, 
II.  S 
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even  if  you  were  sure  beforehand  that  you  would 
have  to  go  through  great  trials  and  many  hardships  ? 
You  would  say,  It  will  soon  be  over ;  it  cannot  last 
for  ever,  and  then  my  happy  and  improved  state 
awaits  me,  which  will  repay  me  for  all.  Supposing 
even  that  any  one  offered  you  an  immense  fortune, 
which  you  could  obtain  by  a  few  days,  or  even  were 
it  by  a  whole  week,  of  abject  misery,  and  hard  work, 
would  you  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer?  You  work 
hard  for  days,  weeks,  years,  to  better  your  earthly 
condition,  to  obtain  a  little  competence,  which  may¬ 
be  snatched  away  from  you  in  a  moment  by  any 
accident,  and  which  you  are  sure  to  lose  at  death. 
Now,  what  is  a  whole  lifetime  of  work  compared  to 
an  eternity  of  happiness  ! 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  God  is  too  good  to 
require  us  to  go  through  another  trial — that  he  only 
requires  one  from  us.  Do  they  think  there  would  be 
more  goodness  in  condemning  a  man  to  an  eternity  of 
punishment  than  to  give  him  the  means  to  expiate 
and  amend  his  faults  ?  But,  as  I  have  said  before, 
God  does  not  ask  our  opinion  ;  it  is  either  one  of  his 
established  laws,  or  it  is  not.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  from  a  purely  philoso¬ 
phical  point  of  view. 

If  re-incarnation  is  only  an  idea  without  founda¬ 
tion,  it  is  plain  that  our  present  earth-life  is  the  only 
one,  and  that  a  new  soul  is  created  at  the  birth  of 
every  individual  who  comes  into  the  world.  Here  I 
would  pause,  and  make  an  observation  and  an  inquiry. 
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The  souls  that  are  sent  into  this  little  earth  alone, 
which  is  admitted  by  all  astronomers  to  be  one  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  unending  universe  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us,*  would  be  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  a 
minute.  For  this  calculation  I  have  taken  the  very 

*  The  bright  stars  that  we  see  in  the  firmament  are  suns ;  each 
one  is  surrounded  by  its  planetary  worlds.  Immeasurable  dis¬ 
tances  separate  those  solar  systems  from  our  own,  and  from  one 
another — distances  for  which  the  human  intellect  has  invented 
no  numbers.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  inexpressible  space  that 
separates  these  suns  from  one  another,  their  number  is  so  immense, 
that  it  also  surpasses  all  our  means  of  enumeration.  Thought, 
could  it  conceive,  could  not  express  the  vast  number  of  solar 
systems  which  exist  in  the  universe,  any  more  than  it  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  distances  which  separate  one  from  the  other.  Paralysed 
and  confounded  before  this  infinite  multitude  that  no  human 
language  can  express,  it  will  only  be  able  to  admire  the  indescrib¬ 
able  marvel  in  paralysed  silence.  Were  it  to  transport  itself  for 
years,  ages,  myriads  of  periods,  through  the  far-off  realms  of  this 
boundless  ocean,  space  and  yet  more  space,  worlds  and  yet  more 
worlds,  for  ever  and  for  ever  will  meet  its  bewildered  sight ; 
heaven  will  succeed  to  heaven,  sphere  to  sphere,  one  populated 
desert  to  another,  one  immensity  to  another  immensity ;  and  then — 
after  having  travelled  without  ceasing  during  endless  ages,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  which  beggars  the  lightning’s  flash,  were 
the  soul’s  flight  to  be  eternal — passing  all  the  limits  possible  for 
human  imagination  to  conceive — even  then,  the  infinity  of  space 
would  still  remain  unexplored  before  it,  undiminished  by  the 
incalculable  distances  it  had  travelled  in  the  eternity  of  its  flight’s 
duration  ;  for  the  infinitude  of  space  would  succeed  to  the  infini¬ 
tude  of  time,  without  any  limitation  ;  and  then  the  soul,  overcome 
with  immensity,  finding  itself  only  on  the  threshold  of  infinite 
creation,  would  sink  down  overpowered  before  having  yet  taken 
a  single  step  in  space !  Yes,  human  imagination  would  stay  its 
flight,  palpitating,  fainting,  oppressed,  utterly  overcome  and  over¬ 
whelmed  !  Only  He  who  has  called  them  into  existence,  and  who 
holds  them,  each  one  in  its  appointed  place,  can  measure  their 
distances,  or  count  their  myriad  lights  ! 
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lowest  statistical  basis,  that  of  France,  and  applied  it 
to  the  population  of  the  globe,  over  1800  millions, 
and  the  result,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  seventy-two 
a  minute.  The  births  in  China  alone,  where  the 
population  is  500  millions,  are  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  a  minute  I  What,  then,  must  the 
creation  of  new  souls  amount  to  every  minute,  for 
the  myriads,  and  myriads  upon  myriads,  of  worlds 
without  end,  because  God's  universe,  like  himself, 
is  Infinite,  or  without  end.  Certainly  my  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  answered  by  another,  that  God's  powers 
of  creation  are  infinite.  I  cannot  deny  this ;  but  I 
would  only  suggest  the  idea  of  the  improbability  of  this 
incessant  creation,  considering  that  each  soul  is  to  last 
for  ever.  Is  it  not  more  probable  it  should  for  ever 
continue  to  go  to  the  Father  through  those  worlds,  and 
thus  ascend  by  degrees  through  the  “many  mansions" 
in  His  kingdom  to  those  more  brilliant  habitations 
prepared  for  those  who  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  hard  necessity  of  material  existences  !  So  much 
for  my  observation  ;  now  for  my  inquiry. 

If  a  new  soul  is  created  at  the  birth  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  where  would  be  the  justice  of  punishing  that 
innocent  soul,  fresh  from  the  pure  source  of  the 
Creative  Power,  for  a  sin  committed  by  a  first  man, 
with  whom  he  can  have  no  tie  of  afiinity  or  kindred 
whatever  ? 

I  will  now  continue  my  argument.  If  there  is  only 
one  material  existence,  a  new  soul  must  be  created 
for  every  one  that  comes  into  this  world,  and  into 
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the  others  of  the  universe,  at  the  enormous  rate 
before  mentioned.  And  the  creator  of  the  Universe 
is  also  engaged  in  watching  over  his  creation,  and  his 
creatures,  in  the  minutest  particular,  as  Omnipresent, 
and  Omniscient,  and  is  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
creating  souls,  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  collective 
pulsations  a  minute,  of  those  creatures  already  in 
existence  throughout  the  Universe ;  or,  if  to  avoid  this 
improbability,  we  admit  the  priority  of  the  soul,  then 
the  question  comes  to  be — what  that  soul  was  before 
its  advent  on  this  earth,  and  whether  its  previous 
state  did  not  amount  to  an  existence  of  some  kind. 
There  is  no  alternative,  no  middle  course,  either  the 
soul  existed  or  it  did  not  exist  before  the  body.  If 
it  existed,  what  was  its  state  ?  It  must  have  been  a 
conscious  existence,  because  an  unconscious  state 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  non-existence. 

You,  dear  friends,  who  have  followed  me  through 
the  previous  letters,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  you  a  slight  idea  of  the  grand  view  now  being 
revealed  to  mankind,  of  the  plan  and  purposes  of 
creation,  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  precedence  and 
antecedents  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  slow  and  sure 
education  it  has  undergone  through  all  the  lower 
reigns,  from  the  nebulous,  through  the  gaseous,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  forms,  or  moulds  ;  and  of  its 
subsequent  fall  from  the  bright  fluidic  quasi- 
heavenly  state  to  which  it  had  been  appointed 
(assigned)  on  attaining  its  individualisation  in  its 
permanent  perisprit,  (or  spiritual  body)  from  the 
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educated  spirit  mass,  of  which  it  had  once  formed  a 
part.  You  know  that,  according  to  this  most 
sublime  and  exalted  view  of  creation  ever  yet  vouch¬ 
safed  to  our  planet,  the  fall  of  each  individual 
spirit  to  a  material  earth  has  been  brought  about 
entirely  by  its  own  fault,  and  by  its  tendency  to 
return  to  animality,  or  the  material  spheres  of  its 
earlier  elaboration  and  education,  and  the  consequent 
mis-use  it  has  made  of  its  newly  acquired  free*will. 
You  know  that  the  spirit  (each  individual  spirit), 
that  comes  to  this  earth,  clothing  itself  with  a  material 
body,  through  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  forces,  to 
whose  control  it  has  again  become  subject  through  its 
fall,  is  a  fallen  spirit,  that  it  has  fallen  from  a  higher, 
purer,  more  fluidic  state,  in  which  the  rest  of  its  pro¬ 
gressive  education  towards  perfection  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy.  You  know,  from  w^hat  I  have 
stated  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  that  that  material 
body  is  the  exact  outward  expression  of  its  inward 
and  spiritual  state — and  that  each  spirit,  on  coming 
to  the  earth  in  the  human  form,  is  a  fallen  spirit,  not 
because  a  first  Adam  fell,  but  because  Adam  (or  child 
of  earth)  is  the  generic  name  under  which  it  is  now 
classed — and  that  it  is  its  own  individual  fall,  its  own 
individual  sin,  that  brings  it  again,  by  the  weight  of 
its  own  material  and  earthly  inclinations,  to  live  again 
on  earth,  to  toil  and  to  till,  and  by  the  sweat  of  its 
brow  to  work  its  way  up  again  to  that  brighter  state, 
that  allegorical  Garden  of  Eden,  it  has  so  wilfully 
quitted. 
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My  argument,  therefore,  dear  friends,  is  almost 
useless,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned ;  but  still,  as  it 
must  confirm  you  still  more  in  the  truth  of  the 
sublime  view  I  am  endeavouring  to  elucidate,  I  will 
continue  it  from  the  point  where  I  left  off. 

We  are  supposing,  then,  that  the  soul  comes  into 
being  for  the  first  time  with  the  body.  I  would 
then  be  glad  to  understand  the  following  questions. 
Why  does  the  soul  show  such  decided  aptitudes  and 
inclinations,  often  quite  independent  of  either  its 
position,  or  its  education?  From  whence  is  derived 
the  extraordinary  talent  and  ability  some  children 
evince  from  the  earliest  age  for  some  particular 
science  or  art,  to  which  other  children  in  the  same 
family  are  quite  indifferent  all  their  lives  ?  How  is 
it  that  some  children  have  precocious  instincts  of 
virtue  or  vices,  innate  sentiments  of  dignity,  or  of 
meanness,  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  sphere 
in  which  they  are  born  ?  Why  is  it  that  some  men, 
apart  from  their  education,  are  more  advanced,  have 
more  talent,  more  genius  than  others  ? 

Why  are  there  savage  nations  as  well  as  civilized 
men?  Would  it  be  possible  to  take  one  of  these 
savages  and  to  educate  him  into  a  Newton  ?  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  the  Hottentot  is  of  an  inferior 
race,  but  is  the  Hottentot  a  man  or  is  he  not?  If  he 
is  a  human  being,  why  has  God  disinherited  him  from 
the  privileges  accorded  to  other  races  of  men  ?  If  he 
is  not  a  man,  why  try  to  convert  him  to  Christianity  ? 

You  see  our  grand  views  are  more  noble  than  those 
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narrow  ones.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  different  kinds  of  men,  but  that  they  are  more  or 
less  advanced,  and  are  all  equally  susceptible  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Is  not  this  more  in  accordance  with  the  good¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  God  ? 

It  would  be  both  monstrous  and  immoral  to  say 
that  our  inclinations  to  vice  or  to  virtue,  our  talents 
or  our  mediocrity,  depend  upon  our  material  organism, 
for  man  would  then  be  but  a  machine ;  he  would  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  his  acts,  for  he  could  lay  all 
the  blame  upon  his  material  organism.  If  God  has 
made  all  equal,  which  one  would  naturally  expect 
from  his  justice  and  impartiality,  then  why  is  one  a 
Newton  and  the  other  a  Hottentot,  both  havinor  been 
born  on  the  very  same  day? 

With  the  help  of  our  wise  and  beautiful  new  un¬ 
veiling  of  truth,  all  is  satisfactorily  explained.  Men 
bring  with  them  at  their  birth  the  intuition  of  all 
they  have  learned  during  the  progress  of  their  succes¬ 
sive  existences,  and  they  are  more  or  less  advanced 
according  to  the  number  of  those  existences,  and  the 
uses  they  have  made  of  them. 

According  to  the  state  of  its  progression  and  ad¬ 
vancement  will  also  be  the  centre  to  which  the  spirit 
is  appointed  on  his  reincarnation,  or  resurrection  in 
the  flesh,  which  was  formerly  understood  to  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  since  known  to  be  a  chemical 
impossibility.  Our  Newton  will  not  reappear  amongst 
the  Hottentots,  for  then  his  genius  would  be  utterly 
wasted,  and  the  purpose  of  his  existence  also,  because 
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he  would  then  neither  benefit  others,  nor  advance 
himself.  Neither  will  the  low  uneducated  savage 
spirit  be  born  in  a  civilised  nation  ;  when  he  is,  he 
only  goes  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  criminals  who 
satisfy  their  evil  inclinations  by  the  murder  and  but¬ 
chery  of  some  half  dozen  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  it 
is  probable  that  had  they  been  totally  debarred  from 
the  advantages  of  being  born  in  a  civilised  centre, 
they  would  not  only  have  killed  but  also  have  eaten 
their  victims — for  the  propensity  to  murder  itself,  is 
but  a  reminiscence  of  their  former  animal  state,  in 
which,  perhaps,  some  larger  dose  of  the  tiger  nature  has 
predominated.  In  another  earth  life  they  will  not  be 
wholesale  murderers,  because  they  will  have  suffered 
the  penalty,  paid  the  price  of  that  iniquity,  and  learnt 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  their  sin.  If  they  mur¬ 
der  at  all,  they  will  probably  have  but  one  victim, 
and  that  not  from  the  love  of  butchery,  not  from  their 
former  tiger  propensity,  but  from  the  gratification  of 
some  other  brutal  passion  still  existing  uneradicated 
from  their  nature,  which  they  will  again  have  to 
expiate  by  punishment  and  expiation,  until,  at  last, 
the  time  will  have  arrived  when  they  have  learnt  to 
look  upon  murder  with  horror,  and  would  recoil  from 
even  setting  foot  upon  a  worm. 

Thus  men  are  more  or  less  advanced  according  to 
the  number  of  existences  they  have  undergone  ;  just 
as  would  be  the  case  amongst  an  assemblage  of 
individuals  of  different  ages,  each  one  would  be  at  a 
different  stand-point,  according  to  the  number  of 
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years  he  had  lived  in  the  world.  Could  we  collect 
a  hundred  individuals  together,  from  the  child  of  one 
year  old,  to  the  aged  man  of  ninety,  and  throwing  a 
thick  veil  over  the  years  that  divide  them,  imagine, 
in  our  ignorance,  that  all  were  born  on  the  same  day, 
we  should  naturally  wonder  that  one  was  large, 
another  small  ;  one  old,  another  young ;  some 
instructed,  and  others  ignorant  ;  but  all  would  be 
explained — when,  upon  withdrawing  the  impeding 
veil,  we  found  that  some  were  mere  infants,  and  that 
others  had  lived  many  years. 

God  is  just,  and  would  not  make  some  of  his 
children  less  perfect  than  others  ;  but,  with  our  new 
revelation,  all  is  made  plain,  and  the  apparent 
injustices  that  we  behold  amongst  our  brethren  no 
longer  exist — we  thought  we  saw  them,  but  it  was 
only  because  we  saw  the  present,  and  could  not  look 
upon  the  past,  in  which  the  true  explanation  was  to 
be  found. 

Now,  having  seen  the  soul  in  its  past,  and  in  its 
present  state,  let  us  continue  our  argument  while  we 
examine  the  future  that  awaits  it. 

If  our  present  existence  is  alone  to  decide  our 
future  state,  what  will  be  the  respective  future 
positions  of  the  savage  and  the  civilised  man  ?  Will 
they  both  be  on  the  same  level,  or  will  one  have 
distanced  the  other  ?  Will  the  man  who  has  worked 
hard  all  his  life  to  improve  his  character  and  educa¬ 
tion,  still  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  man  who  has 
been  stationary,  and  is  therefore  his  inferior ;  not 
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because  he  has  been  idle,  but  because  he  has  neither 
had  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  improve  himself  ? 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  those  poor  unfortunates  to 
whom  the  light  of  education  and  morality  never 
came,  because  they  died  before  it  reached  them  ? 
Will  they  be  treated  as  reprobates  ?  If  not,  what 
have  they  done  to  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
ranks  as  the  others,  who  have  worked  hard  and 
improved  ?  And  what  will  be  the  fate  of  children 
who  die  before  they  have  done  either  good  or  evil  ? 
If  they  are  amongst  the  elect,  why  should  this 
favour  be  shown  to  them  who  have  done  nothino^  to 
deserve  it  ?  Why  should  they  be  spared  and 
exempted  from  the  trials  and  troubles  of  an  earth 
life  ?  Nothing  has  ever  yet  been  taught,  until  now, 
on  this  mystery,  that  can  by  any  means  satisfy  the 
inquiring  mind ;  the  explanations  which  the  churches 
have  endeavoured  to  give,  have  but  served  to  harden 
the  heart,  and  to  make  our  heavenly  Father  appear 
a  hard  master,  and  a  capricious  tyrant.  It  was, 
indeed,  time  that  our  beautiful  new  revelation  should 
appear  to  give  us  a  rational  explanation  of  such  seem¬ 
ing  mysteries,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  our 
God.  Not  but  what  the  solution  already  existed 
amongst  us.  Christ  had  declared,  unless  a  man  he 
horn  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
But  succeeding  ages  have  so  heaped  over  this  plain- 
spoken  truth,  with  theological  dogmas,  that  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  meant  a  sprinkling  of 
the  waters  of  baptism  on  the  forehead  of  a  new-born 
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babe — a  form,  an  outward  and  visible  ceremony, 
whicli  is  considered  to  contain  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  truth,  as  I  hope  to  convince  you 
in  my  next  letter  ;  when  I  will  also  endeavour,  by 
means  of  our  magnificent  new  revelation,  to  answer 
the  very  pertinent  questions  with  which,  on  account 
of  its  length,  I  must  now  conclude  this  ;  begging  you 
to  believe  me  your  very  sincere  friend.  M.  C. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  SIXTH  LEITER. 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  RE-INCARNATION. 

« 

“  Unless  a  man  is  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

My  Dear  Friends, — \ye  cannot  help  pausing, 
sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
life,  in  the  midst  of  its  cares  and  anxieties,  of  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows,  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  of 
what  it  all  means  ?  how  we  came  here  ?  why  we  are 
here  ?  and  w^hither  we  are  going  ?  Until  quite 
modern  times,  men  have  not  been  allowed  to  answer 
this  question  for  themselves ;  and  even  for  compara¬ 
tively  slight  differences  of  religious  opinions,  they 
have  been  sent  to  the  other  world  to  find  for  them¬ 
selves  the  solution  to  the  last  inquiry.  Those  who 
held  opposite  views  did  not  mourn  their  dreadful  fate 
any  the  more,  because  they  were  convinced  they  had 
gone  to  everlasting  torments.  This  cruel  doctrine 
did  not  make  human  beings  any  more  merciful 
towards  each  other,  for  they  consented  to  send  their 
fellow  creatures  to  eternal  perdition  just  the  same, 
by  depriving  them  of  their  earth  life,  the  only  one 
they  could  be  quite  sure  they  really  knew  anything 
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about — and  this,  merely  for  some  really  insignificant 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  some  point  of  doctrine 
of  the  very  same  creed — since  both  held  Christ  to  be 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  very  God,  of  very 
God.  No,  men  did  not  dare  to  think  for  themselves, 
a  short  time  ago,  the  penalty  was  too  enormous,  and 
it  was  better  to  take  their  creeds  ready-made,  and  to 
conform  to  them  without  question ;  they  were,  there¬ 
fore,  Catholics  or  Protestants,  according  to  the  country 
and  the  family  in  which  they  happened  to  be  born, 
religion  was  a  mere  question  of  geography.  It  is  a 
time-honoured  custom,  certainly,  and  has  lasted  even 
until  now,  for  the  great  majority  still  believe,  because 
their  fathers  believed  before  them,  and  the  last  thing 
men  find  it  easy  to  give  up,  are  the  earliest  lessons 
of  their  childhood — they  seem  to  have  grown  with 
our  growth,  and  to  have  strengthened  with  our 
strength.  To  many,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to 
endeavour  to  show  them  that  they  are  really  believ¬ 
ing  in  doctrines  of  the  most  conflicting  character ;  and 
that  truth  does  not  consist  in  its  having  been  the 
earliest  lesson  we  were  taught. 

Did  Christ  wish  us  to  be  contented  with  them, 
when  he  enjoined  us  so  often  to  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ?  ”  And  he  spoke  for  all  time,  because  we  shall 
always  read  the  lesson  therein,  according  to  the  light 
we  bring  to  read  it  with, — and  every  succeeding  age 
that  has  passed  since  it  was  written,  has  been  the 
means  of  lifting  higher  and  higher  the  veil  that  still 
covers  so  much  of  its  meaning.  That  veil  was  the 
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veil  of  ignorance — ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and 
of  the  universe,  his  creation  ;  hence  men’s  religious 
beliefs  have  ever  partaken  of  their  state  of  intellectual 
advancement.  The  fables  that  have  been  presented 
to  mankind  have  been  of  the  most  varied  description, 
and  of  the  most  childish  foundation,  because  invented 
in  times  when  men  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
children  in  intellect,  and  the  subsequent  elaboration 
of  systems  built  upon  these  foundations,  have  been  of 
the  rudest  kind  ;  many  of  them  can  only  be  likened 
to  heaps  of  rubbish,  which,  however  painful  it  may 
be  at  first  sight  to  those  who  have  long  cherished  the 
incongruous  heap,  as  a  legacy  from  their  dead  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  sooner  it  is  cleared  away  the  better,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  fiiture  generations,  otherwise 
the  heap  will  only  continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger, 
and  more  incongruous,  as  new  theories  are  built  upon 
it,  which,  though  certainly  more  presentable,  as  being 
founded  on  a  longer  and  more  careful  observation  of 
facts,  unless  they  can  stand  the  glare  of  the  meridian 
sun  of  the  future,  will  only  go  to  augment  the 
accumulation,  of  what,  to  our  successors,  will  seem  to 
be  a  still  larger  heap  of  rubbish,  except,  when  as  they 
search  it  bit  by  bit,  they  are  able  to  perceive  frag¬ 
ments  of  great  truths  here  and  there,  and  cleaning 
them  from  all  the  errors  which  surround  them,  are 
able  to  exhibit  them  again  as  shining  bits  of  the  one 
great  truth  which  is  destined  to  last  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Surely  such  searches  are  good,  and  should  be  made 
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from  time  to  time,  for  they  must  be  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  cleansing  and 
purifying  of  any  accumulation  of  material  rubbish- 
heap  is  good  for  the  bodily  health,  producing  as  it 
does,  a  purer  circulation  of  air. 

I  have  said  that  the  meridian  sun  of  truth  is  now 
commencing  to  shed  its  bright  effulgence  on  this 
planet ;  and  from  the  purity,  wisdom,  and  harmony, 
of  the  grand  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
some  idea  of,  in  the  preceding  letters,  I  think  you 
must  be  convinced  that  I  am  justified  in  calling  them 
such,  particularly  when  you  compare  these  magnificent 
theories,  either  in  part,  or  as  a  whole,  with  any  that 
have  ever  preceded  them. 

I  must  beg  of  you  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  glorious  new  views  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  you  a  slight  insight  (how  very  slight  it  is  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  when  you  examine  them  more 
deeply  for  yourselves,  and  see  what  an  interminable 
horizon  they  open  out  before  you),  are  not  a  mere 
theoretical  structure  built  up  and  elaborated  by  the 
brain  of  man.  Until  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
men’s  religious  creeds  have  been  based  upon  a  revela¬ 
tion  entirely  outside  of  themselves  ;  and  they  cannot 
have  forgotten  that  there  exists  a  solemn  promise 
held  out  to  them  by  the  same  authority,  that  “  the 
spirit  of  truth  should  come,  and  lead  them  into  all 
truth.” 

If  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  signs  of  the 
times,  we  may  safely  indulge  a  hope  that  that  blessed 
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time  is  now  dawning  npon  the  world,  that  is  to  usher 
in  that  spirit  of  truth  divested  of  still  more  folds  of 
the  cumbrous  veil  that  has  hitherto  shrouded  it,  than 
has  ever  yet  been  possible,  on  account  of  the  ignorance 
of  former  ages,  which  modern  science  and  discoveries 
have  so  much  helped  to  enlighten. 

Knowledge  has  indeed  increased,  and  with  help 
of  electric  wires  and  railroads,  may  be  said  to  run  to 
and  fro.  The  great  spread  of  modern  spiritualism  was 
certainly  predicted  also,  for  men  now  see  visions, 
and  maidens  dream  dreams.”  Christ  spoke  of  a 
blessed  time  wlien  “  He  would  create  a  new  heaven, 
and  a  new  earth,”  which  in  Scripture  was  always 
predicated  of  a  new  church  ;  when  he  said  now  is 
the  end  of  all  things,”  he  spoke  of  the  end  of  the 
visible  church.  At  this  day  there  is  surely  much 
need  of  a  further  removal  of  the  veil,  of  a  further 
revelation  of  Divine  truth,  for  men  are  more  than 
ever  divided  in  their  first  principles  of  belief ;  whether 
God  is  Trinity  or  Unity,  a  God  of  love,  or  of  wrath. 
The  falling  away  in  the  churches  seems  indeed  to  be 
verified  at  the  present  time,  for  the  old  established 
religions  shew  signs  of  tottering  at  their  ver}^  base  ; 
and  ‘^although  men’s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,” 
all  that  the  faithful  have  done,  and  are  doing  for 
their  re-establishment,  amounts  but  to  vain  endeavours 
to  patch  them  up  that  they  may  last  a  little  longer. 

However,  I  would  not  dwell  on  this  sore  subject, 
and  merely  point  it  out  in  passing  ;  I  would  not  sit 
and  weep  over  the  dying,  but  unfurl  my  bright 
II.  T 
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banner  over  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  future  ;  a 
view  of  which  has  been  granted  to  me  so  clearly  ;  its 
beauty,  wisdom,  and  harmony,  as  I  have  before  said, 
seem  to  have  filled  my  very  soul,  and  I  feel  bound  in 
gratitude  to  those  higher  powers,  who  have  thus  led 
me  on,  to  bear  witness  to  my  fellow-men  of  the  bright 
view  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  feel  is  destined  to 
light  the  future  of  our  planet.  For  this  reason,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  proclaim  this 
higher  view — to  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the  banner-bearers 
of  what,  I  feel  convinced,  is  destined  to  become  the 
new  religion  of  humanity,  the  religion  of  the  future. 

The  message  is  alike  to  all— to  Catholic ;  to  Pro¬ 
testant,  with  all  its  different  sects  ;  to  Unitarian,  to 
Free  Thinker — to  all  alike,  it  is  a  divine  revelation  of 
a  higher  truth  addressed  to  the  mind  of  man,  because 
the  time  has  now  come  when  man’s  mind  is  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  receive  it — the  fulness  of  time  predicted 
in  Scripture,  the  time  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,’'  when,  as  Christ  said,  “Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new.” 

With  this  motive,  I  am  about  to  publish  an  English 
translation  of  the  works  in  which  these  noble  views 
have  been  elucidated,  believing  they  will  bring  that 
hope  and  comfort  to  many  which  I  have  found  in 
them  ever  since  I  was  first  led  to  their  study,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  by  the  kind  guiding  spirits  who 
ever  surround  us,  each,  and  all.  Those  who  have  so 
nobly  undertaken  the  work  of  translation  are  equally 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  grand  views,  and  with 
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more  justice  may  be  called  the  real  Banner-bearers  of 
this  new  light  of  truth.  We  are  equally  convinced  of 
the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  new  Re-velation,  and 
are  all  working  for  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  same 
devotion  to  it,  animated  by  the  same  hope  that  it 
may  benefit  our  fellow-men,  those  whom  I  supposed 
but  now,  pausing  sometimes  in  the  battle  of  life,  to 
ask  themselves  what  it  all  means  ?  where  we  came 
from  ?  and  whither  we  are  going  ? 

In  my  last  letter  I  indulged  in  an  argument  as  to 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  soul ;  let  us  now 
continue  our  argument,  while  we  examine  the  future 
that  awaits  it. 

If  our  present  existence  is  alone  to  decide  our  future 
fate,  what  will  be  the  respective  positions  in  the  future 
of  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  ?  Will  they  both 
be  on  the  same  level  ?  or  will  one  have  distanced  the 
other  ?  Will  the  man  who  has  worked  hard  all  his 
life  to  improve  his  character  and  education,  still  be  on 
the  same  level  with  the  man  who  has  been  stationary, 
and  is  therefore  his  inferior — not  because  he  has  been 
idle,  but  because  he  has  neither  had  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  to  improve  himself?  What  will  be  the 
fate  of  those  poor  unfortunates  to  whom  the  light  of 
education  and  morality  never  came,  because  they  were 
called  away  before  it  reached  them ;  will  they  be 
treated  as  reprobates  ?  If  not,  what  have  they  done 
to  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  same  ranks  as  the 
others  who  have  worked  hard,  and  improved  ?  What 
will  be  the  fate  of  children  who  die  before  they  have 
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done  either  good  or  evil  ?  If  they  are  amongst  the 
elect,  why  should  this  favour  be  shown  to  them,  who 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it  ?  Why  should  they 
be  exempted  from  the  trials  and  troubles  of  an  earth- 
life  ? 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  a 
succession  of  earthly  existences  for  the  soul,  according 
to  the  plain  reading  of  the  words  of  Christ,  as  Nico- 
demus  understood  them,  and  then  all  the  seeming 
mysteries  and  incongruities  will  be  explained,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  will  be  made  apparent.  What  we 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  one  existence,  we 
work  out  in  another.  By  this  means  every  one  comes 
under  the  universal  law  of  progress ;  each  one  will  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  real  merits,  and  not  one 
will  eventually  be  excluded  from  the  Father’s  king¬ 
dom,  in  spite*  of  all  the  obstacles  and  the  difficulties 
he  may  meet  with  on  the  road. 

Christ’s  declaration  that  he  has  not  lost,  and  will 
not  lose,  one  of  those  that  were  given  to  him,  will  be 
verified  to  the  letter ;  for  I  never  lose  sight  of  the 
beautiful  new  revelation  that  has  been  granted  me  to 
see,  and  to  receive,  that  Christ  is  our  Guiding  Spirit, 
the  Formative  Euler  and  Governor  of  this  planet ; 
that  he  has  undertaken  the  mission  to  brinof  it  to 
perfection,  together  with  the  humanity  that  belongs  to 
it,  after  having  first  slowly  evolved  it  from  the  very 
primitive  elements  given  to  him  to  elaborate,  and  that 
he  has  surely  promised  ‘‘to  lead  us  to  the  Father.” 

If  I  am  told  that  this  doctrine  is  not  a  church 
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doctrine,  I  answer  you,  that  sooner  or  later  it  will 
become  a  church  doctrine,  because  the  new  and 
glorious  light  that  is  now  dawning  upon  Christianity 
will  make  all  things  clear.  Let  us  not  forget  Christ’s 
words,  that  he  ivovdcl  send  the  spirit  of  truth  to  guide 
us  into  all  truth.  His  teaching,  then,  was  not  final, 
and  no  teaching  ever  can  be  final ;  it  must  ever  grow 
with  our  growth,  and  expand  to  suit  our  expanding 
intellect.  The  Church  cannot  fail  to  bear  in  mind 
those  significant  words  of  Christ,  and  is  naturally 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  advent  of  the  promised 
spirit  of  truth. 

It  may  not  accept  its  teachings  at  first  sight,  be¬ 
cause  we  must  remember  that  what  we  call  “  the 
Church  ”  is  composed  of  a  body  of  men  who  have, 
one  and  all,  received  a  dogmatic  education  that  has 
fitted  them  to  swear  to  keep  to  certain  articles  of 
faith,  and  never  to  see  beyond  them  ;  for  this  reason 
“  the  Church  ”  has  ever  been  the  last  to  receive  any 
new  truth  that  has  dawned  upon  the  world ;  as 
witness  that  of  the  movement  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  six  days  of  creation. 

After  the  evidence  had  once  been  generally  accepted 
by  men  of  learning  and  science,  and  by  the  universal 
fiat  of  common  sense,  then  the  Church  has  invariably 
shown  its  common  sense  by  also  adopting  the  evidence. 
What  would  have  become  of  “the  Church”  had  it 
obstinately  held  out  against  universal  opinion  and  the 
testimony  of  science ;  had  it  continued  to  anathema¬ 
tize  and  excommunicate  all  those  who  would  persist 
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in  believing  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  had  not  been  made  in  six  days,  or  that  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  flesh  was  a  chemical  impossibility 
— one  man  demanding  of  another  his  arm  or  his  leg, 
which  the  other  had  eaten  and  digested  ages  ago, 
having  been  digested  himself  since,  through  the  inter- 
devouring  of  a  thousand  other  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  1 

What  respect  or  belief  could  the  Church  have 
expected  or  merited,  what  authority  would  she  have 
been  able  to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  enlightened 
people,  what  would  have  become  of  the  religion  she 
represents,  if  that  religion  were  still  founded  upon 
manifest  errors,  presented  as  articles  of  faith  ? 

If  it  be  proved,  as  Christ  taught,  and  as  Nicodemus, 
as  a  ruler  of  Israel,  understood  him  to  mean,  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  must  literally  be  born  again — a  resurrec¬ 
tion  IN  the  flesh,  and  not  OF  the  flesh,  being  the  divine 
plan  to  insure  the  eternal  progress  of  the  spirit ;  if 
it  is  proved  that,  without  this  succession  of  lives, 
certain  facts  of  existence  and  certain  points  of 
doctrine  cannot  be  explained,  then  this  view  will  be 
admitted  by  the  Church  ;  and  it  will  then  be  seen 
that  her  antagonism  to  this  doctrine  does  not  really 
exist,  and  that  it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Perhaps 
later  on  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  Church 
is  not  in  reality  so  much  opposed  to  this  view  as  would 
appear,  and  that  she  will  not  suffer  by  it  any  more 
than  she  suffered  from  the  discovery  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth,  the  geological  periods,  and  the  modern 
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discoveries  of  chemistry,  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  contradict  the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  As  far  as 
that  goes,  however,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
generation  (or  resurrection  in  the  flesh)  is  made  most 
apparent  by  many  passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  it  is 
inculcated  in  the  most  explicit  and  literal  mariner,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

So  far,  we  have  been  examining  the  question 
entirely  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  and  without 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  Scripture 
proofs.  If,  therefore,  my  argument  has  had  any 
weight  with  you,  its  first  credential,  its  first  title  to 
credence  in  your  eyes,  will  be  that  the  doctrine  is 
strictly  logical  and  reasonable.  When  you  examine 
it  more  closely,  you  will  find  it  to  possess  another, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  corroborated  and  confirmed  by 
facts — positive  and  material  facts.  When  these  facts 
came  to  be  attentively  and  perseveringly  examined, 
doubt  will  no  longer  be  possible ;  and  when  they 
have  become  generally  known,  like  those  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  earth,  their  opponents  will  have  to  bow 
their  heads. 

Let  us  now  see  what  proofs  we  can  gather  from 
Scripture  of  the  law  of  regeneration.  No  fact  is 
brought  forward  so  frequently  by  all  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists  as  the  identity  of  John  the  Baptist  with  Elias, 
or  Elijah.”  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the 
declaration  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  than  that  his 
son  would  be  the  spirit  of  Elias,  and  “  he  shall  go 
before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  ”  (Luke  i. 
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17),  and  the  claims  to  identity  put  forth  by  him 
at  the  circumcision  of  the  child,  when  he  applied  to 
him  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (chap.  iv.  5).  Christ 
explicitly,  emphatically,  repeatedly,  affirmed  the  same 
declaration.  ''This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written, 
Beheld  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  who 
shall  prepare  thy  wa}^  before  thee.”  And  if  ye  will 
receive  it,  if  ye  can  understand,  this  is  Elias,  who 
was  to  come;  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.” 
And,  emphasising  the  declaration  still  further,  he 
added,  ‘‘  This  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  Isaias  the 
prophet,  saying  :  A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”*  “And  his 
disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Why  then  do  the  Scribes 
say  that  Elias  must  come  first  ?  But  he,  answering, 
said  to  them,  Elias  indeed  shall  come,  and  restore  all 
things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  already 
come,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto 
him  whatever  they  had  a  mind.  Then  the  disciples 
understood  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  John  the 
Baptist”  (Mark  ix.  10,  11,  12).  “And  they  asked 
him,  saying.  Why  do  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  say 
that  Elias  must  come  first  ?  .  .  .  I  say  unto  you  that 
Elias  has  come,  and  they  have  done  to  him  whatsoever 
they  would,  as  it  is  written  of  him”  (Mark  ix.  10,  11, 
12). 

That  John  himself,  when  questioned  in  regard  to 
this  identity,  should  have  denied  being  Elias  (John  i. 
21)  proves  nothing  against  the  words  of  Christ.  Even 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  past. 
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that  his  soul  had  previously  been  incarnated  as  Elias,” 
his  forgetfulness  of  that  former  incarnation  would  only 
imply  the  temporary  suspension  of  memory  of  a  past 
life,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  present ;  and  if,  having  passed 
through  the  figurative  waters  of  Lethe,  we  do  not 
remember  who  we  were,  nor  the  faults  we  committed  in 
a  past  existence,  we  are  always  aw'are  of  the  tendencies 
that  we  have  brought  away  from  it,  and  can  judge 
whether  we  are  improving  or  not.  It  is  not  who  we 
were,  but  what  we  were,  which  is  to  decide  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  should  endeavour  to  be.  That  the 
MAN  John  the  Baptist  still  had  the  character  and  tastes 
of  the  MAN  Elias,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  he  evinced  the 
same  asceticism,  the  same  austerity  in  dress  and 
manner ;  his  abode  was  the  desert,  his  garment  of 
camel’s-hair,  with  a  leathern  girdle ;  his  food  the 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  His  speech  was  severe : 
“  Ye  brood  of  vipers,”  ‘‘  Every  tree  that  briugeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.” 
Compare  this  with  the  denunciations  of  Elijah.  Of 
all  the  prophets,  Elijah  was  held  in  the  most  profound 
reverence  by  the  descendants  of  Israel.  A  mysterious 
intimation  had  closed  the  hallowed  volume  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  writings,  announcing,  from  the  lips  of  Malachi, 
on  which  the  fire  of  prophecy  expired,  a  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Elijah — Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord” 
(Malachi  iv.  5).  And  where,  at  what  time,  and  in 
what  form  was  he  so  likely  to  appear  as  in  the  desert, 
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by  the  shore  of  the  very  Jordan  which  we  are  told  he 
smote  with  his  mantle,  and  divided,  previous  to  being 
taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  (2  Kings  ii. 
6-15),  at  so  fearful  a  crisis  in  the  national  destinies, 
and  in  the  wild  garb,  and  with  the  mortified  de¬ 
meanour  so  frequent  among  the  ancient  seers  ?  We 
are  told  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Elijah,  that  he' 
was  a  hairy  man,  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about 
his  loins  (2  Kings  i.  8).  The  nature  of  the  spirit  of 
Elias  had  not  changed,  for  the  language  of  the  Baptist 
took  the  bold,  severe,  and  uncompromising  tone  of 
those  delegates  of  the  Most  High.  On  both  the  great 
religious  factions  he  denounced  the  same  maledictions, 
from  both  demanded  the  same  complete  and  immediate 
reformation.  But  that  which  no  doubt  drew  the 
whole  population  in  such  crowds  to  the  desert-shores 
of  the  Jordan  was  the  mysterious,  yet  distinct,  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,” — 
that  kingdom  of  which  the  belief  was  as  universal  as 
of  the  personal  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  thus 
to  assume  a  dominion  which  was  to  commence,  and 
to  endure  for  ever,  when  the  law  was  to  be  fully 
restored.  All  anticipated  the  establishment  of  an 
earthly  sovereignty.  Of  course,  in  its  higher  sense, 
it  assumed  the  moral  dominion  to  be  exercised  by 
Christ,  the  Guardian  Euler  and  Guiding  Spirit  of  this 
planet — therefore  truly  our  Sovereign  Lord.  The 
very  prophecy  that  announced  the  previous  appear¬ 
ance  of  Elijah  spoke  of  the  “  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord ;  ”  the  inheritors  of  his  kingdom  were  to 
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emerge  from  their  obscurity  ;  their  theocracy  to  be 
re-established  in  its  new  and  more  enduring  form  ; 
the  dead — at  least  those  who  were  to  share  in  the 
first  resurrection — their  own  ancestors,  were  to  rise  ; 
tlie  solemn  judgment  was  to  be  held  (Milman’s  History 
of  Christianity), 

But  connected  with  the  name  of  Elias  we  find 
another  Scripture  proof  of  the  truth  of  re-incarnation, 
and  an  indication  that  the  doctrine  was  held  by  many 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Herod  was  in  doubt  wliether 
Christ  himself  might  not  be  another  incarnation  of 
John,  or  of  one  of  the  prophets.  Now  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  heard  of  all  these  things  that  were  done  by 
him,  and  he  was  in  a  doubt,  because  it  was  said  by 
some  that  John  was  risen  from  the  dead;  but  by 
others,  that  Elias  had  appeared,  and  by  others,  that 
one  of  the  old  prophets  was  risen  again”  (St.  Luke 
ix.  8,  9).  “  And  Herod  said  to  his  servants,  this  is 

John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
therefore  mighty  works  shew  forth  themselves  in  him  ’’ 
(St.  Matthew  xiv.  2).  “And  King  Herod  said,  John 
the  Baptist  is  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  others 
said  it  is  Elias,  but  others  said  it  is  a  prophet,  or  one 
of  the  prophets.  Which  Herod  hearing  said,  John 
whom  I  beheaded,  he  is  risen  again  from  the  dead  ” 
(St  Mark  vi.  14,  15,  16).  Thus  we  see  that  a  belief 
in  re-incarnation  must  have  been  prevalent,  when 
they  thought  Jesus  himself  might  be  one  of  the  old 
prophets  returned  to  the  earth.  And  Jesus  himself 
did  not  ignore  this  doctrine,  when  he  inquired  of  his 
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disciples  “  whom  do  men  say,  that  I,  the  son  of  man, 
am?”  {whom,  not  what),  and  they  said,  some  say  John 
the  Baptist,  and  others  Elias,  and  other  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets”  (Matthew  xvi.  13,  14).  ‘‘And 
he  asked  his  disciples,  saying,  whom  do  men  say  that 
I  am  ?  who  answered  him  saying,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  some  Elias,  and  others  one  of  the  prophets  ” 
(Mark  viii.  27,  28). 

He  always  inquired  whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ; 
never  what  do  men  say  that  I  am. 

Connected  with  John  the  Baptist,  we  have  also  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  new  revelation  concerning 
the  fluidic  nature  of  our  Great  Buler  and  Guardian 
Spirit,  Christ,  and  that  the  body  temporarily  assumed 
by  him,  was  an  example  of  the  Spirit’s  power  of 
voluntarily  modifying  its  external  envelope,^  when 
we  recall  to  mind  his  own  words  to  his  disciples,  “  I 
say  unto  you,  there  hath  not  risen  among  them  that 
are  horn  of  women  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist, 
yet  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he”  (Matthew  xi.  10,  11,  and  Luke 
viii.  28).  Thus  excluding  himself,  and  indicating 
that  when  he  had  taken  upon  himself  “  the  likeness,” 
but  not  the  nature  of  man,  his  own  birth  was  merely 
an  apparent  assumption  of  the  flesh,  and  thus  he 
walked  upon  the  water  and  made  himself  invisible  at 
pleasure  (John  x.  17,  18),  and  says  of  himself,  “/ 
lay  down  my  life  of  myself ;  no  man  taketh  it  from 

*  See  note  to  the  Third  Letter,  page  196. 
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me,  I  lay  it  down,  and  I  take  it  again”  (John 
X.  17,  18). 

A  high  sinless  soul  of  the  sidereal  degree  as  Christ 
is,  could  not  accrete  to  itself  material  flesh,  as  he 
said  often,  “  Ye  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  I  am  from 
above,''  and  “  above  all”  Made  not  after  the  law 
of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an 
endless  life”  (Hebrews  vii.  16).  Born  not  according 
to  the  law  of  fleshly  generation,  but  by  the  power  he 
possesses,  through  his  perfect  command  of  the  various 
fluids  and  forces  of  our  solar  system  to  elaborate  a 
visible  and  tangible  corporeal  envelope  with  which 
to  enact  the  educational  parable  of  his  appearance 
amongst  us,  in  order  to  lead  us  back  to  the  higher 
life  from  which  we  have  fallen,  He  took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  formed  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  humbled  himself”  (Philippians  ii.  7,  8). 

As  you  see,  he  quite  excluded  himself  as  having 
been  born  like  other  men,  through  the  organisation  of 
a  mother,  when  he  declared  that  of  those  born  of 
women  a  greater  had  not  arisen  than  John  ;  and  yet, 
he  who  was  least  among  the  pure  fluidic  beings,  who 
had  never  fallen  to  a  material  earth,  was  greater  than 
John.  Here  we  have  two  proofs  in  one  sentence  ;  first 
of  the  true  nature  of  Christ ;  secondly,  of  the  purity  of 
the  heavenly  or  fluidic  beings,  who  have  never  fallen, 
and  who  are  therefore  greater  than  the  spirit  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  incarnated^ as  Elias,  and  as 
John. 
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But  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  will  furnish  us 
with  proof  on  yet  another  point  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  we  advocate.  When  repudiating  the  claims 
of  those  who  rested  their  sole  title  to  the  favours  of 
God  on  their  descent  from  the  chosen  race,  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  necessity  of  a  complete  moral  change, 
and  that  a  long  delay  on  the  road  by  a  wilful 
rejection  of  his  teachings,  and  neglect  of  repentance 
and  amendment,  would  enable  the  younger  mass,  of 
spirit  substance  now  arrived  at  the  stone-WMking, 
or  'mineral  phase  of  development,  to  overtake  and 
pass  them  on  the  road  of  progress.  Say  not  unto 
yourselves  that  you  have  Abraham  for  your  father, 
for  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham.” 

This  is  corroborated  by  the  words  of  Christ  on 
another  occasion,  when  he  said  that  if  the  men  of 
that  day  refused  to  recognise  the  validity  of  his  claims, 
“  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.”  Thus  presenting 
under  another  form,  his  warning,  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  “  the  last  shall  he  first,  and  the  first 
lasty 

Upon  looking  over  the  New  Testament,  I  find 
proofs  bearing  upon  every  point  of  this  doctrine  so 
abundant,  that  I  am  puzzled  which  to  choose.  I 
will  take  them,  then,  as  they  come,  on  turning  over 
the  leaves — feeling  sure  that  henceforward  when  you 
read  the  sacred  volume  with  this  light  to  guide  you, 
they  will  strike  you  on  every  page.  You  will  be 
convinced  that  re-generation  or  re-incarnation  was 
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one  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Jews,  under  the 
name  of  re-surrection,  and  that  to  doubt  of  its  truth, 
would  be  to  doubt  the  words  of  Christ. 

“  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry, 
nor  are  given  in  marriage :  neither  can  they  die  any  more, 
for  they  are  equal  to  the  angels  j  and  are  the  children  of 
God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection.  Now  that  the 
dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  when  he 
calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  for  he  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living ;  for  all  live  unto  him  ” 
(Luke  XX.  35-38). 

The  text  is  not,  “  neither  can  they  die  again,”  but 

neither  can  they  die  any  more,”  implying  that 
they  have  previously  died  many  times,  and  having 
become  the  children  of  God  (the  children  of  the 
resurrection),  are  equal  to  the  angels  (meaning  to  the 
non-humanised  spirits),  having  regained  the  purity 
which  restores  them  to  the  normal  fluidic  life. 
“Those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
w^orld  (a  result  of  the  long  succession  of  progressive 
existences,  summed  up  in  the  resurrection),  are  called 
the  children  of  God  being  the  children  of  the 
resurrection.” 

“  Be  ye  'perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect  ”  (Matthew  v.  48). 

Is  a  declaration  of  our  being  destined  to  progress 
eternally,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  our  ever  attaining 
a  state  of  fixity  ;  for  as  we  can  never  reach  the 
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standard  given,  it  necessarily  supposes  our  attainment 
of  higher  and  higher  states  for  ever, 

“  Cut  off  the  offending  liand  or  foot,  or  pluck  out  the 
offending  eye.”  “It  is  better  to  enter  into  life  maimed, 
rather  than  having  two  hands,  or  two  feet,  or  two  eyes, 
to  incur  the  purification  of  hell-fire”  (Matthew  xviii.  7,  8,  9  ; 
Mark  ix.  45). 

This  cannot  apply  to  the  present  life,  upon  which 
we  have  entered  already,  so  that  the  counsel  can 
only  be  followed  by  us,  as  a  preparation  for  some 
future  earth-life  upon  which  we  have  yet  to  enter. 

“  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  ” 
(Matthew  xxvi.  52),  confirmed.  Rev.  xiii.  10. 

Therefore  in  a  fleshly  body. 

“  All  who  have  lost  relatives,  friends,  lands,  for  conscience 
sake,  shall  not  only  receive  a  hundredfold  more  in  this 
present  time,  brethren,  children,  houses,  and  lands,  but  in 
the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting”  (Luke  xviii.  30;  Mark 
X.  30). 

A  promise  which,  if  we  lived  but  once,  would  be 
very  much  at  variance  with  fact. 

“What  if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come?”  (John 
xxi.  22). 

^^This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  be  ful¬ 
filled  ”  (Luke  xxi.  32). 

“  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  ”  (Matthew  xxviii.  30). 

“  There  be  some  standing  here  that  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power  ”  (Mark  ix.  1). 
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All  these  passages  declare  our  continued  connection 
with  this  earth,  and  that  some  would  not  quit  the 
sphere  of  this  planet  until  they  have  seen  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  come  with  power.  It  also  involves  the 
idea  that  there  are  others  who  will  quit  it  previous 
to  that  renovation,  the  length  of  our  connection  with 
any  planet  being  determined  by  our  progress  in  purity, 
goodness,  and  knowledge  ;  the  emulation  of  the  Divine 
Perfection  which  Christ  holds  up  to  us  as  the  aim 
towards  which  we  are  to  tend  for  ever,  implying  for 
each  individual  spirit  the  acquisition  of  all  virtue  and 
all  science.  We  are  not  told  to  excel  in  one,  but  in  all. 
Is  one  earth-life  sufficient  to  acquire  thoroughly  any 
one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  knowledge  ?  New¬ 
ton  confessed  to  having  only  picked  up  a  pebble  on 
the  sea-shore,  the  immense  ocean  still  lay  before  him. 
A  Plato,  a  Galileo,  a  Shakespeare,  may  profitably  re¬ 
turn  to  this  earth  to  acquire  excellence  in  other  lines 
than  the  one  in  which  they  excelled.  We  all  feel 
conscious  of  possessing  aptitudes  lying  dormant  that 
have  never  been  called  into  activity  in  our  present 
life  ;  they  may  be  the  result  of  the  prior  education  of 
certain  faculties,  or  an  indication  of  others  we  are  yet 
to  cultivate  in  some  future  incarnation.  And  let  a 
man  live  the  longest  life  on  earth,  he  always  feels  that 
lie  has  to  leave  it  before  having  done  a  tithe  of  what 
lies  before  him  still  to  do. 

When  we  think  of  all  that  there  is  to  be  learnt, 
and  that  to  be'  perfect  we  must  learn  everything,  we 
then  see  how  very  little  we  do  know,  and  that  it  would 
II. 
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be  folly  and  irreverence  to  imagine  that  we  are  to  go 
at  once,  in  this  imperfect  state,  from  the  low  sphere 
of  our  present  attainments  to  the  supreme  dwelling- 
place,”  to  heaven,”  rushing  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,”  to  the  highest  room,”  as  set  forth  in  the 
parable  of  the  man  at  the  wedding,  wdio  having  got 
into  a  ^  room  ’  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  enter,  is 
met  by  the  rebuke,  ‘  Friend,  go  down  lower  !  ’  and 
thereupon  begins  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest 
room  ”  (Luke  xiv.  1 7). 

The  .  man  who  goes  to  the  wedding  feast  without 
having  on  the  wedding  garment  {i.e.y  the  spirit  who 
attempts  to  get  into  a  world,  or  phase  of  existence 
for  which  it  has  not  acquired  the  appropriate  corpo¬ 
real  garment),  of  him  who  begins  to  build  Avithout 
counting  the  cost,”  of  him  who  goes  to  war  Avithout 
having  counted  his  forces,”  &c.,  all  point  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  our  attaining  to  any  state  for  which  Ave 
have  not  acquired  the  necessary  fitness  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.” 

In  my  Father’s  house  (the  universe)  are  man}^ 
mansions  (the  planets  of  the  solar  systems)  (John  xiv. 
2),  each  presided  over,  in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  by 
its  '  Christ,  as  a  son  over  his  own  house,’  in  each  of 
Avhich  there  must  necessarily  be  many  rooms  (tem¬ 
porary  residences  of  the  soul),  all  furnished  with 
‘  doors,’  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  ‘  windows,’  to 
give  us  a  neAV  outlook  on  the  world  around  us,  and 
all  being  specially  fitted  for  the  learning  of  some 
lesson,  the  performance  of  some  duty,  through  which 
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alone  we  can  fit  ourselves  for  admission  into  a  liiodier 
one. 

Repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes”  (Matt.  ii.  21, 
Luke  X.  13),  an  allusion  to  our  repentance  through 
the  discipline  of  the  earthly  life  ;  sackcloth,  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  penitence,  ahd  ashes,  a  symbol  of  death. 
The  assertion  that  “  death  came  into  the  world  hy 
sin,”  which,  as  death  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  all 
bodies  composed  of  matter  in  the  compact  state,  can 
only  allude  to  the  fact  of  our  fall  from  a  higher  or 
fluidic  state,  which  has  brought  us  again  under  the 
“  law  of  death,”  or  “  the  wages  of  sin.”  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  shalt  surely  diei’  shall  become 
subject  to  a  material,  and  therefore  perishable,  body. 
The  assertion,  that  “  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
overcome  is  dectth,’’  that  death  is  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory,”  alludes,  in  the  same  way,  to  our 
moral  rehabilitation,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
“fluidic”  for  the  material  incorporation,  when,  of 
course,  we  shall  die  no  more.  For  salvation  is 
always  declared  to  be  the  attainment  of  “  everlasting 
life,”  when  we  shall  “  build  up  ”  for  ourselves  “  a 
body  like  unto  his  glorious  body,”  being  raised  in 
“his  image”  at  “the  last  day”  of  our  respective 
educational  career  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  outward 
body  is  always  the  correspondential  expression  of  the 
inward  state  of  the  soul. 

“As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
earthly  :  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also 
that  are  heavenly.” 
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“  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth  earthy.” 

But  he  will  gradually  put  away  earthly  things,” 
for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  he  will  become  less  material,  consequently 
more  spiritual,  and  better  able  to  rise  again  towards 
his  native  skies — until,  as  a  purely  fluidic  being,  he 
can  again  soar  to  higher  and  brighter  regions  ;  and, 
as  he  has  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  he  shall 
also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,”  and  leaving  the 
corruptible  on  earth  ‘‘  will  put  on  incorruption  and 
immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.” 

Neither  can  he  die  any  more.” 

For  he  is  alive  for  evermore.” 

The  expression,  neither  can  he  die  any  more” 
implies  very  distinctly  that  he  may  previously  have 
died  many  times,  otherwise  the  words  would  have 
been,  neither  can  he  die  again. 

For  he  is  alive  for  evermore.” 

The  souls  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  im¬ 
perfections  which  drag  them  down  to  the  earth 
sphere  of  materiality,  can  no  longer  accrete  the  kind 
of  bodies  which  subject  them  to  the  condition  of 
humanised  existence,  the  magnetic  vibrations  of  their 
purified  perisprit  are  no  longer  of  the  kind  that  are 
capable  of  elaborating  material  fleshly  bodies,  for  these 
must  always  follow  and  exactl}^  correspond  with  the 
moral  state  of  the  soul,  and  when  this  has  become  pure 
and  holy,  ‘‘  they  are  equal  to  the  angels,  and  are  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection 
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in  other  words,  have  regained  the  purity  of  their 
first  estate,  which  restores  them  to  the  normal  fluidic 
life  ;  henceforward,  although  they  can  take  upon 
themselves  the  likeness  of  man,  and  make  themselves 
visible  to  him  if  necessary,  they  cannot  take  upon 
themselves  his  nature,  therefore  they  '‘cannot  die  any 
more!' 

The  rebellious,  but  repentant  son,  who  was  dead 
but  is  alive  again,  who  was  lost  but  is  found,  in  the 
beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  symbolises  the 
souls  who  have  wandered  away  from  their  plenteous 
home  in  the  happy  fluidic  worlds  to  which  they  were 
originally  appointed,  having  indulged  their  selfish  and 
rebellious  inclinations,  and  their  craving  after  the 
materiality  of  the  animal  degree,  amongst  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  material  existence,  proper  only  for  the  un¬ 
reasoning  beings  of  the  lower  reigns,  therefore 
symbolised  by  “  filling  their  belly  with  the  husks  left 
by  the  swine!'  Husks,  because  although  food  for 
those  for  whom  it  had  been  provided,  and  who  had 
therefore  eaten  (appropriated)  it,  was  no  longer  food 
for  the  beings  of  a  higher  category,  and  therefore 
could  only  furnish  the  individualised  soul  with  husks, 
which  could  never  satisfy  its  higher  requirements, 
when  convinced  of  which  it  had  repented,  and  arising 
had  returned  to  the  Father. 

“  When  he  came  to  himself  he  said,  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father.”  And  he  arose  and  came  to 
his  Father.” 

The  declaration,  ‘‘Ye  shall  not  come  out  from 
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thence  until  ye  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,” 
like  many  similar  passages  to  the  same  effect,  implies 
that  when  we  have  paid  our  debt  to  tlie  Divine  jus¬ 
tice,  by  learning  the  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  by 
the  punishment  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  we 
shall  come  out  from  thence  ;  and  proves  that  suffer¬ 
ing  is  not  eternal,  but  wilb  terminate  with  the  just 
and  strict  payment  of  the  debt  incurred,  and  that 
our  being  compelled  to  undergo  that  punishment  is 
for  our  own  education  and  improvement,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  seeming  appearance  of  revenge  given  to 
it  by  the  letter  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Christ  frequently  indicated  that  suffering  and  in¬ 
firmity  was  a  punishment  for  some  anterior  sin,  the 
chastisement  of  sins  of  wliich  the  soul  has  been 
guilty,  it  matters  not  whether  in  this  or  in  some  pre¬ 
vious  life — our  sin  will  always  find  us  out- — because 
it  is  in  our  very  nature,  until  completely  eradicated, 
wiped  out,  and  purified  ;  the  doom  which  we  shall 
never  escape,  were  we  small  enough  to  enter  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  were  we  great  enough  to  reach 
the  sky.  “  The  finding  of  us  out  by  our  sin,”  from 
which  neither  heaven,  hell,  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  nor  night  itself,  can 
‘'hide  us;”  in  other  words,  the  subjection  of  the 
soul  to  the  penal  consequences  of  its  wrong-doing, 
and  its  eventual  deliverance  from  the  love  of  evil 
through  its  experience  of  the  painful  consequences  of 
that  love.  To  the  “  impotent  man,”  whom  he  had 
cured  of  an  infirmity  that  had  lasted  for  thirty-eight 
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years,  Christ  says,  “  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
happen  unto  thee”  (John  v.  14),  thus  plainly  affirm¬ 
ing  that  his  infirmity  (which  must  have  dated  from 
a  very  early  age,  if  not  from  birth)  was  a  punishment 
of  some  anterior  sin  ”  (the  expiation  of  which  must 
have  been  then  completed,  or  the  punishment  would 
not  have  been  removed). 

Christ  expressly  attributes  the  illness  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  bent  double  for  eigliteen  years, 
to  her  having  been  ‘  hound  hy  Satan’  (Luke  xiii.  16), 
or,  in  other  words,  ^  hy  sin,’  ‘  bound  by  the  bonds  of 
iniquity,’  whicli,  ^  like  cords  that  none  can  break,’ 
bind  the  penalty  of  evil-doing  to  its  author.” 

Suffering  is  expiatory  and  remedial,  and  is  never 
inflicted  without  a  stern  necessity  as  the  chastisement 
of  sins,  of  which  the  soul  has  been  guilty  in  its  pre¬ 
vious  lives  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  subjection  of 
the  soul  to  the  penal  consequences  of  its  wrong-doing, 
and  the  result  of  its  stern  discipline  is  the  eventual 
deliverance  of  that  soul  from  the  love  of  evil,  through 
its  experience  of  the  painful  consequences  of  that 
love. 

“  Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
till  the  third  and  fourth  generation,”  would  be  a 
gratuitous  cruelty,  unless  the  children  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  were  still  the  very  same  spirits 
who  had  sinned  ;  and  this  is  really  the  case,  for  we 
certainly  are  the  children  of  our  works,  because  our 
elevation  or  our  degradation  is  the  result  of  our  right 
or  wrong  doing. 
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The  phrases,  ‘  child  of/  or  ‘  son  of/  are  metapho¬ 
rical  expressions  common  to  all  tongues,  but  especially 
to  Oriental  ones,  by  which  anything  that  is  the  result 
of  some  other  thing,  is  represented  as  being  the  child, 
or  the  son  of  that  other  thing  ;  as,  for  instance,  ‘  the 
son  of  peace’  (Lnke  x.  6),  the  ‘  son  of  perdition,’  ‘  the 
son  of  the  morning/  the  ‘  son  of  the  soil,’  the  ‘  chil¬ 
dren  of  liofht,’  children  of  the  devil,  children  of  the 
bride-chamber.  But  we  may,  still  more  emphatically, 
be  styled  the^children  of  our  former  lives,  for  what 
we  now  are,  is  the  result  of  what  we  then  were,  and 
thought,  and  did,  and  therefore  w^e  must  inevitably 
suffer  for,  or  be  visited  upon  by,  the  sins  of  those 
fathers  until  the  third  and  fourth  generation.” 

That  our  literal  forefathers  or  progenitors  are  not 
here  alluded  to  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  for  instance,  ‘‘  The  son  shall  not  hear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father”  (Ezek.  xviii.  20). 

“  Every  man  shall  hear  his  own  burden”  (Gal.  vi.  5). 

“  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.” 
Perish,  as  a  punishment  of  their  sins,  if  they  did  not 
repent  and  amend  them  in  time. 

From  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  evident  that 
human  suffering  is  often  a  direct  retribution  for  the 
wrong-doing  in  this  life,  or  in  some  former  life  ;  of 
course  it  is  also  frequently  brought  about  as  the 
general  result  of  human  ignorance  and  imperfection, 
but  from  all  the  foregoing  passages  of  Scripture  we 
must  infer  that  it  is  more  frequently  both  expiatory 
and  retributive,  while  it  is  brought  about  by  natural 
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means,  as  the  exact  correspondential  result  and  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  particular  sin  or  wrong-doing. 
Christ  tacitly  allows  this  interpretation  to  he  put 
upon  it,  by  not  reproving  or  contradicting  the 
assumption  of  his  disciples,  when  they  asked  him — 

Master,  who  did  sin,  iliia  man,  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  horn  blind  V  (John  ix.  2.) 

He  says  not  one  word  against  the  supposition  that 
the  man’s  blindness  was  a  punishment  for  sin,  either 
of  his  own  in  a  previous  existence,  or  of  his  parents, 
who  were  thus  punished  in  their  pride  and  in  their 
affection.  Nor  against  the  assumption,  that  the 
blind  man  had  lived  before,  and  had  therefore  sinned 
in  a  previous  life  (previously  to  having  been  born 
blind)  ;  he  lets  both  these  assumptions  pass  without 
contradiction,  as  he  invariably  does  whenever  the 
subject  of  regeneration  was  alluded  to  in  his  presence, 
treating  it  as  a  known  and  admitted  fact  ;  and 
restricting  his  answer  to  this  particidar  case,  he 
replies  that  the  blindness  of  this  man  ”  was  not  a 
punishment  of  any  wrong-doing,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  man  himself,  or  of  his  parents  ;  declaring  that 
the  man  had  been  born  blind  as  a  carrying  out  of 
arrano'ements  that  must  therefore  have  been  made 

O 

previously  to  his  birth  ;  thus  most  clearly  declaring 
the  pre-existence  of  this  man,  and  therefore  of  all 
other  men  ;  for  the  whole  of  his  reply  shows,  not 
only  that  the  blind  man  had  lived  before,  but  that 
his  spirit  had  accepted  the  long  privation  of  sight  as 
an  act  of  devotion. 
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Tliat  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest 
in  him.” 

An  act  of  devotion  that  would  be  largely  re¬ 
compensed  by  the  spiritual  advancement  that 
na.turally  results  from  the  subordination  of  self- 
love  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  God’s  creatures, 
who  would  be  improved  by  this  manifestation  of 
His  power. 

When  Christ  tells  us  that  we  must  receive  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  that  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  quoting  the  statement  of 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  viii.),  says,  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise,”  he 
can  only  refer  to  the  results  of  the  reformative  action 
exerted  upon  the  soul,  by  its  repeated  returns  to  the 
infancy  which  ushers  it  into  a  new  earthly  life.  The 
use,  also  of  the  term  perfected  praise,”  conveys  the 
idea  of  adolescence  and  of  growth  ;  it  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  that  he  could  have  meant  anything  else  than 
our  real  and  actual  return  to  the  state  of  childhood, 
through  our  being  born  again,”  in  conjunction  with 
a  new  earthly  body,  into  a  new  earthly  life,  which  is 
the  appointed  way  to  that  ‘‘  kingdom  ”  wdiich  Christ 
has  defined  to  be  for  each  of  us,  an  emulation  of  the 
Divine  perfection,  implying  our  possession  of  all 
science,  all  purity,  all  power,  all  devotion,  and 
which,  as  such,  is  the  antithesis  of  the  ignorance, 
imperfection,  weakness,  and  selfishness  of  childhood, 
and  therefore  could  not  he  symbolised  by  it.  For 
that  which  is  employed  as  a  symbol  must  necessarily 
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correspond  by  analogy  or  similarity  to  that  which  it 
is  employed  to  symbolise.  ✓ 

Regeneration,  a  ‘  new  birth.’  If  the  soul  were 
created  with  its  body,  its  birth  would  not  be  a  pro¬ 
gression  from  one  state  to  another,  and  therefore 
could  not  symbolise  the  progressive  stages  implied  in 
amelioration  ;  and  also  because,  in  the  second  place, 
birth  being  a  single  event,  occurring  but  once  in  a 
life  time,  and  not  susceptible  of  being  repeated  in 
that  life  time,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  heing 
horn  to  suggest  the  idea  of  being  horn  again,  and,' 
consequently,  nothing  to  justify  or  even  suggest  the 
expressions  ‘  regeneration,’  ‘  neiv  birth,’  as  metaphors 
implying  amelioration.  The  mere  fact  that  we  have 
adopted  those  expressions  as  synonjmis  of  moral  and 
spiritual  amelioration,  is  therefore  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  this  amelioration  is  a  result  of  our  repeated 
subjection  to  the  life  of  flesh.  For  if  it  were  not  so, 
there  ^uould  he  no  such  thing  in  human  life  as  ‘  re¬ 
generation,’  or  new  birth,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  such  metapliors  should  ever 
have  been  invented,  their  invention  would  have  been 
as  gratuitous  as  their  employment  would  be  irrele¬ 
vant  and  void  of  meaning.”  The  Testimony  of  the 
Ages,”  Miss  Blackwell.) 

The  length  of  this  letter  warns  me  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  for  the  present,  and  to  conclude  it  here. 
I  will  continue  the  same  subject  in  my  next,  trusting 
that  you  follow  me  wdth  the  interest  which  the  great 
importance  of  that  subject  demands  ;  and  only  wish- 
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ing  it  were  possible  for  the  capabilities  of  my  mind 
and  my  pen  to  give  you  a  better,  more  concise,  and 
more  simple  explanation  of  the  glorious  new  view 
of  the  old  truths,  revealed  to  man  in  a  crude  way 
so  many  ages  ago,  and  of  which  his  increasing 
powers  of  intellectual  vision  have  enabled  him  to 
catch  so  many  different  glimpses  through  the  thickly 
shrouding  veils  which  have  been  so  gradually  raised 
for  him  through  the  course  of  the  ages  ;  each  time 
revealing  more  and  more  of  the  sublime  and  dazzling 
vision  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  his 
mind  became  capable  of  receiving  and  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  revelation  ;  for  truth  is  not  only  felt  in 
man  s  heart,  but  should  be  reasoned  out  in  his  mind, 
speaking  as  it  does  to  both  his  heart  and  his  under¬ 
standing. 

The  comprehension  of  God  grows  in  our  mind,  as 
those  minds  become  more  enlarged  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  His  works.  We  are  already  far  away 
from  that  limited  view  which  could  only  see  in  our 
little  earth,  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  principal 
work  ot  God,  and  in  its  inhabitants  the  only  objects 
of  His  solicitude.  In  a  few  more  ages,  men  will  be 
surprised  that  a  religion,  whose  aim  was  to  glorify 
God,  should  have  limited  His  power  to  such  mean 
proportions,  and  should  ^ever  have  attributed  to  the 
invention  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  all  discoveries  destined 
to  augment  our  admiration  of  His  omnipotence,  by 
initiating  us  into  the  grand  mysteries  of  creation. 
And  say  not  this  custom  has  passed  away,  for  any 
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new  revelation  that  does  not  exactly  coincide,  and  fit 
in  with  men’s  preconceived  opinions  in  the  present 
day,  will  still  meet  with  the  same  headstrong  opposi¬ 
tion.  We  have  ample  evidence  that  this  exists,  and 
is  still  rampant  both  in  the  Church  and  in  society, 
for  just  as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  pathway  of  the 
stariy  heavens  were  persecuted  and  maligned  in 
former  times,  so  do  the  discoverers  of  the,  existence 
and  ceaseless  employment  of  spiritual  beings  in  our 
midst,  meet  with  persecution,  ridicule,  and  oppro¬ 
brium  in  our  own  day.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  all  pioneers  are  destined  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  therefore  they  should  be  brave  and 
courageous  ;  and  in  this  case  must  arm  themselves 
with  great  moral  courage,  for  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
ridicule  of  the  present  day  are  almost  harder  to  bear 
than  the  autos-de-fe  of  sterner  times,  for  there  was 
nothing  ignominious  to  die  for  a  truth,  although  it  is 
a  great  trial  to  live  to  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  short¬ 
sighted  ignorance. 

That  this,  like  all  other  great  truths,  must  make 
its  way  in  time,  in  spite  of  every  opposing  obstacle, 
has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Truth  is  always  truth,  but  it  can  only  be  received 
gradually  by  the  human  mind  ;  for  this  reason  the 
veils  that  conceal  its  meridian  splendour  are  raised 
by  slow  degrees.  I  shall  esteem  myself  truly  happy, 
dear  friends,  if  my  humble  and  sincere  endeavours  to 
raise  for  you  that  corner  of  the  veil  which  has  been 
gradually  lifted  for  me,  should  enable  you  to  obtain 
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the  same  view,  and  to  form  from  it  an  idea  of  the 
vast  horizon  that  still  lies  beyond  this  present  unveil¬ 
ing  of  God’s  eternal  truths. 

Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend  and  well  wisher, 

M.  C. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  SEVENTH  LETTER. 

PROOFS  FROM  SCRIPTURE  CONTINUED. 

3.  “  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  imto  thee,  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

4.  “  Xicodemns  saith  nnto  him,  How  can  a  man  be  born 
when  he  is  old  h  can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his 
mother’s  womb,  and  be  born  1  ” 

5.  “Jesus  answered,  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

6.  “  That  which,  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  and  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.” 

7.  “  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  born 
again.” 

8.  “  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit.” 

9.  “  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  How  can 
these  things  be  1  ” 

10.  “Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a 
master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  1  ” 

11.  “  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  We  speak  that  we 
do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  ye  receive  not 
our  witness.” 
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12.  “If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things 

13.  “  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven  ”  (John  hi.). 

My  dear  friends, — Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 

this  declaration  of  Christ.  It  is  most  definite,  and 

yet  many  theologians  who  take  the  Bible  account  of 

creation  and  the  fall  of  man  in  its  purely  literal 

sense,  and  believe  that  the  humanity  of  this  earth  is 

to  be  born  in  sin,  as  long  as  it  holds  its  place  in  the 

universe,  in  consequence  of  the  disobedience  of  a  first 

man,  who  had  bequeathed  his  individual  and  personal 

sin  to  all  his  race,  prefer  to  see  an  allegory  in  these 

plain-spoken  words  of  Christ,  and  to  believe  that  he 

/ 

meant,  except  a  man  receive  the  initiatory  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Few,  indeed, 
would  be  the  list  of  the  saved  if  the  receiving  of  this 

O 

rite  were  to  be  the  necessary  passport.  We  do  not 
hear  that  Mary  or  Joseph  ever  received  it;  and  most 
certainly  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  nor  Jacob  ever  did. 

Had  Christ  intended  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
baptism  as  necessary  to  salvation,  surely  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  for  him  than  to  have  said  so, 
and  to  have  undeceived  Nicodemus,  and  put  him 
right,  particularly  when  he  saw  that  the  latter  un¬ 
derstood  his  words  in  their  plain  literal  sense.  We 
cannot  imagine  he  would  have  misled  an  earnest 
inquirer  who  had  thus  timidly  come  to  him  for  some 
explanation  that  would  set  his  mind  at  rest,  on  such 
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an  intensely  important  subject  as  the  eternal  salva¬ 
tion  of  his  soul.  What  would  have  been  simpler  for 
Christ  than  to  have  said,  “  1  speak  to  thee  of 
baptism  L  instead  of  saying  with  surprise,  Art 
thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things  ?  ”  For  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  lives 
being  one  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  or  secret  teachings, 
possessed  by  all  ancient  religions,  since  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis  the  original  text  ran,  God 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives  ”  (lives, 
in  the  plural),  was  not  only  distinctly  taught 
amongst  the  Essenians,  but  also  in  all  the  secret 
teaching  of  the  Jews,  and  was  therefore  well  known 
to  most  of  the  Pharisees.* 

*  The  principal  of  the  “  ancient  mysteries,”  or  secret  teachings 
of  antiquity,  namely,  the  Hermetic,  the  Orphic,  the  Eleusinian, 
and  the  Kabalistic,  taught  substantially  the  same  three  great  doc¬ 
trines.  Those  three  doctrines  thus  made  known  to  the  initiated 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  were, — 

First,  The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  fact  that  the 
pretended  gods  of  the  temples  were  only  representations  of  the 
divine  attributes,  symbolised  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned,  who 
were  considered  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  abstract  ideas. 

Secondly,  The  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds,  and  the  true  motion 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  as  subsequently  demonstrated  by 
Copernicus  and  Galileo. 

Thirdly,  The  anteriority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  its  gra¬ 
dual  education  and  purification  through  the  trials  and  discipline  of 
a  succession  of  earthly  lives  in  this  globe  and  in  other  planets, 
until  freed  from  the  need  of  any  further  contact  with  planetary 
matter. — From  Dollinger’s  Judaism  and  Paganism. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  initiated  have  known  the  unity, 
infinity,  and  perfection  of  God  ;  the  infinity  of  inhabited  worlds, 
and  our  successive  lives  in  them.  As  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 

X 
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Christ  thus  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  as  a 
master  in  Israel,  Nicodemus  did  not  understand  these 
things,  and  continued  :  If  I  have  told  yoa  eartldy 
things  and  yon  believe  not,  how  shall  you  believe  if 
I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  ’’  Intending  to  imply 
that  this  great  law  of  re-generation  was  evidently 
beyond  the  actual  grasp  of  his  intellectual  vision, 
when,  as  a  master  of  Israel,  and  consequently  a 
student  of  the  sacred  lore,  he  had  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  how  changes  of  state  and  of  sphere  are  accom¬ 
plished,  of  what  use  would  it  have  been  for  Christ  to 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  relation  between  the 
moral  state  of  the  soul  and  the  order  of  body  which 
it  would  correspondentially  accrete  to  itself  through 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  its  spirit-body  or  perisprit? 

blessings  and  sorrows  are  the  result  of  chance,  we  must  believe 
them  to  be  a  consequence  of  our  right  doing  or  wrong  doing  in 
previous  lives.— Delormel. 

Cicero  and  Plutarch  exalt  the  teachings  of  the  mysteries.  Aris¬ 
tophanes  says,  “  Their  adepts  lead  an  innocent,  tranquil,  and  holy 
life  ;  they  die  counting  upon  the  light  of  the  Elysian  fields,  while 
others  look  only  for  eternal  darkness.”  The  grave  and  serious 
Sophocles,  a  glory  of  the  Athenian  stage,  styles  the  teachings  of  the 
mysteries  “  the  hopes  of  death.”  But  though  these  views  were 
thus  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  among  the 
learned,  their  public  promulgation  was  forbidden  lest  they  should 
lead  the  common  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests,  to 
addict  themselves  to  the  practice  of  magic,  or  even — disgusted 
with  the  ills  of  earthly  life — to  commit  suicide  in  the  hope  of 
finding  themselves  in  a  happier  state  of  existence  ;  as  did  the 
pupils  of  Hegesias  at  Gyrene,  after  listening  to  his  eloquent  dis¬ 
course  on  immortality,  when,  impatient  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment 
of  the  felicity  he  had  described,  they  all  killed  themselves  in  a 
body. — A.  Blackwell,  The  Testimony  of  the  Ages. 
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Of  what  use  would  it  have  been  to  have  explained  to 
him  the  processes  by  which  the  spirit  gradually  frees 
itself  from  the  animality  of  earthly  things,  which 
weighs  it  down  to  a  material  planet,  imprisoning  the 
otherwise  free  soul  in  solid  walls  of  flesh,  impeding 
its  flight  to  its  native  skies,  to  the  “  heaven  that  was 
about  it  in  its  infancy  if  his  acknowledged  igno¬ 
rance  of  natural  law,  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  comprehend  that  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
through  a  succession  of  earthly  trials,  expiations,  and 
disciplines,  would  gradually  free  it  from  the  garments 
of  earth,  and  enable  it  to  soar  again  to  more  fluidic 
regions. 

\ 

5.  “  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews,  water  represented 
the  orerm  of  matter,  that  which  we  now  call  the 
universal  fluid,  thus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
we  read  : 

2.  “  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.” 

6.  “  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.” 

7.  “  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament.” 

8.  “  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven.”  .  .  . 

9.  “  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
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gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear.” 

Thus  water  evidently  represents  the  universal 
fluid,  from  which  all  things  were  made.  We  con¬ 
stantly  read  of  the  waters  of  life,”  a  river  of 
living  waters,”  of  which  those  vdio  drink  shall 
thirst  no  more.”  The  cessation  of  thirst  (need  of 
material  bodies),  indicating  the  acquirement  of  the 
more  etherial  bodies  of  higher  planets. 

In  all  ancient  Scriptures  the  same  symbol  is  used 
as  the  synonyme  of  matter.  In  the  oldest  of  these, 
the  Vedas  of  ancient  India,  “  Indra  ”  (the  lord  of 
light  or  intelligence),  and  Agni  (lord  of  heat),  are  said 
to  have  sprung  from  “  water.”  In  a  hymn  occurs 
the  prayer,  “  Waters  !  take  away  whatever  sin  is 
found  in  me!”  In  another,  ‘‘Amhaya  (a  word  mean¬ 
ing  equally  %vaters  and  mothers),  take  away  sin.”  In 
the  book  of  Hermes  it  is  said  that  Darkness  was 
boundless  in  the  abyss  ;  but  water  and  a  subtle  spirit 
existed  in  chaos.  Over  all  this  the  holy  light  broke 
forth,  and  the  elements  were  produced  among  the 
sands  of  a  watery  essence.”  In  the  theology  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  passing  of  the  soul  through  Lethe 
the  river  or  water  of  forgetfulness),  symbolised  both 
the  continuance  of  our  connection  with  matter,  and 
the  temporary  loss  of  memory  attendant  on  our 
changes  of  outward  envelope  or  body.  The  learned 
Hellenist,  Dr  Louis  Mesnard,  thus  sums  up  the  Greek 
idea  of  the  changes  of  existence  undergone  by  the 
human  spirit :  The  souls  of  the  dead  seek  out  a 
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new  destiny,  and  re-enter  through  Lethe,  into  the 
movement  of  universal  life,  from  which  they  come 
down  again  upon  the  earth  ;  some  to  repair  the 
faults  of  an  anterior  life,  and  to  purify  themselves  by 
new  struggles  ;  others,  to  win  back  to  virtue  those 
who  are  going  wrong,  and  thus  still  farther  advance 
their  own  improvement.”  The  Koran  contains  vari¬ 
ous  traces  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  fluidic  life,  of 
the  plurality  and  progressiveness  of  inhabited  worlds, 
of  the  progressive  development  of  the  planetary  reigns, 
stating  that  all  animals  are  created  out  of  water. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
water  was  the  first  or  primitive  element,  the  genera¬ 
tor  of  all  others.  You  will  observe  that  Moses  does 
not  speak  of  the  creation  of  this  universal  fluid — 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence; 
he  merely  says,  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.” 

It  is  proved  that  the  body  of  an  average  man, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  parts  of  water. 

When  the  imprisoned  soul  is  set  free  by  the 
death  (disaggregation)  of  the  material  body,  which  it 
had  accreted  to  itself,  through  the  magnetic  vibrations 
of  its  perisprit,  that  body  returns  again  to  its  original 
elements  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
parts  return  to  water.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered 
at  that  water,  the  great  purifier,  the  synonyme 
of  the  earthly  bodies,  through  whose  vicissitudes  the 
soul  is  to  be  purified,  and  to  receive  a  new  name, 
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each  time  it  is  re-generated  or  born  again,  should  be 
used  as  the  symbol  of  purification  ;  or  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  or  form  in  baptism,  the  rite  by 
which  is  signified  that  very  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  unto  right¬ 
eousness,  which  the  new  birth  into  the  material  body 
is  intended  to  effect,  and  at  which  ceremony  a  new 
name  is  conferred  ?  Thus  indicating  the  change  of 
character  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  newly  in¬ 
carnated  spirit  through  its  new  conjunction  with 
matter. 

When  in  Revelations  we  are  told  “  there  shall  he 
no  more  death’'  namely,  no  further  necessity  for  con¬ 
junction  with  the  material  element,  which  conjunc¬ 
tion  must  ever  conclude  with  death,  or  the  disaggre¬ 
gation  of  the  material  body  ;  we  are  also  told,  there 
shall  he  no  more  sea.” 

That  Christ  employed  the  term  water  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  flesh,  is  apparent  by  reference  to  the 
sixth  verse,  where  he  says,  “  That  ^vhich  is  born  of 
the  FLESH  is  FLESH,  and  that  which  is  horn  of  the 
SPIRIT  is  SPIRIT.”  Showing  clearly  that  he  employed 
the  antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit  as  the  equivalent 
and  explanation  of  the  antithesis  of  water  and  spirit, 
the  two  expressions  completing  and  confirming  each 
other. 

7.  “  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born 
again  ” 

8.  “  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
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"whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit.” 

His  employment  of  a  ’v^mrd  (rendered  by  'pneumoi)^ 
signifying  both  ivind  and  soul,  and  saying,  ''as 
pneuma  the  wind  cometh  and  goeth,  so  pneuma 
the  soul  also  comes  and  goes,’’  constitutes  a  positive 
assertion  that  it  was  not  created  with  its  material 
body,  but  comes  from  some  other  region — you  know 
not  whence,  just  as  you  know  not  the  "  path  of  the 
wind,”  so  you  know  not  whence  comes  your  soul,  nor 
whither  it  goes. 

7.  “  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born 
again.” 

Still  Nicodemus  continued  to  marvel,  and  ans¬ 
wered,  saying  unto  him, 

9.  "  How  can  these  things  be  1  ” 

Now,  it  is  very  evident  tliat  Nicodemus  did  not 
understand  that  Jesus  intended  to  allude  to  the  rite 
or  ceremony  of  baptism,  as  Jesus  most  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  allude  to  it;  for  nothing  would  have  been 
easier,  or  safer,  under  the  circumstances,  than  to  have 
said  so,  and  thus  to  have  enlightened  Nicodemus, 
remove  his  perplexity,  and  set  his  mind  at  rest. 

The  meaning  he  did  intend  to  convey  was  the 
necessity  of  the  real  baptism,  not  the  rite  that  sym¬ 
bolises  it — the  necessity  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth 
in  material  bodies,  symbolised  by  the  material  fluid, 
water — the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  inward 
and  spiritual  grace. 
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And  therefore  he  answered  and  said  unto  him, 

10.  “  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things  %  ” 

11.  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  We  speak  that  we 
do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not 
our  witness.” 

12.  “If  I  have  told  you  of  earthly  things,  and  ye 
believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly 
things  %  ” 

13.  “  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is 
in  heaven.” 

No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven — this  saying 
is  a  still  further  affirmation  of  the  same  fact,  that  in 
using  the  word  water,  Jesus  alluded  to  the  material 
fluid  of  which  the  fleshy  body  is  composed  ;  for  a 
man  is  a  complex  being,  formed  of  spirit  and  matter, 
and  we  have  already  heard  from  St  Paul,  that  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
therefore  it  is  very  certain  that  no  man  has  ascended 
there.  This  verse  is  also  another  proof  of  the  fluidic 
nature  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  he  could  not  have 
ascended  there  in  an  .  earthly  body  ;  besides,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  still  being  there,  “  even  the  Son 
of  man  which  is  in  heavenf  although  he  was  then 
speaking  to  Nicodemus. 

•I  will  not  recapitulate,  but  this  verse  bears  so 
strongly  on  what  I  have  already  stated  concerning 
the  real  nature  of  Christ,  and  that  his  birth  was  as 
different  to  that  of  other  men,  as  Scripture  truly  states 
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it  to  have  been,  that  again  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
note  in  my  third  letter,  page  196. 

A  high  fluidic,  or  rather  sidereal  spirit,  such  as 
Christ  the  guardian  ruler  of  our  planet,  could  not 
assume  flesh  and  blood,  although  he  could  assume 
the  appearance  from  the  material  elements  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  take  upon  himself  the  “  likeness^ 
but  not  the  nature  of  man  ;  for,  reversing  the  saying 
of  St  Paul,  Incorruption  cannot  put  on  corruption,” 
but  being  the  heavenly,  he  could  hear  the  image  of 
the  earthly  at  pleasure,  for  the  time  being,  and  could 
disappear  and  convey  himself  away  from  their  midst 
and  from  the  sepulchre,  which  could  not  contain  his 
incorruptible  body.  Made  not  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment  (fleshly  generation),  but  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life!'  We  are  of  the  earth 
earthy L  he  was  ''  from  above  ”  and  “  above  all,”  and 
says  of  himself,  “  I  lay  down  my  life  of  myself  no 
man  taketh  it  from  me  :  I  lay  it  down,  and  I  take 
it  again"  (John  x.  17,  18). 

t 

f 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  Scripture  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
an  outline  of  I  feel  sure  now  that  you  are  upon 
the  track,  you  will  easily  And  them  for  yourselves. 
Were  I  to  continue,  it  would  but  be  to  make  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  upon  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

'  I  have  taken  the  passages  as  they  came,  and  only 
from  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
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abound  as  much  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  it 
was  an  earlier  revelation,  and  the  men  to  whom  it 
was  given  were  not  prepared  to  receive  more  ;  but  I 
believe  many  proofs  are  to  be  found  therein  which 
would  well  repay  the  search,  by  bearing  strong  evi¬ 
dence  and  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  new  liglit 
now  given,  and  only  waiting  to  be  viewed  by  it,  to 
stand  forth  as  bright  fragmentary  glimmerings  of  the 
great  truths  which  are  now  being  more  fully  revealed ; 
the  time  having  arrived  when  such  a  further  unveil¬ 
ing  has  become  not  only  possible,  but  necessary, 
in  order  to  clear  away  an  accumulation  of  false 
theories  and  errors  which  have  been  deduced  from, 
and  grown  up  around,  the  primitive  teachings,  and  to 
satisfy  the  more  advanced  minds  of  earnest  enquirers 
and  seekers  after  the  true  key,  to  the  hitherto  un¬ 
solved  enigma  of  the  mystery  of  Life  and  Death. 

I  will  merely  mention  one  or  two  conspicuous 
proofs  from  the  Old  Testament  that  I  retain  in  my 
memory,  believing  that  we  are  agreed  respecting  the 
allegorical  style  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Genesis  contain  each  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  to  me  is 
most  significative.  But  let  us  begin  before  that,  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  same  sequence  is  observed  as 
taught  by  the  new  un-veiling. 

“  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.’’ 
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No  mention  is  made  of  the  creation  of  water, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  already  in  existence  as  the 
universal  fluid,  and  generator  of  all  things. 

“  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light. 
And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness  :  and  God 
called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night :  and 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.” 

The  first  dayfi  this  is  the  Mosaic  description  of 
the  nebulous  and  gaseous  state  of  a  planet  in  course 
of  formation,  as  described  by  modern  astronomers. 

One  of  the  points  that  have  been  most  criticised 
in  the  Mosaic  account,  is  that  of  the  creation  of  the 
sun  after  the  light  ;  but  Moses  was  quite  justified  in 
his  assertion,  for  the  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  universal 
light,  but  the  concentration  of  light-element  at  one 
point.  The  fluid  which  is  the  source  of  light  would 
naturally  precede  the  creation  of  our  great  luminary, 
which  is  but  an  effect.  The  sun  is  the  cause  of  the 
light  which  it  diffuses,  being  at  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  the  light  it  has  received. 

If  you  light  a  candle  in  a  dark  room  you  form  a 
little  sun.  How  have  you  lighted  the  candle  ?  by 
developing  the  light  properties  of  the  luminous  fluid 
at  one  particular  point ;  if  the  light  principle  had  not 
existed  before  your  candle,  you  would  not  have  been 
able  to  light  it. 

The  Persians  have  a  more  scientific  account  of  this. 
We  read  in  the  ‘‘  Dictionary  of  Universal  Mythology,” 
‘‘  I  created  the  light,  which  lighted  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.” 
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It  is  generally  supposed  that  Moses  alludes  to  the 
creation  of  our  little  earth  when  he  opens  his  account 
by  saying,  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis — 

“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth” 
(Genesis  i.  1). 

And  he  has  naturally  been  much  criticised  in  our 
scientific  day  for  such  an  assertion,  particularly  as  he 
ascribes  the  account  to  the  Great  Creator  himself. 
It  has  therefore  been  said,  “Either  God  was  mistaken 
in  the  account  he  gave  to  Moses  of  his  work,  or  the 
account  is  not  of  Divine  Eevelation.  As  of  course 
the  first  supposition  is  not  admissible,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  Moses  only  gave  his  own  ideas.” 

But  it  strikes  me  that  our  little  planet  is  not 
alluded  to  at  all  in  the  first  verse,  and  that  Moses 
intended  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  of  all  things 
— if  we  can  imagine  that  they  ever  had  a  beginning  ; 
which,  as  we  cannot,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  he 
wished  to  describe  the  universe  before  we  w’ere  called 
into  existence.  Then,  instead  of  reading,  “  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,’'  we 
should  read,  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  spirit 
and  matter,'^ — or  rather,  the  universal  primordial 
fluid,  generator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Fluidic  in  the  heavenly  state,  compact  on  the  surface 
of  planets ;  which  is  exactly  the  account  given  to  us 
by  the  New  Un- veiling,  or  New  Bevelation,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  in  my  first 
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letter,  page  166,  as  follows  : — "‘This  primordial  fluid, 
matrix  and  generator  of  the  universe,  is  not  God,  but 
is  the  first  substantiator  of  the  efflux  of  creative 
thought,”  &c.,  &c. 

This  explanation  would,  I  think,  entirely  vindicate 
the  Mosaic  account  from  the  accusation  of  ignorance 
which,  at  first  sight,  has  been  lightly  ascribed  to  it 
by  science.  The  statement  I  have  just  alluded  to 
as  having  been  so  much  criticised,  namely,  that  the 
sun  was  created  after  God  said.  Let  there  be  light  : 
and  there  was  light ;  ”  and  the  apparently  total 
omission  of  any  mention  of  the  creation  of  water, 
will,  I  think,  quite  justify  me  in  my  view  of  the 
case,  and  confirms  me  in  the  idea  that  Moses  did  not 
allude  to  our  earth  at  all  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
but  to  the  creation  of  the  primordial  fluid.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  did  so  probably  arose  from  the  erroneous 
idea  that  existed  during  so  many  ages,  that  creation 
began  with  our  earth,  and  that  the  sun  was  the 
source  of  light.  We  know  now  that  before  our  sun 
and  our  earth  millions  of  suns  and  myriads  of  earths 
must  have  existed  in  God’s  universe,  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  light. 

6.  “And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.” 

7.  “And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament.”  [A  further  proof !] 
“  And  it  was  so.  8.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 
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and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day. 
9.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear:  and  it  was  so.  10.  And  God  called  the  dry  land 
earth,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he 
seasj  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

Here  at  last  we  distinctly  have  the  creation  of 
our  particular  planet. 

11.  “  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth:  and  it 
was  so.” 

12.  “And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yield¬ 
ing  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.” 

13.  “And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third 
day.” 

This  is  the  description  of  the  creation  of  the 
vegetable  world  on  this  planet,  through  the  con¬ 
secutive  series  of  whose  innumerable  bodies  the 
spiritual  element  may  be  said  to  continue  the  educa¬ 
tion  commenced  in  the  still  lower  earthly,  or  mineral 
state,  by  developing  its  powers  of  assimilation  and 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  all  the  animal  functions, 
fitting  it  to  continue  its  course  of  educational  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  innumerable  bodies  of  the  animal 
world,  whose  creation  is  described  by  the  author  of 
Genesis  after  the  six  following  verses,  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  ‘'fourth  dayf  namely. 
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to  the  creation  of  the  lights  in  the  firmament,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over 
the  night.  Although  these  existed  before,  yet  their 
creation,  as  far  as  our  earth  is  concerned,  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  mentioned  ;  for 
the  thick  and  impenetrable  atmosphere  of  the  newly 
formed  planet,  still  almost  in  an  incandescent  state, 
and  constantly  vomiting  forth  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
would  prevent  their  light  from  penetrating  to  its 
surface. 

The  next  four  verses  contain  the  account  of  the 
calling  into  existence  of  the  next  degree  in  ascension 
of  God’s  creation,  the  moving  creatures  in  the  water 
that  have  life,  and  the  fowl  that  fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  Verse  23.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  verses  continue 
the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  living  tilings  of  the 
earth — cattle  after  their  kind,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth — through  whose  organisation  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  is  destined  to  finish  its  preparatory  education, 
developing  all  its  previous  acquisitions,  and  adding 
thereto  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  direction, 
accreting  organs,  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  vices,  and  virtues  of  the 
human  state,  fitting  it  for  that  next  great  step  in 
advance  which  will  transform  its  simple  instinct  into 
reason  and  intelligence,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  my  fourth  letter. 

The  tw'enty-sixth  verse  begins  a  new  sentence — 
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“And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he 
them.  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  were  the  sixth  day.” 

Here  ends  the  first  chapter.  The  account  of  the 
whole  six  days,  or  epochs,  into  which  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  is  divided,  is  contained  and 
completed  therein  by  the  creation  of  man,  the  crown¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Creator ;  for  he  is  made  in  the 
image  of  his  maker — “  male  and  female  created  he 
them  ” — therefore  complete,  the  masculine  qualities 
of  the  manly  character  being  softened  and  graced  by 
the  feminine  attributes  of  woman,  made  after  the 
likeness  of  God,  who  is  the  combination  of  Wisdom 
itself,  and  of  Love  itself,  in  one  Being.  Only  in  one 
have  they  ever  been  perfectly  united  on  earth,  and 
that  was  in  the  person  of  Christ,  who  was  stern, 
manly,  and  energetic  in  reproof,  and  inexpressibly 
sweet,  tender,  and  feminine  in  his  love  for  mankind. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  were  originally  created  in 
his  image,  but  that  we  have  fallen  from  our  high 
estate  to  be  children  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Christ, 

,  who  had  never  fallen,  was  a  high  sidereal  spirit,  and 
therefore  “  far  above,  and  above  all,”  one  of  the 
Elohim,*  or  anointed  ones  of  the  first  chapter  of 

*  The  word  Elohim  is  employed  throughout  in  the  original  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  always  with  a  plural  verb  and 
adjective,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  understood  to  imply  the 
plural  number. 

According  to  the  original  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  world  was 
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'Genesis,  to  whom  the  formation  and  guidance  of  a 
planet  is  entrusted.  We  are  told  that  every  planet 
of  every  solar  system  throughout  Infinity  is  evolved 
from  the  incandescent  cosmic  matter  by  one  of  these 
vice-regents  of  the  universe,  and  that  Christ  is  the 
particular  Eloha,  or  guardian,  and  guiding  spirit  of 
this  earth.  We  also  know  that  he  has  promised  of 
those  that  have  been  given  to  him,  not  to  lose  one. 

Thus  the  creation  was  complete,  and  the  second 
chapter  begins  with  the  declaration  to  that  effect. 

1.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  the 
host  of  them.  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made  ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  3.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventli  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in 

•created  by  the  Elohim.  In  the  English  version  the  words  ELoHIM 
are  replaced  by  “  God,”  and  leHOuaH,  or  Jehovah,  is  substituted 
by  “Lord.” — Luke  Burke;  also  De  Wette. 

The  supposition  that  this  form  was  merely  employed  as  a  plural 
for  majesty  will  not  meet  the  difficulty  created  by  the  modern  ver¬ 
sion,  more  especially  as  this  was  never  adopted  by  the  Hebrews, 
with  the  far  loftier  name  of  Jehovah,  in  Exodus  ix.  30,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  It  appears  to  indicate  that  Jehovah  is 
the  God  of  these  gods,  and  is  exalted  above  them.  Also  in 
Samuel  vii.  22,  for  David,  after  extolling  the  works  of  God,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  God,  adds  these  words — “Wherefore  thou  art 
great,  0  Lord  God  (Jehovah  Elohim)  ;  for  there  is  none  like  unto 
thee,  neither  is  there  ary  god  (Elohim)  beside  thee.”  In  these 
passages,  and  in  many  others,  Jehovah  is  made  superior  to  the 
Elohim ;  and,  as  Schumann  says,  the  author  certainly  intends  to 
show,  by  the  contrast  of  the  names,  that  Jehovah  is  greater  than 
the  Elohim,  and  not  the  same  who  had  just  before  been  mentioned 
as  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Von  Bolder  says,  “  The  meaning  is 
undoubtedly,  therefore,  God  of  gods ;  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  8  we  have 
the  expression,  God  of  hosts.” 

II. 
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it  lie  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and 
made. 

And  yet  after  this  explicit  declaration  we  find  a 
still  further  and  a  different  account  of  the  creation,  of 
man  ;*  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  second  chapter  we 
read — 

7.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

By  this  he  no  longer  appears  to  be  formed  in  the* 
image  of  God,  but  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Surely 
he  had  then  forfeited  his  first  high  fluidic  state,  when 
he  had  become  so  material  as  to  be  formed  with  the 
material  element  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  called 
his  name  Adam,  or  child  of  the  earth.  Man  properly 
bore  the  name  of  an  earthly  being,  '‘Adam,”  when 
he  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  now 
the  woman  had  to  be  recreated  from  the  rib  of  man, 
although  male  and  female  had  been  already  created,. 
blessed,  and  placed  as  lords  over  the  creation. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  vary  the  text  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  in  the  words  ‘‘  the  breath  of  lives,” 
for  upon  repeated  inquiry  I  find  that  the  original 
text  is  invariably  in  tlie  plural,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  stated  that  God  breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  the 

*  Although  all  hypotheses  have  hitherto  exhausted  themselves 
in  vain  speculations,  we  cannot  purposely  shut  our  eyes  to  two- 
quite  diiferent  narratives.  —  See  Stahelin,  Kritische,  Untersuclr 
{Critical  Examination  of  Geneau,  p.  20),  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald, 
A'on  Bohlen  {Illustrations  of  first  jmrt  of  Genesis),  Nott  and  Glid- 
don  {Types  of  Mankind). 
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breath  of  lives — not  life  in  the  singular,  as  in  the 
English  version.  Thus,  man  after  being  formed  of 
the  material  element  was  destined  for  re-generation, 
or  re-incarnation,  the  purifying  processes  of  which 
would  enable  him  to  ‘‘Arise  and  go  to  his  Father,” 
and  be  received  back  again,  having  become  as  the 
angels  of  heaven,  “  and  the  children  of  God,  being 
the  children  of  the  resurrection.” 

In  the  Psalms  of  David  there  are  many  passages 
that  will  bear  upon  our  new  views.  I  will  particu¬ 
larly  call  your  attention  to  the  beautiful  90th  psalm, 
beginning — 

“  Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  genera¬ 
tions.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.  Thou  turnest  man  to 
destruction;  and  sayest,  Beturn,  again,  ye  children  of  men, 
for  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when 
it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.” 

And  also  the  148th  Psalm, 

“  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  him,  all  his  angels,  ye  sun 
and  moon,  all  ye  stars  of  light,  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens,  mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, 
beasts  and  cattle,  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl,  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  all  people — young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children.  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

How  can  they  do  so?  How  can  the  fruit  trees 
and  the  cedars,  the  beasts,  or  the  cattle,  or  the  flying 
fowl  lift  up  their  hearts  and  their  eyes  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  all  his  goodness,  unless  they  are  destined  to 
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comprehend  that  goodness,  and  to  feel  the  love  and 
gratitude  which  will  cause  them  to  do  so,  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  their  animal  instinct  into  the  faculty  of 
reason,  and  intelligence.  We  have  heard  before  that 
God  is  able,  of  the  stones,  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham,  and  these,  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
degree,  are  already  further  upon  that  road  which  the 
spirit  element  is  destined  to  travel  before  it  is  indi¬ 
vidualised  and  becomes  a  responsible  being — respon¬ 
sible  of  the  sin  and  wrong-doing  that  has  caused  it 
to  fall,  and  to  be  fashioned  again  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  the  human  form. 

Another  proof  I  recall  to  mind  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  womb 
of  their  mother,  of  whom  Saint  Paul  tells  us,  before 
they  were  born,  it  was  written,  “  Jacob  have  I  loved, 
but  Esau  have  I  hated,’’  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  unless  the  previous  conduct  of  Esau  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  liatred,  for  we  are  told  that  God  hated 
nothing  that  he  had  made. 

To  Jeremiah,  God  says,  “  I  knew  thee  before  thou 
wert  formed  in  the  womb.” 

In  the  very  ancient  poem  of  the  Book  of  Job,  we 
have  several  indications  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration,  as,  for  instance,  the  following — How 
often  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out !  and  how 
oft  cometli  their  destruction  upon  them.”  And  again, 
“  All  the  while  my  breath  is  in  me,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  is  in  my  nostrils.^’  I  know  that  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet,  in  my  flesh 
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shall  I  see  God.”  A  conviction  based  on  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  special  property  and  function  of  the 
Perisprit,  as  the  magnetic  agent  by  which  the  soul 
agglomerates  the  material  particles  of  which  it  con¬ 
structs  its'body,  or  external  envelope;  and  implying 
that  he  used  the  word  “  flesh  ”  for  body  ”  or  exter¬ 
nal  envelope  of  soul.  For  there  are  different  orders 
of  bodies  for  the  progressing  soul  in  all  the  planets  it 
may  successively  inhabit. 

“  If  a  man  die,  he  shall  live  again,  all  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.  Thou 
shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee  ;  thou  wilt  have  a  desire 
to  the  work  of  thine  hands.” 

These  words  explain  very  clearly  the  second  re¬ 
generation  of  the  spirit.  After  the  death  of  man  his 
spirit  will  live,  and  after  the  days  of  his  appointed 
time  upon  earth  it  will  wait,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
spiritual  state,  until  called  to  live  again. 

Had  we  time  to  examine  others  of  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  that  have  exercised  so  wide  an  influence  on  this 
planet,  I  am  told  we  should  find  in  them  endless  in¬ 
dications  of  the  great  law  of  our  progress  through 
successive  existences;  the  mystery  ”  which,  though 
always  indicated,  has  yet  been,  until  now.  Provi¬ 
dentially  “  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,”  the  time  not  having  before  arrived  for  it  to 
become  generally  known,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  earliest  times  the  initiated  few  have  known 
the  three  great  doctrines  which  were  ever  most 
jealously  guarded  and  preserved  as  sacred  mysteries. 
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and  consisted, — First,  Of  the  unity  of  God;  Secondly, 
The  Plurality  of  Inhabited  Worlds;  and,  Thirdly, 
The  succession  of  incarnations  for  the  soul  in  this 
and  other  planets. 

The  oldest  of  the  Bibles  of  this  earth,  and  those 
which  are  still  the  oracles  of  the  greatest  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  are  the  Ancient  Hindu  Scriptures; 
they  are  pointed  out,  as  the  source  whence  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  drew  the  elements  of  their  philosophy.  All 
these  most  ancient  of  the  world’s  Scriptures  proclaim 
the  soul  to  be  anterior  to  the  bodies  it  successively 
assumes,  in  the  course  of  its  education  and  purifica¬ 
tion;  and  the  necessity  of  the  repeated  descents  from 
the  spirit  world  into  the  life  of  flesh,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  expiation  and  advancement.  The  Vedas, 
Puranas,  XJpanishads,  Big- Veda,  Bhagevat  -  Gita, 
Bamayana,  &;c.,  &c.,  are  full  of  sublime  thoughts  and 
spiritual  ideas,  such  as  the  power  of  the  higher  spirits 
to  clothe  themselves  in  a  luminous  ether  and  appear 
to  mortals.  The  great  linguist  Muller  says,  every 
“  learned  man  knows  that  the  Hebrew  was  not,  as 
Jerome  and  other  Church  Fathers  taught,  the  oldest 
or  primitive  language  of  mankind.”  The  Sanscrit  of 
the  old  Hindoos  was  a  much  more  ancient  and  a  far 
more  perfect  language.  This  was  in  its  full  glory 
more  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  The  Bev.  Mr 
Maurice  thinks  the  Bahagavat-Gita  (so  marvellously 
rich  in  thought  relating  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  its  pre-existence)  was  written  over  four 
thousand  years  ago.  A  celebrated  American  author 
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says,  “  Long  before  the  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents 
under  Syrian  skies,  long  before  Moses  saw  the  tables 
•of  stone  on  the  mount,  long  before  the  oldest  Hebrew 
Prophets  were  inspired  to  sound  the  alarm  in  Judean 
mountains,  there  were  millions  of  spiritualists,  pro¬ 
phets,  sages,  seers,  and  mediums  in  India.”  Higgins, 
in  the  Anacalypsis,”  proves  Abraham  himself  to 
have  been  without  the  least  doubt  a  Brahmin. 
Terah,  the  Father  of  Abraham,  came  from  an  Eastern 
■country  called  Ur.  Higgins  proves  that  this  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  was  in  India,  that  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  lying  on  the  river  Jumna,  and  now  called  Uri  or 
Ur.  Abraham  emigrated  from  Ur,  in  India,  to  Haran 
in  Assyria;  from  thence  to  Phoenicia,  and  finally  to 
Egypt,  nearly  2000  years  before  Christ,  in  conse- 
•quence  of  a  terrible  famine,  in  all  his  journeyings  he 
took  with  him  the  belief  in,  and  practice  of  the 
mysteries  of  Spirit  Communion  he  had  learnt  in 
India.  Therefore  he  read  that  ‘‘  the  Lord  (a  spirit¬ 
ual  being)  appeared  unto  him  on  the  Plains  of 
Mamre ;  also  when  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  lo,  three  men  stood  before 
him;  and  when  he  saw  them,  that  is,  these  three 
spirits,  he  bowed  himself  towards  the  ground.” 

The  natives  of  the  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  claim  for  their  language  (the  Basque) 
the  honour  of  being  the  oldest  in  existence,  they  call 
it  the  language  of  Adam,”  or  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  they  also  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Hie  ancient  Phoenicians.  Strange  to  say,  some  Bis- 
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cayan  words  have  been  found  on  the  ancient  stones- 
of  ruined  Mexican  cities,  at  Chapultepec  for  example, 
and  also  at  Palenque. ,  The  ancient  city  of  Mexico 
itself  was  called  Anhauac,  which  in  Biscayan  means 
the  “  place  of  waters  ”  or  meeting  of  the  waters,’’  a 
name  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  locality  of’ 
that  city.  Every  word  in  the  Biscayan  carries  its 
meaning  with  it,  thus,  the  sun  is  signified  by  a  word 
expressing  “  the  light  of  day,”  the  moon  “  that  which; 
illumines  the  night,”  &;c.,  &c.  When  Hernan  Cortex 
and  his  soldiers  reached  the  ancient  City  of  MexicO' 
it  is  recorded  that  they  found  images  in  the  temples 
which  exactly  represented  the  “  Virgin  and  Child. 
Another  indication  that  the  same  event  has  occurred 
more  than  once  on  our  planet. 

But  to  return  from  this  sudden  journey  to  America,, 
to  the  ancient  scriptures  of  India,  from  which  I  was 
led  away  by  the  mention  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
the  French  savant  Panthier,  says  of  them  : — ‘^If  ever 
human  thought  received  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity, 
assuredly  the  Vedas  more  than  any  other  record  have 
the  stamp  of  that  inspiration.  Never  did  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment  attain  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  concep¬ 
tion,  never  did  it  reveal  to  mankind  sublimer  symbols. 
The  Abbe  Dubois  states  that  the  Hindoos,  in  their 
earliest  times,  worshipped  the  one  God,  as  divinity  in 
duality,  positive  and  negative,  father  and  mother. 

All  these  most  ancient  of  the  world’s  writings  pro¬ 
claim  the  soul  to  be  anterior  to  the  bodies  it  succes¬ 
sively  assumes  in  the  course  of  its  education  and. 
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purification.  The  necessity  for  these  repeated  returns 
to.  the  life  of  flesh  is  thus  explained  : — The  recom¬ 
pense  acquired  by  good  or  evil  deeds  is  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  whose  working  none  can  hinder ;  it  is  like 
a  cord  which  binds  them  to  their  author,  and  which 
none  can  break.  .  .  .  For  the  education  of  our  pre¬ 
ceding  life  influences  us  in  the  life  that  follows.  .  .  . 
If  a  man  have  done  the  works  that  lead  to  the  world 
of  the  moon,  he  goes  to  the  world  of  the  moon.  .  .  . 
If  a  man  have  done  the  works  that  lead  to  the  world 
of  the  sun,  he  goes  to  the  world  of  the  sun  ;  if  a  man 
have  done  the  works  that  lead  to  the  world  of  the 
Creator,  he  goes  to  the  world  of  the  Creator.  Thus 
the  soul  goes  to  the  world  to  which  its  works  belong. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  giving  oneself  up  to  the 
gratification  of  sensual  desires  ?  Abandon  yourself 
to  the  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  all  you  will  have  got 
from  this  indulgence  will  be  to  have  forged  for  your¬ 
self  at  death  the  chains  that  will  link  you  to  other 
(material)  bodies,  and  to  other  (material)  worlds. 
There  is  no  other  source  of  peace,  or  of  usefulness, 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  .  .  .  The  soul  on 
returning  to  the  earth  profits  by  its  previous  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  thus,  through  a  long  succession  of -gradual 
\ 

advancements,  .  .  .  and  only  after  many  new  births, 

.  .  .  the  soul  that  has  become  pure  and  wise  is  at 
length  enfranchised  from  the  necessity  of  coming  back 
to  this  earth,  and  goes  to  the  pure  ;  ”  in  other  words, 
passes  into  a  world  of  a  higher  degree  than  ours. 

When  these  great  souls  have  attained  to  perfection,” 
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continues  ‘  the  Holy  One/  they  return  no  more  to 
the  perishable  life  of  earth,  sojourn  of  sorrows.  .  .  . 
The  love  of  virtue  is  the  Supreme  Path,  those  who 
have  attained  to  that  elevation  undergo  no  more 
births,  but  take  on  luminous  bodies  ;  ”  in  other  words, 
the  purely  fluidic  bodies  of  the  sidereal  degree,  the 
gloritied  or  celestial  bodies  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
reference  to  which  Christ  says,  “  The  righteous  shall 
.shine  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.” 

Ignorance  of  this  law  of  progress  is  declared  by 
the  Holy  One”  to  be  a  sign  of  human  inferiority. 
It  is  only  the  “  sage,”  who  has  already  accomplished  a 
large  portion  of  his  return  towards  the  glorious  home 
•of  ‘‘  Supreme  Purity,”  that  is  made  aware  of  the  fact 
of  his  having  assumed  a  great  number  of  bodies  during 
the  earlier  and  lower  phases  of  his  educational  career.” 

In  the  Bhagavat-Gita  we  read  that  this  Holy 
One,”  when  speaking  to  a  prince,  Arjuna,  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle,  thus  expresses  himself: — The  wise 
grieve  not  for  the  dead  or  living.  Never,  at  any 
period,  did  I,  or  thou,  or  these  kings  of  men,  not 
exist ;  nor  shall  any  of  us  henceforth  cease  to  exist. 
As  the  soul,  in  its  present  body,  undergoes  the 
changes  of  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  so,  here¬ 
after,  it  obtains  a  new  body.  He  who  believes  that 
the  spirit  can  kill,  and  he  who  believes  that  it  can 
be  killed,  are  both  of  them  wrong  in  their  judgment. 
It  neither  kills  nor  is  killed.  Unborn,  changeless, 
eternal,  both  as  to  future  and  past  time,  it  is  not 
slain  when  the  body  is  killed.  As  a  man  quits  worn- 
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out  clothes,  and  puts  on  new  clothes,  so  the  soul  quits 
its  worn-out  bodies,  and  clothes  itself  with  new 
bodies.  Weapons  cannot  cleave  it;  fire  cannot  burn  it. 
It  is  impenetrable,  incombustible,  and  insusceptible  of 
■moisture;  it  is  invisible,  incomprehensible,  immutable. 
Therefore,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  thou  art  not  right  to 
grieve  for  it.  For  to  everything  that  is  born  death  is 
certain ;  to  everything  dead  regeneration  is  certain.”! 

“  I  have  had  many  births,  and  thou  also,  Arjuna,” 
says  the  heavenly  messenger  ;  “  I  know  them  all,  but 
thou,  hero  !  knowest  them  not.” 

Until  we  attain  to  a  very  high  and  purified  state 
it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  remember  our  past  lives, 
probably  because  such  remembrance  would  only  be 
very  painful  and  embarrassing  to  us,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  of  any  use  ;  our  return  to  earth  life  being 
•the  necessary  means  of  our  purification  and  advance¬ 
ment,  we  are  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  not 
backwards  to  the  past.  Very  often  to  remember  who 
we  had  been,  or  what  we  were  in  a  past  existence, 
would  fetter  us  in  the  present.  We  should,  perhaps, 
look  back  with  regret,  which  would  only  serve  to 
nurse  sickly  fancies  instead  of  nerving  us  with  energy 
for  the  onward  struggle  ;  or  we  might  look  back  with 
horror  and  disgust  to  a  past  that  we  had  much  better 
forget,  but  whose  discipline  has  made  us  what  we  are; 
for,  althoimh  we  do  not  and  cannot  recollect  the  inci- 
dents  of  our  former  lives,  many  people  retain  of  them 
n,  vague  recollection  that  sometimes  flashes  across 

O 

their  memory,  and  is  gone  again  before  they  can 
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seize  or  examine  it.  Many  feel  on  first  visiting  a 
place  that  they  have  seen  it  before,  and  as  they  can¬ 
not  tell  when,  say,  “  it  must  have  been  in  a  dream.’" 
Others  feel  drawn  by  a  strange  sympathy  they  cannot 
account  for,  to  some  one  whom  they  meet  for  the  first 
time,  being  wholly  unconscious  of  ever  having  met 
before ;  this  sympathy  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  it 
is  called  love  at  first  sight.  Sometimes  instead  of 
sympathy  it  is  an  unaccountable  aversion  that  makes 
some  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whom  we  meet  for  the 
first  time,  quite  repellent  to  us ;  could  we  see  our  past, 
both  the  sympathy  and  the  antipathy  would  probably 
be  easy  to  account  for,  but  having  mercifully  passed 
through  '  the  waters  of  Lethe,’  the  events  of  our  past 
are  obliterated  for  the  time  being,  and  we  have  begun 
our  new  life,  with  a  clean  page  on  which  to  inscribe  if 
We  have  seen  that  the  passing  through  the  waters 
of  Lethe,  or  of  oblivion,  was  a  poetical  illustration  of 
a  new  descent  into  the  sphere  of  the  earthly  life,  or 
the  re-clothing  of  our  spirit  with  matter,  which,  on 
the  surface  of  planets,  is  a  particular,  condensed,  or 
rather  compact,  state  of  the  ^primordial  fluid,  and 
has  therefore  ever  been  symbolized  by  water ;  and 
most  appropriately  so,  as  it  is  only  by  the  purifying 
effects  of  the  trials  and  experience  of  an  earth-life  that 
our  souls  can  be  cleansed  from  their  faults,  as  those 
outward  bodies  are  by  the  washing  in  water.*  It  was 

*  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born  of  flesh  is 
flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  (John  iii.  5,  6). 
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therefore  adopted  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  in 
baptism,  a  rite  which  is  enjoined  upon  us  as  typical 
of  the  new  life  we  enter  upon — a  re-generation,  in 
fact — and  which  naturally  confers  upon  us  a  new 
name,  although  we  never  cease  to  be  the  same  spirit. 
This  new  birth,  or  regeneration,  necessitates  the 
acquisition  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  organs,  as  the 
means  of  sensation  and  action  in  our  new  life.  We 
have,  then,  first  to  learn  how  to  make  use  of  these 
new  organs,  which  is  tlie  work  of  the  first  years  of 
our  early  life,  during  which  time  the  spirit  is  in  a 
state  of  abeyance.  It  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned,  and  at 
first  is  quite  unable  to  make  use  of  the  new  organism 
it  has  acquired,  and  only  by  very  slow  degrees  it  is 
-able  to  do  so,  the  gradual  acquirement  of  which  power 
is  a  work  of  time  and  patience  both  for  parents  and 
child ;  but  it  comes  at  last,  and  then,  in  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  the  imprisoned  spirit  begins  to  awake 
more  fully,  and,  as  it  were,  to  take  possession  of  the 
faculties  which,  until  then,  had  only  appeared  as  apti¬ 
tudes  or  preferences  for  certain  pursuits  over  others. 

The  young  animals  of  the  lower  reigns  come  almost 
-at  once,  comparatively  speaking,  into  the  fulness  of 
their  life — an  observation  which  had  always  puzzled 
me  whenever  I  liad  reflected  upon  it,  until  the 
mystery  was  explained  to  me  by  this  new  view  of 
human  life,  as  being  an  abnormal  condition  for  the 
individualized  spirit.  Since  then  I  have  often  sat 
.and  studied  the  solemn  face  of  a  little  baby — for 
solemn  it  is  when  its  attention  is  not  called  away  by 
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the  caresses  of  its  young  mother,  or  by  the  snapping^ 
of  its  loving  father’s  fingers  right  in  its  face.  Do  not 
disturb  it,  but  sit  and  watch  it  for  half-an-hour,  it 
will  afford  you  a  complete  study ;  its  wide-open  eyes 
will  wander  round  the  room  and  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  then  steadily  fix  themselves  for  some  time  on 
each  individual  separately,  as  if  endeavouring  tO' 
comprehend  them,  or  trying  to  remember  something 
that  had  gone  before.  You  will  not  see  one  smile, 
unless,  of  course,  you  disturb  it  in  its  study.  Baby 
is  far  too  much  absorbed  in  its  own  reflections  to- 
enter  into  your  fun,  unless  you  determine  to  scatter 
and  disperse  all  its  train  of  thought  by  poking  it  in 
the  side,  and  chirruping  to  it  like  a  bird ;  then,  of' 
course,  all  its  thoughts  are  set  to  flight  for  the  time 
being,  and  it  tries  to  correspond  to  your  attentions  ; 
but  the  moment  you  are  called  away,  it  resumes  its- 
solemn  look,  and  the  little  head  begins  wool-gathering 
again  ;  the  little  baby’s  thoughts  are  again  far  away, 
endeavouring  to  recal  to  mind  some  former  scenes  of 
its  past,  aiid  trying  to  comprehend  its  present.  It  i& 
a  futile  effort,  for  each  day  it  will  be  able  to  remember 
less  and  less,  as  the  present  will,  day  by  day,  take 
the  place  of  the  past,  and  by  the  time  it  has  learnt  to- 
make  use  of  its  new  organ  of  speech,  it  can  tell  us 
nothing  of  what  we  should  all  like  to  know,  namely,, 
the  great  mystery  of  where  it  came  from,  as  Pneumay. 
“  for  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is. 
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born  of  (Pneuma)  the  spirit.”  Only  now  and  then, 
in  early  life,  that  spirit  will  have  tliose  sudden 
flashes  of  remembrance  we  have  all  experienced, 
which  come  and  are  gone  in  a  moment,  and  which, 
try  as  we  may,  we  never  can  retain  for  a  second, 
either  to  analyse  or  to  endeavour  to  co-ordinate — a 
sensation  Mrs  Hemans  has  well  described  in  one  of 
her  lovely  poems — 

“  The  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds  to  waken 
Vague  yearnings,  like  the  sailors  for  the  shore, 

And  dim  remembrances,  whose  views  seem  taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own  no  more  ; 

Is  not  this  all  a  mystery  ?  Who  shall  say 

Whence  are  these  thoughts,  and  whither  tends  their  way? 

“  The  sudden  images  of  vanished  things 
That  o’er  the  spirit  flash,  we  know  not  why ; 

Tones  from  some  broken  harp’s  deserted  strings, 

Warm  sunset  hues  of  summers  long  gone  bye, 

A  rippling  wave,  the  dashing  of  an  oar, 

A  flower  scent  floating  past  our  parents’  door !  ” 

I  used  to  wonder,  when  I  reflected  on  all  this,  and:, 
that  our  early  years  were  so  much  more  helpless  than 
those  of  the  young  lambs  of  the  fleld,  but  1  now  per¬ 
ceive  the  necessity  of  this  period  of  stagnation,  to- 
enable  the  newly-imprisoned  soul  not  only  to  forget 
its  past,  which,  whether  it  be  a  necessity  or  not,  is 
certainly  a  most  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence 
and  to  enable  that  soul  to  begin  again  a  further  step 
in  advance  with  a  new  elastic  brain,  as  a  clear  page 
on  which  to  record  its  new  impressions ;  a  new 
flexible  organism  wherewith  to  accomplish  the  onward 
step  in  its  progress,  surrounded  by  new  loves  and 
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.affections — new  ties,  and  social  relations  that  will 
help  to  draw  out,  strengthen,  and  develope  the  germs 
of  virtues  it  already  possesses,  exercising  its  charity, 
benevolence,  patience,  fortitude,  and  all  the  other 
social  virtues,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  destined,  by 
the  experience  and  suffering  it  will  inevitably  have  to 
go  through,  to  draw  out,  soften,  and  finally  eradicate 
every  tendency^  to  evil,  vice,  or  wrong-doing ;  and  to 
punish  and  expiate  the  wrong  it  may  already  have 
done,  for  repentance  alone  is  not  sufficient,  unless  it 
is  fortified  and  confirmed  by  expiation  ;  and  expiation 
is  not  complete  without  restitution — Christ  has  told 
us.  AVe  shall  not  come  out  until  vm  have  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing ;  the  soul,  therefore,  is  brought 
again  and  again  into  contact  with  those  it  has  injured 
in  former  lives,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  atone  for 
former  wrong-doing,  until  the  consequent  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  totally  obliterated,  and  love  reigns 
supreme,  uniting  those  who  had  been  divided  by  injury, 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

Yes,  dear  Friends,  we  have  a  work  to  do  in  this 
earth  life,  let  us  endeavour  to  accomplish  it  while  it 
is  yet  day,  and  agree  with  our  adversaries  quickly 
while  we  are  in  the  way  with  them,  otherwise  it  will 
occasion  the  necessity  of  our  having  to  be  brought 
together  again  on  the  dusty  highway  of  earth,  and  yet 
another  imprisonment  in  a  material  body,  consequently 
a  still  longer  exile  from  our  far  happier  normal  spirit 
state.  Let  us  endeavour  to  pay  off  all  our  debts,  and, 
while  we  are  here,  to  live  in  love  and  charity  with  all  men. 
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It  seems  to  me  easy  for  each  of  us  to  know  exactly 
on  what  step  of  the  ladder  we  are  standing — that 
ladder  whose  ascending  steps  are  to  lead  us  nearer  to 
God,  consequently  bo  happiness,  and  to  the  heavenly 
state.  Our  own  conscience  is  our  guide,  and  will 
enable  each  of  us  to  feel  our  own  pulse,  and  to  know 
exactly  what  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  enable  us  to 
ascend  the  next  step  of  the  ladder  ;  if  we  will  strictly 
follow  its  dictates  we  shall  do  all  that  is  required  of 
us,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  that  past  experience  we  so 
long  to  know  something  about,  which  is  speaking  in 
our  hearts. 

I  know  that  our  oblivion  of  the  details  of  that 
experience  will  be  one  of  the  first  objections  advanced, 
before  admitting  that  Christ  really  meant  what  he 
said,  when  he  stated  that  we  must  be  born  again, 
that  regeneration  really  means  re-generation,  and 
that  the  established  law  of  progress  throughout  the 
universe  is  through  a  succession  of  progressive 
existences. 

But  although  the  acquisition  of  new  material 
organs  symbolised  by  the  ancients  as  a  passing 
through  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  by  Christ  as  being 
born  of  water,  the  emblem  of  the  universal  fluid, 
would  naturally  occasion  an  oblivion  of  the  material 
things  inscribed  on  those  material  organs,  still  the 
general  result  is  retained,  for  it  has  made  the  Spirit 
wliat  it  is,  and  I  know  of  many  cases  where  recollec¬ 
tion  is  not  so  entirely  dormant  as  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  I  have  myself  undeveloped  reminiscences 
II.  z 
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of  things  which  have  certainly  never  happened  to  me 
in  this  life ;  and  I  know  many  who  have  flashes  of 
vague  remembrance  of  some  distant  past.  I  will 
give  you  the  particulars  of  these  most  interestin 
proofs  of  anterior  existence  in  my  following  letters  ; 
hoping  you  follow  me  with  sufficient  interest  in  the 
subject  to  make  you  desirous  of  reading  them,  believe 
me  affectionately  yours,  M.  C. 


*  See  Appendix  to  “  Honeymoon,’’  Note  VII. 


&J0  * 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


FAREWELL  TO  SCOTLAND. 

It  was  the  second  of  August — a  month  had  elapsed 
since  our  marriage,  and  our  honeymoon  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 

The  interesting  journey  we  had  so  much  enjoyed  in 
this  romantic  country  of  the  North,  and  the  happy 
honeymoon  that  had  so  united  our  beings  as  to  make 
of  two  souls  one,  in  sympathy  and  in  thought,  was 
soon  going  to  be  one  of  the  dear  recollections  of  our 
past.  For  nothing  in  this  life  can  last ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  form, 
whilst  renewing  its  recollections,  by  recording  them  in 
these  pages  ;  for  I  should  like  all  the  world  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  our  happiness. 

Conchita  left  Scotland  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  but 
she  was  not  unhappy,  for  she  carried  her  happiness 
with  her. 

And  here  I  must  draw  the  curtain  ;  our  after-life 
can  have  no  interest  for  the  unfeeling  public ;  it 
belongs  solely  to  ourselves. 

But,  before  finishing,  I  must  also  draw  a  conclusion 
from  the  contents  of  these  pages — a  conclusion  which, 
I  think,  all  will  agree  with,  even  those  who  have  been 
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most  shocked  by  the  perusal  of  my  religious  scruples 
which,  thanks  to  God,  are  now  at  an  end. 

And  this  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  that 
philosophy  and  faith  have  need  of  each  other ;  neither 
of  them  can,  alone,  make  us  happy,  or  teach  us  a 
better  life.  I  began  by  doubting  everything.  I  had 
faith  in  God,  but  in  nothing  else ;  I  lacked  belief. 
My  young  and  beautiful  bride  brought  me  this,  and 
now  I  hold  the  true  religion.  If  you  ask  me,  gentle 
reader,  which  this  is,  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  yours — 
wdiichever  that  may  be  ;  for  we  are  not  all  equally 
adapted  to  believe  in  the  same  creed. 

From  the  beginning  of  humanity  there  has  been  a 
progressive  development  of  religion  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  higher  faculties  which  connect  man  with  his 
Creator.  This  progress  appears  in  the  rise,  decline, 
and  fall  of  the  different  forms  of  religion  that  have 
appeared  upon  the  earth.  They  all  came  from  God, 
therefore  they  all  are  true  and  holy. 

The  light  of  religion,  like  that  of  the  coming  day, 
dawned  upon  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  planet  in 
the  East,  over  the  immense  table-land  of  Central 
Asia ;  westw^ard  it  moved,  following  the  course  of 
the  rising  sun.  On  it  went,  as  time  passed  and 
humanity  progressed,  lighting  up  the  populous  cities 
of  Asia,  the  shrines  of  Siam,  and  the  temples  of 
Burmah  and  Benares,  where  the  primitive  fetichism 
became  the  powerful  religion  of  Brahma,  until  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  needed  a  nobler 
form.  When  the  tops  of  the  Himalaj^as  reflected 
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the  first  rays  of  coming  day,  out  of  their  midst 
sprang  up  Buddha,  the  prophet  and  the  saviour, 
whose  religious  teachings  soon  illuminated  the  world. 
Brighter  and  brighter  then  spread  the  effulgence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Hindoo ;  and  wide 
did  the  teachings  of  Buddha  spread  on  every  land, 
until  savage  village  and  learned  city,  primitive  hut 
and  heathen  temple,  were  flooded  with  the  light  of 
this  grand  religion.  But,  like  its  prototype,  the  sun, 
it  cannot  stop  in  its  glorious  course.  Onward  still 
it  moves  over  Affghanistan  and  Persia,  where  the 
mighty  and  inspired  mind  of  Zoroaster  adds  glory 
to  its  glory,  truth  to  its  truth.  Brighter  and  yet 
brighter  grows  the  light  of  day,  from  Asiatic  city  to 
the  African  desert,  until  it  is  reflected  on  the  sand 

I 

where  the  temples  of  Egypt  rise,  and  a  new  race  of 
men  take  up  the  religious  progress  in  its  course. 
The  Mosaic  revelation,  based  upon  the  ancient  lore 
and  science  of  these  people,  comprises  all  that  had 
before  been  taught,  and  at  last  the  glory  of  Zion  out¬ 
shines  the  theology  of  India  and  the  learning  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Onward  still  religious  progress  ad¬ 
vances  on  its  ceaseless  march,  illuminating  the  marble 
cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  bursting  upon  the  classic 
shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Modern  Europe 
at  last  attains  pre-eminence ;  Christianity,  with 
mid-day  splendour,  lights  this  earth  with  a  torch 
mightier  in  the  brightness  of  its  glory  than  any  that 
has  yet  preceded  it,  illuminating  the  winding  rivers 
of  central  Europe,  the  fertile  valleys  of  Italy,  the 
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noble  cathedrals  of  Spain,  the  gay  towns  and  cities 
of  lovely  France,  the  sweet  hamlets  and  uprising 
spires  of  fair,  rural  England,  and  of  brave,  bonnie 
Scotland. 

Onward  still  it  goes,  this  eternal  progress,  following 
the  course  of  the  sun  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the 
plains  of  the  new  continent  beyond  the  sea.  Having 
lighted  up  the  old,  westward  it  moves  to  spread  its 
bright  effulgence  over  a  new  world ;  and  America 
takes  up  the  progress  of  religion,  continuing  its 
glorious  career  ;  for  to  say,  So  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther,”  would  be  as  idle  as  to  endeavour  to 
stop  the  course  of  the  sun,  and,  like  Joshua,  to  bid 
him  stand  still.  No  ;  as  the  sun  will  continue  to 
rise  day  after  day  over  this  eternally  revolving  planet, 
and  will  shed  its  light  on  each  generation  of  earth, 
so  each  generation  will  also  receive  its  corresponding 
share  of  religious  light  according  to  its  capabilities 
of  comprehension,  thus  verifying  the  divine  law  of 
religious  progress  round  the  world. 

“For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages 
One  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  progress  of  the  suns.” 

This  is  why  I  tell  you,  oh  !  my  reader,  that  your 
form  of  religion,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  the  best, 
— the  best  for  you — at  all  events,  at  your  present 
stand-point. 

I  am  a  Catholic,  because  I  consider  this  faith  to  be 
the  best  for  me,  the  most  adapted  to  my  character. 
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the  most  in  accordance  with  my  ideas  and  sympathies  ; 
for — 


“All  theories  are  thought  forms — that  the  mind 
Creates  from  its  own  knowledge,  or  its  guess. 
God  never  yet  revealed  himself  in  full, 

And  never  will.  No  intellectual  form 
Is  able  to  receive  the  Deity, 

Save  as  a  crystal  draws  the  solar  light. 

This  is  my  faith,  that  God  reveals  himself 
To  every  man  according  to  his  state, 

Higher  to  highest  minds ;  so  lessening  down 
To  the  dim  verge  of  reason.  I  believe 
That  there  are  faculties  in  man  that  are 
Mind-organs  for  the  Infinite  to  fill ; 

And  that  these  may  unfold  without  an  end, 

And  multiply  without  an  end ;  and  all, 
Inter-pervaded  by  one  common  life, 

Inform  the  soul  for  ever.  This  I  know, 

Or,  knowing  not,  believe  in  as  in  God ; 

But  still  my  thought  is  circumscribed ;  my  faith 
Being  the  sum  of  all  my  added  thoughts, 

And  those  the  measure  of  the  active  mind. 
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NOTES. 

I. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  PRIDE. 

The  chief  incident  of  this  story  really  took  place  in  an  old 
castle  of  England.  In  the  ancient  chronicles  of  this  castle  we 
read  of  a  young  lady,  who,  on  account  of  the  house  being 
full  at  the  time,  was  put  into  an  apartment  that  had  been  long 
unused.  During  the  night  a  madman  managed  to  get  into 
her  chamber  by  the  chimney,  and  so  frightened  the  young 
lady,  that  her  hair  turned  white  with  fright,  and  the  next 
morning  she  looked  quite  an  old  woman. 

From  this  strange  adventure  I  have  drawn  the  legend  of 
“  The  Punishment  of  Pride,”  which  I  now  present  to  my 
readers  for  the  first  time. 


II. 

THE  BRIDE  OF  LUSS, - (cHAP.  XI.) 

This  story  is,  of  course,  a  pure  fiction.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Scotch  customs  or 
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ideas  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  originally 
written  for  Catholic  Spain,  where  such  legends  are  very 
popular. 

To  make  the  ideas  suit  the  Scottish  soil  in  which  the 
scene  takes  place,  I  was  obliged  to  carry  it  back  at  least 
four  hundred  years,  when  the  legends  concerning  the  saints 
and  their  miracles  were  still  believed  in  by  the  Scotch,  then 
Catholics.  This  explanation  may  take  a  little  of  the  interest 
away,  but  it  certainly  makes  it  more  probable,  for  in  the 
fourteenth  century  such  legends  might  very  easily  have  been 
believed,  even  in  Scotland. 


III. 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. - (cHAP.  XVI.) 

This  story  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  the  verses  with 
which  it  ends,  and  which  I  found  some  time  previously  in 
the  little  inn  at  Huna,  near  John  O’Groat’s  House,  in  the 
county  of  Caithness. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  Caithness  family  mention  is  made 
of  William,  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  had  incurred  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  (a.d.  1513).  On  the  evening  preceding  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  accompanied  by  six  hundred  young 
warriors,  arrayed  in  green,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
king,  and  submitted  to  his  mercy.  This  mark  of  attachment 
was  so  agreeable  to  that  warlike  prince,  that  he  granted  an 
immunity  to  the  earl  and  all  his  followers. 

The  parchment  on  which  this  immunity  was  inscribed  is 
said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Earls  of 
Caithness,  and  is  marked  with  the  drum  strings,  having 
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been  cut  out  of  a  drum-head,  as  no  other  parchment  could 
be  found  in  the  army. 

The  earl  and  his  gallant  band  all  perished  in  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  except  the  young  soldier  who  carried  the  charter 
to  the  countess  in  her  castle  in  Caithness.  The  tartan  of 
the  Sinclairs  was  changed  from  a  green  to  a  red  one,  very 
like  the  Stuart  tartan  \  and  it  has  been  reckoned  unlucky 
since  then  to  wear  green  in  Caithness,  or  cross  the  Ord 
on  a  Monday,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  chieftain 
advanced  into  Scotland. 

Childelberte  de  la  Tour-Marie  is,  however,  an  imaginary 
character,  although  the  scene  in  the  church  of  Linlithgow 
did  really  take  place  as  it  has  been  described  in  the  story. 

King  James’s  love  for  the  French  queen  is  quite  histori¬ 
cal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  brought  about  the  dreadful 
battle  of  Flodden,  the  king’s  death,  and  the  liberty  of 
France. 


IV. 

THE  VISION. - (chap.  XVIII.) 

This  chapter,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  was  written  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  remarkable  work,  “Con¬ 
solations  in  Travel ;  or.  The  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,” 
which  I  once  translated  into  Spanish,  and  of  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  astronomer,  Camille  Flammarion,  has  made 
such  a  beautiful  reproduction  in  French. 

The  style  of  “  The  Vision  ”  is  the  same  ;  the  doctrines 
therein  taught  may  perhaps  be  a  little  different,  although 
in  other  parts  of  his  book  the  great  philosopher  discusses 
and  advocates  the  very  same  doctrines  which  I  now  bring 
forward  again,  and  which  at  all  times  have  more  or  less 
occupied  the  minds  of  men:  as,  for  instance,  the  following — 
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“We  sometimes,  in  sleep,  lose  the  beginning  and  end  of 
a  dream,  and  recollect  the  middle  of  it ;  and  one  dream  has 
no  connexion  with  another,  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  dreams  ;  and  there  is  a  strong  analogy  for 
believing  in  an  infinity  of  past  existences,  which  must  have 
had  connexion,  and  human  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  type 
of  infinite  and  immortal  life,  and  its  succession  of  sleep  and 
dreams  as  a  type  of  the  changes  of  death  and  birth  to  which, 
from  its  nature,  it  is  liable.  That  the  ideas  belonging  to  the 
mind  were  originally  gained  from  those  classes  of  sensations 
called  organs  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  mathematical  truths  depend  upon  the  signs  which 
express  them ;  but  these  signs  are  not  themselves  the 
truths,  nor  are  the  organs  the  mind.  Tiie  whole  history  of 
intellect  is  a  history  of  change  according  to  a  certain  law, 
and  we  retain  the  memory  only  of  those  changes  which  may 
be  useful  to  us  ;  the  child  forgets  what  happened  to  it  in 
the  womb;  the  recollections  of  the  infant  likewise  before 
two  years  are  soon  lost;  yet  many  of  the  habits  acquired  in 
that  age  are  retained  through  life.  The  sentient  principle 
gains  thoughts  by  material  instruments,  and  its  sensations 
change  as  those  instruments  change;  and,  in  old  age,  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  falls  asleep  to  awake  to  a  new  existence. 
With  its  present  organisation,  the  intellect  of  man  is  natu¬ 
rally  limited  and  imperfect,  but  this  depends  upon  its  mate¬ 
rial  machinery;  and  in  a  higher  oiganised  form  it  may  be 
imagined  to  possess  infinitely  higher  powers.  Were  man 
to  be  immortal  with  his  present  corporeal  frame,  this  im¬ 
mortality  would  only  belong  to  the  machinery;  and  with 
respect  to  acquisitions  of  mind,  he  would  virtually  die  every 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  ideas  only  could  be  remembered,  and  the  supposed 
immortal  being  would  be,  with  respect  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  the  adult  now  is  with  re- 
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spect  to  what  happened  in  the  first  year  of  his  life. 
“Conscience,  indeed,  seems  to  have  some  undefined  source, 
and  may  bear  relation  to  a  former  state  of  being.” 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

“  The  desire  of  glory,  of  honour,  of  immortal  fame  and 
of  constant  knowledge,  so  usual  in  young  persons  of  well- 
constituted  minds,  cannot,  I  think,  be  other  than  symptoms 
of  the  infinite  and  progressive  nature  of  intellect — hopes 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  gratified  here,  belong  to  a  frame 
of  mind  united  to  a  nobler  state  of  existence. 

•  ••••• 

“  This  influence  outlives  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  be¬ 
comes  stronger  as  the  organs  decay  and  the  frame  dissolves. 
It  appears  as  that  evening  star  of  light  in  the  horizon  of 
life,  which,  we  are  sure,  is  to  become  in  another  season  a 
morning  star  ;  and  it  throws  its  radiance  through  the 
gloom  and  shadow  of  death.” 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

“  If  a  peculiar  principle  be  supposed  necessary  to  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  must  exist  throughout  animated  nature.  The 
elephant  approaches  nearer  to  man  in  intellectual  power 
than  the  oyster  does  to  the  elephant ;  and  a  link  of  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  may  be  traced  from  the  polypus  to  the 
philosopher.”  —  Dialogue  the  Fourth  —  The  Proteus,  or 
Immortality. 

“  Spiritual  natures  are  eternal  and  indivisible,  but  their 
modes  of  being  are  infinitely  varied  as  the  forms  of  matter. 
They  have  no  relation  to  space,  and,  in  their  transitions,  no 
dependence  upon  time,  so  that  they  can  pass  from  one  part 
of  the  universe  to  another  by  laws  entirely  independent  of 
their  motion.  The  quantity  or  the  number  of  spiritua. 
essences,  like  the  quantity  or  number  of  the  atoms  of  the 
material  world,  are  always  the  same,  but  their  arrangements 
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like  those  of  the  materials  which  they  are  destined  to  guide 
or  govern,  are  infinitely  diversified ;  they  are,  in  fact,  parts 
more  or  less  inferior  of  the  infinite  mind,  and  in  the  plane¬ 
tary  systems — to  one  of  which  this  globe  you  inhabit 
belongs — are  in  a  state  of  probation,  continually  aiming  at, 
and  generally  rising  to,  a  higher  state  of  existence.  Were 
it  permitted  me  to  extend  your  vision  to  the  fates  of  indi¬ 
vidual  existences,  I  could  show  you  the  same  spirit  which, 
in  the  form  of  Socrates,  developed  the  foundations  of  moral 
and  social  virtue,  in  the  Czar  Peter  possessed  of  supreme 
power  and  enjoying  exalted  felicity  in  improving  a  rude 
people.  I  would  show  you  the  monad  or  spirit  which,  with 
the  organs  of  Newton,  displayed  an  intelligence  almost 
above  humanity,  now  in  a  higher  and  better  state  of  plane¬ 
tary  existence,  drinking  intellectual  light  from  a  purer 
source,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  infinite  and  divine 
mind. 

•  ••••• 

“  But  with  the  higher  natures  finer  and  more  ethereal 
kinds  of  matter  are  employed  in  organisations,  substances 
that  bear  the  same  analogy  to  common  matter  that  the 
refined  or  most  subtile  gases  do  to  common  solids  and 
fluids.  The  universe  is  everywhere  full  of  life,  but  the 
modes  of  this  life  are  infinitely  diversified,  and  yet  every 
form  of  it  must  be  enjoyed  and  known  by  every  spiritual 
nature  before  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

“  Those  beings  so  grand,  so  glorious,  with  functions  to 

you  incomprehensible,  once  belonged  to  the  earth  ;  their 
spii'itual  natures  have  risen  through  different  stages  of 
planetary  life,  leaving  their  dust  behind  them,  carrying 
with  them  only  their  intellectual  power.  You  ask  me  if 
they  have  any  knowledge  or  reminiscence  of  their  transi¬ 
tions  ;  tell  me  of  your  own  recollections  in  the  womb  of 
your  mother  and  I  will  answer  you.  It  is  the  law  of 
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divine  wisdom  that  no  spirit  carries  with  it  into  another 
state  and  being  any  habit  or  mental  qualities  except  those 
which  may  be  connected  with  its  new  merits  or  enjoyments ; 
and  knowledge  relating  to  the  earth  would  be  no  more 
useful  to  those  glorified  beings  than  their  earthly  system  of 
organised  dust,  which  would  be  instantly  resolved  into  its 
ultimate  atoms  at  such  a  temperature ;  even  on  the  earth 
the  butterfly  does  not  transport  with  it  into  the  air  the 
organ  or  the  appetites  of  the  crawling  worm  from  which  it 
sprung.  There  is,  however,  one  sentiment  or  passion  which 
the  monad  or  spiritual  essence  carries  with  it  into  all  its 
stages  of  being,  and  which  in  these  happy  and  elevated 
creatures  is  continually  exalted,  the  love  of  knowledge  or  of 
intellectual  power,  which  is  in  fact  in  its  ultimate  and  most 
perfect  development  the  love  of  infinite  wisdom  and  un¬ 
bounded  power,  or  the  love  of  God.  Even  in  the  imperfect 
life  that  belongs  to  the  earth  this  passion  exists  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  increases  even  with  the  age,  outlives  the 
perfection  of  the  corporeal  faculties,  and  at  the  moment  of 
death  is  felt  by  the  conscious  being,  and  its  future  destinies 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exercised 
and  exalted.  When  it  has  been  misapplied,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  vague  curiosity,  restless  ambition,  vain-glory, 
pride,  or  oppression,  the  being  is  degraded,  it  sinks  in  the 
scale  of  existence  and  still  belongs  to  the  earth  or  an 
inferior  system,  still  its  errors  are  corrected  by  painful 
discipline.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  love  of  intellectual 
power  has  been  exercised  on  its  noblest  objects,  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  in  contemplating  the  properties  of  created  forms, 
and  in  applying  them  to  useful  and  benevolent  purposes,  in 
developing  and  admiring  the  laws  of  the  eternal  intelligence, 
the  destinies  of  the  sentient  principle  are  of  a  nobler  kind,, 
it  rises  to  a  higher  planetary  world.” — Dialogue  the  First — 
The  Vision. 

II.  2  A 
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V. 

LILY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. - (cHAP.  XXI.) 

This  is  a  very  old  and  well-known  Scottish  romance. 
“  The  common  tradition  is,  that  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray  were  the  daughters  of  two  country  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  an  intimate  friendship  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them.  Bessie  Bell,*  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Kinnaird,  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Mary  Gray,  at 
her  father’s  house  of  Lynedoch,  when  the  plague  of  1666 
broke  out.  To  avoid  the  infection,  the  two  young  ladies 
built  themselves  a  bower  in  a  very  retired  and  romantic 
spot  called  the  Burnbraes,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
westward  from  Lynedoch  House,  where  they  resided  for 
some  time,  supplied  with  food,  it  is  said,  by  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  Perth,  who  was  in  love  with  them  both.  The 
disease  was  unfortunately  communicated  to  them  by  their 
lover,  and  proved  fatal,  when,  according  to  custom  in  cases 
of  the  plague,  they  were  not  buried  in  the  ordinary  parochial 
place  of  sepulture,  but  in  a  sequestered  spot  called  Dronach 
Haugh,  at  the  foot  of  a  brae  of  the  same  name  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Almond.  The  late  Lord  Lynedoch  put  an 
iron  railing  round  the  grave,  and  planted  some  yew  trees 
beside  it.” — Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland^  eighth 
edition. 


VI. 

THE  queen’s  page. - (cHAP.  XXIV.) 

This  legend  was  written  more  to  give  an  idea  of  the  times, 
than  to  describe  any  particular  character. 

*  I  have  turned  the  name  into  Lily  Bell,  thinking  it  prettier 
than  Bessie. 
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So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  Queen  Mary, 
that  I  think  I  am  not  called  upon  to  do  more  than  give 
this  little  explanation,  and  to  say  that  this  story,  good  or 
bad,  is  entirely  my  own. 


VII. 

These  letters  are  from  the  pen  of  my  dear  mother.  They 
were  written  to  some  friends  in  America,  and  were  not 
intended  for  publication;  but,  at  my  request,  she  has  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  me  to  insert  some  of  them  in  the  present 
work.  The  whole  series  would  be  too  voluminous  for  that 
purpose  ;  therefore,  in  order  that  the  views  they  advocate 
may  not  lose  from  the  series  not  being  complete,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  letters  will  be  found  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled 

OLD  TRUTHS  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CAITHNESS. 
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